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»aa economic news 
adds to yen’s woes 


By Paul Abrahams In Tokyo 
and Simon Kuper in London 

The Japanese yen hit a six-week 
low against the dollar and a five- 
year low against the D-Mark yes- 
terday, contmtiiug to suffer from 
comments by Kiichl Miyazawa, 
the new finance minister, that he 
was reluctant to prop up the 
currency- 

- His subsequent attempt to 
temper his comments failed to 
stem the decline. The yen also 
suffered from the publication of 
farther bad economic data and 
the gove rnme nt's admission that 
the economy would , show no 
growth in the current fiscal year, 
missing the nfffc fo l target of a L9 
per cent real increase. - 
The yen’s continuing deprecia- 
tion would have a devastating 
effect on the competitiveness of 
other Asian countries. Yesterday, 
China's central bank I n t er v ened 
to defend the renminbi 
Mr Miyazawa sent the yen 
tumbling early on Friday when 
he. told his inaugural news con- 
ference: "Putting it very simply - 
whether It Is the yen or stocks, 
we should rely on the markets to 
move on their own.? Later ha 
qualified his statement, saying: 


“We must intervene whan mar- 
ket conditions are exceptional." 

Japan has intervened in the 
market to support the yen three 
times since December, and its 
threats to repeat the exercise 
have be&iaxi important source of 
suppo r t fig the currency. 

In late US trading yesterday, 
the yen stood at Y144L7 to the 
dollar and Y8L38 to the D-Mark, 
down Y2 and YOS6 respectively 
since Mr Miyazawa's initial com- 
ments. ft is nOw approaching the 
level at which the US Federal 
Reserve and Bank of Japan inter- 
vened to support it in June. 

The US called on Japan's new 
administration, led by Keizo 
Obuchi, to act quickly to tackle 
the economic malaise. “T think 
[Mr Obuchl] knows he doesn't 
have a' great deal of time," said 
Madeleine Albright,' US secretary 
of state. 

MrObochi yesterday promised 
to implement Y6,OOObn of tax 
cuts and boost government 
spending, by - an additional 
YlOXKJObn. He also announced he 
was appointing Toy oo Gynhten, a 
frt ywiw deputy finance minister 
tor international affairs, as a 
special adviser to the cabinet to 
explain to an International audi- 


ence the administration's efforts 
to boost the economy. 

The scale of Japan’s economic 
woes was underlined by news 
that unemployment reached A 
record <L3 per cent in June, up 
from 41 per cent la May. The 
number of openings per 100 Job- 
seekers hit a record low of 61 , 
against 58 in the previous month. 
Take-home pay &D 1 par cent, 
year cm year, with overtime down 
Jk2 per trait and bonuses failing 
L6 percent. 

The combination of record 
unemployment and failing wages 
has hit prices, raising fears at 
incipient deflation. Consumer 
prices in June ttse Just OJ per 
cent year on year, but excluding 
medical payments, which were 
increased by the government,* 
they fell 0.4 per cent 

Housing starts fell last month 
by LL7 per cent Despite acceler- 
ated government spending on 
building projects, construction 
orders dropped 35 per cent year 
on year, the sixth consecutive 
month of fans. 

«M9dii^lito^hQ(r3 
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US asks for urgent review of UNHCR work 


By Jonty Bwns to Ibaaoii - 
tttf frimcei WBtaew la -Grave 

The US govennaent, the biggest 
donor to the United Nations High 
Commissioner tor Refugees, is 
asking the organisation to' carry 
out an urgent internal review at 
Its operations, following allega- 
tions in the Financial Times of 
dubious accounting and incompe- 
tent management' 

There has been mounting con- 
cern both internationally and 
within the UNHCR after the FTs 
"report on Wednesday outlined 
serious shortcomings in the man- 
agement .of the organisation’s. 


annual budget of JibB. The - FT 
based* Its ■Investigation on former 
j» nd current staff members and 
documents, which included an 
external audit on the UNHCR’s 
ftngqc Ui statement for the year 
1997. 

Donor government officials 
said a detailed dfscussian of the 
external audit report and issues 
raised in it would take place In 
early September, when the 
UNHCR's governing body recon- 
vened after the Burning break 

In a letter to the FT published 
today, Julia Taft, the US assis- 
tant secretary oT state tor popula- 
tion, refugees and migration, 


arid: “The.US g overnment Is sur- 
prised and poncemed . about the 
reported charges of financial 
abuses, 

-.‘"Neffhar we nor the UNHCR 
have been given a copy of the 
draft report, but We have 
expressed our - desire for an 
urgent review and the UNHCR's 
response. 

"Where problems are validated, 

. we stand ready to work with and 
press UNHCR to remedy them." 

Ms Taft, whose government 

dnpntftf r mnra than aniffl - 

aUy to the UNHCR, said the US 
continued to support the “unpar- 
alleled leadership” of Sadako 


•’Ogata, the -high commissioner, 
and the “remarkable humanitar- 
ian agency she heeds". 

However, diplomats attending 
a meeting yesterday in Geneva 
with senior UNHCR officials said 
that Mrs Ogata, who Is seeking 
re-election this year, was unde 1 
pressure to tackle organisational 
problems identified in the FT 
report 

Earlier yesterday, Soren Jes- 
sen-Petersen, the UNHCR’s assis- 
tant high commissioner, told a 
press conference that charges of 
mismanagement and dubious 
accounting were a deliberate 
campaign to unseat Mrs Ogata. 


Kohl s bulky 
shadow falls on 
seaside voters 


By Frederick StfMNBsmr 
on tea North See Wand of Syft 


(teaching new lows: Koto Obuchl, Japan's prim* minister, facing the press 
yntnrday as poor economic data added to problems for the yen Reuters 


Mr - Jessen-Petersen said he 
believed there might be candi- 
dates “fishing in muddy waters" 
to undermine Mrs Ogata. 

However, during the press con- 
ference he admitted to further 
alleged mismanagement in West 
Africa, particularly Guinea, and 
in Tanzania. 

Mr Jessen-Petersen confirmed 
that the UNHCR had changed its 
team in Guinea after detecting 
mismanagement, although the 
former head of the operation 
remained on the payroll. 

UK's scathing attack, Page 2 
Letters, Page 6 


When Helmut Kohl’s broad 
shadow tells across your beach 
towel, it can only mean one 
thing. It Is summer In a German 
ejection year and the chancellor 
is on the campaign trail. 

Before arriving on Sylt, an 
island of thatched cottages, long 
beaches, dunes and bracing air, 
Mr Kohl, the ultimate sun-block, 
had spent a hard week touring 
reseats an the mainland 

Rain has dampened the chan- 
cellor's attempt to put some life 
into his government's campaign 
for reelection in September, but 
at least it has brought in the 
crowds. “If the weather was 
better, we'd all be on the beach.” 
said one mother holidaying on 
Sylt, grateful that she could at 
least offer her children the dis- 
traction of seeing “a personality". 

Mr Kohl makes few conces- 
sions to the holidaymaker. While 
his audience this week opted for 
the international leisure unif orm 
of deck shoes and polo tops, the 
chancellor himself remained 
firmly buttoned up in suit and 
raincoat. 

He made clear he was inter- 
rupting people’s holidays with a 
bit of tub-thumping because they 



Campaign traB: Chancellor KoN 


would have more clmt- to think 
about issues white on vacation. 
And at just over an hour each, 
his speeches In List anil Wester- 
land, two of the main towns on 
Sylt, certainly offered much food 
for thought. 

But to those present • more 
than 1,000 in List and l.T.noo in 
Wcstcrland - the rhetoric 
contained few surprises. Mr Kohl 
covered the familiar subjects of 
lax and pensions reform, the 
need for more Investment In 
research and training, a commit- 
ment to u hard line on Uiw and 
order and a tough stance on 
immigration. 

The chancellor's speeches 
dwelt heavily on his favourite 
themes of age. time and history. 
He looked back to the achieve- 
ments of the years after the 
second world war and ahead to 
the challenges of the coming 
millennium. 

The underlying message was 
obvious - in times of change, one 
needs trusted leaders. For those 
who missed the point a local offi- 
cial from Mr Kohl's Chrlstan 
Democratic party was on hand to 
compare the chancellor to a light- 
house which “stands firm against 
all dangers and weather, emitting 
reliable signals". 

What went unstated, but was 
not lost on some in the audience, 
was the issue of Mr Kohl's own 
long period in office. “Sixteen 
years are enough. It's time for a 
change and fresh people," said 
Josef Dietz, a manager with a 
haulage company near Dflssel- 
dorf. 

Even some of the chancellor's 
loyal followers doubt Mr Kohl’s 
chances. “Well be voting CDU as 
we always have, but I don't think 
he’ll make it," said a middle-aged 
woman in chunky gold Jewellery 
and a Homes scarf. The message 
from Sylt was clear enough. Even 
lighthouses occasionally need a 
change of keeper. 


Business 


US business running cooler Kellogg warns of lower profits 


GLOBAL PRIVATISATION FUND 


The US economy slowed from its recent frenetic pace in the three 
months to June, with gross domestic product rising at a seasonally 
adjusted ahnual raie of l, 4 per cent, the weakest quarter for three 
years. But the deceleration was caused by a number of special fac- 
tors and the underlying picture was of continued robust expansion, to 
spite of the growing impact of the Aslan financial crisis. Page 4 

IMF deal helps Ukraine avoid devaluation 

Ukraine and the International Monetary Fund clinched a critical * 
agreement towards granting the first tranche of a.$2JSbn loan saving 
Ukraine foam the Immediate forest of default or devaluation It b con- 
ditional on Ukraine implementing economic reforms, such as privati- 
sation, tax reform, reducing the budget deficit and flushing out its 
massive shadow economy.' Page 2 

One imUfonlimtteless in China floods ' 

The seasonal fkwdtog of-ttw Yangta has been the worst in 44 years, 
killing hundreds of people, causing SSbn worth of damage and leav- 
ing more than im homeless, as tans of thousands scrape tageiher 
makeshift defences to protect Qves and livelihoods; Page 3 

Surreal Russia and the ‘virtual economy 1 

In the slightly weird world of modem Russia, few things seem more 
surreal thanthe economy, espedafly« described by two American 
scholars, who claim -Russia has created the worid*s first vktual econ- 
omy - “because ft Is based on itiustofy or pretence, about abnoat . 
every important parameter" . Page 7- • 



A waning by Keflogg, the US cereals and snack foods maker, that 
Its 1998 earnings are likely to be 15 per cent below last year’s tells 
the tale of a declining US cereals market aid a falling share of that 
market for one of the world’s best known brands. The company 
plans to fight back by expanding its convenience foods business in 
oversees markets. Page 24 ' 

NEC and Bun to invest in Packard Bell 

In a move Intended to accelerate restructuring at Packard Bofl NEC, 
the Japanese electronics giant NEC and Groupe Bull, the French 
electronics maker, are to Invest $250m in the computer company. 
Page 23 

European stocks follow Walt Street downwards 

European stock markets, having sparked 
into life on Thursday, slipped back again 
yesterday after Wall Street weakened to 
: the face of strongfa>tiian-«xpected sec- 
ond quarter GDP flgures. The FTSE Euro- 
top 1 00 index fell 38.35, or 1J3 per cent, 
to 2,987.45. European investors remain 
nervous about events In Asia, where the 
ywn cBpped bdow Y144 to the doflar, and 
about the threat to earnings growth targets. Bonds, Page 8; Curren- 
cies, Page ft; World stocks, Page 20-21; London stocks, Page 17; 
Markets, FT Weekend Page XXU-XXffl 

Wlnners-take-all in executive pay debate 

In the ackfokius debate on chief executives’ pay, It is argued that 
remuneration fe ultimately' agreed by shareholders. reality, ft is 
mostly agreed by professional fond managers, beneficiaries of the 
same wirm^tahe-aE phenomenon. Page 7 

Korean banking sector moves to consolidate 

Two of South Korea’s largest and weakest banks, Commercial Bank 
of Korea and Hand Bank, saW they would merge In foeflnst big move 
toward the consofidation of the nation's troubled banking industry. 

Page 24 ' 


FTxoou the FT Web site provides updated news and 
an online archive of back articles at http://wwwJT.coin 
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World class performance 
global privatisation 




Pri vatisa tions - His Facts 

k &nc» 1991, privatisation stocks as a whole haws outperformed 
w the MSG Wbrid ex-US index, reflecting the efficiency and 
proffiabtity gelra which s ha reholder pressure Induces*. 

k WhBrt the ItiC programme hat drawn to a doss, we estimate ttiat 
r over the next 10 yen over USS350bn. of assets are earmarked 
tot pfivanswon raBmanoraty 


Oirtrei a ea ra^ttQlobslPrt w t fas tloc Fund -The Facts 

k Ol te 1 re g ^ : ^^ p ky 1 earBdttwconcreptrtprt^rellaatkx 1 fond* with 
~ the launch of the first global prtva*$sation UK Ur* trust, offshore 
Iteid and Mac. 

k Hie Gutanaa FSght Gtotaad Priwteation Bad la one of the beet 
r performin g cAhon globel equfly funds, haying rteen by 106% 
shea Hs hutch in May 199**. 

k The Fund'awefldhreraffied. with acurant emphasta on Europe, 

~ ufdch hes the largest planned prfvatfsation progranvne. 

Cafl tn now; complete mi rsfom the coupon or access our Globai Privatisation Fund brochure 
on Una at * 
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IMF agrees $2.2bn loan with Ukraine 


By Charles clover In Moscow 

After months of negotiating, 
Ukraine and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund have 
clinched a critical agreement 
towards granting the first 
tranche of a $2J2bn loan sav- 
ing Ukraine from the imme- 
diate threat of default or 
devaluation. 

The loan, an extended 
fond EacQfty (EFF), would be 
disbursed over a period of 
three years and conditional 
on Ukraine implementing 
far-ranging economic 
reforms, such as privatisa- 


tion. tax reform, reducing 
the budget deficit and flush? 
mg out its -massive shadow 
economy. An IMF mtiarfrtr. to 
Kiev announced yesterday 
that it would recommend 
disbursal of the loan to the 
IMF executive board, which 
will make a final decision 
late this month. 

The first $200m-S250m 
quarterly tranche should be 
disbursed this month. 

However, before the IMF 
board decision. Ukraine's 
President Leonid Kuchma 
must decree a revised budget 
far 1998. incorporating a 30 


per cent spending cut This 
decree is expected on Mon- 
day. 

The loan should save 
Ukraine, at least temporar- 
ily. from default cm its for- 
eign debt or a ran on its 
hard-currency reserves. Like 
Russia. Ukraine faces a 
short-term debt service 
crunch which threatens its 
currency, the hryvnia. 

By 1999. Ukraine must ser- 
vice some 51-Bbn worth of 
foreign debt, roughly equiva- 
lent to its current reserves, 
said Patricia Bartholomew of 
Wood & Company, a Kiev 


brokerage. Foreign Investors 
had lost confidence in the 
country, preferring to 
redeem their debt rather 
than rolling it over. 

The IMF loan should also 
act as a catalyst for up to 
$350m in frozen World Bank 
loans to Ukraine this year, 
and another $200m in credits 
from the European ‘Union. 
“The IMF money should sta- 
bilise Ukraine's reserves 
until the end of the year," 
said Ms Bartholomew. 

But the real success of the 
IMF programme will be mea- 
sured by its ability to gener- 


ate confidence among for- 
eign investors. 

Markets 'hardy' responded 
to the hews yesterday, as 
yields on 6-montb govern- 
ment T-Bills narrowed from 
8b per cant to 75' per cent bn 
Secondary trading.'. .. . 

Some analysts voiced a 
note of scepticism regarding 
Ukraine's ability to meet the 
strict conditions pf the pro- 
gramme. based on the coun- 
try's problems in f ulfilling 
the tains of a much simpler 
$585m stand-by loan from 
the- IMF, which was 
suspended last spring. 


; “Ukraine . has an .estab- 
lished track record of break- 
ing "agreements with the 
IMF," said a foreign invest- 
ment banker In Kiev. 

EFF negotiations began 
last May,' following fafiure.of 
the stand-by loan, hat until 
this- week the IMF insisted 
that the. reused 1998 budget 
pass- through parliament 
before the fond would begin 
disbursing its loan. Last Fri- 
day, before Its August 
recess, parliament formally 
-gave power to President 
- Kuchma to approve the bud- 
get by decree. 


Milosevic 
promises 
Kosovo 
aid access 

By Guy Diamore in Belgrade 

Yugoslav President Slobodan 
Milosevic yesterday told a 
senior US envoy that diplo- 
matic observers and aid 
agencies would be given full 
access to tens of thousands 
of ethnic Albanians who 
have fled the offensive by 
government forces against 
separatist rebels in Serbia's 
province of Kosovo. 

Aid workers complain that 
Serbian police have stopped 
them tracking down refu- 
gees and delivering supplies. 
Chris Hill, the US ambassa- 
dor to Macedonia who is 
leading diplomatic efforts to 
end the fighting, said he 
wanted to see commitments 
which had been given by Mr 
Milosevic implemented on 
the ground. 

Tom Vargas, head of the 
UN refugee agency mission 
in Kosovo, said aid workers 
after repeated attempts to 
cross police lines had found 
500 to 1,000 people, many of 
them women and children, 
sheltering in a forest near 
the central town of Malisevo. 

Mr Milosevic, who says he 
is ready to reopen negotia- 
tions with the Kosovo Alba- 
nian leadership, also told Mr 
Hill that the week-long offen- 
sive was over. 

Fighting has largely sub- 
sided in cental Kosovo but 
there were unconfirmed 
reports that the Yugoslav 
army was still shelling vil- 
lages held by rebels of the 
Kosovo Liberation Army 
(KLA) close to the border 
with Albania. 

The UN refugee agency 
estimates that 107,000 
people, mostly ethnic Alba- 
nians, are displaced within 
Kosovo and that 43.000 more 
have Oed to Albania and the 
neighbouring Yugoslav 
republic of Montenegro. Aid 
workers also say that 20.000 
civilians, mostly Serbs, have 
fled north deeper into 
Serbia, fu el l in g an exodus of 
Kosovo's already small Serb 
minority. 

Mr Hill Dew from Belgrade 
back to the regional capital 
Pristina to try to clinch an 
agreement on the line-up of 
a new Kosovo Albanian 
negotiating team that would 
include for the first time the 
voice or the KLA. 

Ibrahim Rugova. the mod- 
erate “president" of the self- 
declared Republic of Kosovo 
whose authority has been 
eclipsed by the KLA, told 
reporters that he hoped soon 
to announce a new coalition 
"government" representing 
all large groups. 

Media in Belgrade and 
Pristina have speculated 
that the KLA will be given 
control of “ministries" 
responsible for security and 
defence and that Mehmet 
Hajrizi of the rival Albanian 
Democratic Movement will 
be nam<?d prime minister. 
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Happy 150th 
and cheer up ! 
Swiss are told 


By wnBam HaB ta Zurich 

The Swiss normally love 
birthday parties. So Switzer- 
land's leading politicians 
plan to use today’s Swiss 
National Day celebrations, 
which coincide with the 
150th anniversary of the 
modern Swiss state, to 
rebuild the morale of 
Europe's most dispirited 
nation. 

Flavio Cotti, Switzerland’s 
president, will address his 
nation on TV, and make 
another speech In Lugano. 
Adolf Ogi, the defence minis- 
ter, will make three speeches 
around the country, and 
Kaspar Villiger. the finance, 
minister, will speak in the 
village of Samedan. 

The rest of the seven- 
strong Swiss government 
will also be on parade In 
Switzerland's biggest annual 
speech day. Even Arnold 
Roller, justice minis ter, cur- 
rently on holiday in Calif- 
ornia, home to some of Swit- 
zerland’s fiercest critics, will 
be required to say a few 
morale-boosting words to 
San Francisco's small Swiss 
population. 

Switzerland, according to 
most statistics, should be on 


top of the world. The World 
Bank lists R as the richest 
country in the world in 
terms of income pa capita. 
It has the lowest inflation 
and unemployment rates of 
any industrialised country, 
and the second lowest Inter- 
est rates after Japan. 

It has the world’s third 
biggest gold reserves and 
one of the world’s lowest 
crime rates. Most crime in 
Switzerland la committed by 
foreigners, and, apart from a 
brief civil war in 1847. Swit- 
zerland has not fought a war 
since the 15th century. 

However, Switzerland is in 
no mood for celebrating. Its 
international image as a 
neutral country which has 
grown rich by dint of hard 
work and thriftiness has 
been battered by the recent 
revelations about its second 
world war role in conniving 
with the Nazis. 

Yesterday, members of 
Switzerland's business com- 
munity took out an advert in 
the New York Times, in the 
form of an open letter to 
President Bill Clinton, to 
remind Americans that rela- 
tions between “two of the 
world’s oldest democracies" 
were under serious strain 



Flavio Cotti: Switzerland's president wffl address his nation and make another speech m Lugano 


because of threatened sanc- 
tions against Swiss banks 
and companies. 

Switzerland, which is the 
fifth biggest Investor in the 
US and has created 400.000 
US jobs, is increasingly 
upset that it is being dug*** 
out by its "sister republic". 
Derrner, a Swiss department 
store c hain, has stopped sell- 
ing California wine and Jack 
Daniels whiskey. 

Meanwhile, six years of 
economic stagnation and 
mounting government debt 
have taken a toll on Switzer- 
land's reputation for sound 
financial management The 
Swiss franc is regarded as 
one of the world's strongest 
currencies, but Switzerland 
would fafi to meet the con- 
vergence criteria for mem- 
bership of European Mone- 
tary Union, 


It is no wonder that the 
Swiss need a hit of cheering 
up. The country is suffering 
a deep identity crisis as one 
after another of its popular 
myths is challenged, ranging 
from the role of the Swiss 
army, .to the wisdom of 
maintaining the world's 
most heavily subsidised 
farming systems. 

Professor Walter Witt- 
mann, who teaches econom- 
ics at Fribourg university, 
caused a national outcry a 
few months ago by suggest- 
ing Switzerland would be 
much better off just subsidis- 
ing Tarmers to ‘mow the' 
grass and keep the mountain 
meadows looking pre tt y. 

It is not only an big sub- 
jects. like membership of the 
United Nations or the Euro- 
pean Union, that the Swiss 
increasingly fall out among 


themselves. They cannot 
agree on a national anthem. 
One of the previous versions, 
Rufst du, mein vaterland, 
was dropped . because it. 
sounded . too much . like 
Britain’s God save the Queen 
and the current anthem, 
roughly translated as "step 
along at sunrise" h*g also 
foiled to capture the popular 

rynafj inn Fi nn 

So 150 yearn after the foun- 
ding of the modem Swiss 
state. Heinrich Villiger, a 

rigar ma gnate and hmther of 
the Swiss finance minister, 
has commissioned his own 

national anthem. Ideally, it 

should have had its premiere 
today but Mr Villiger has 
delayed the launch until 
October 16, to mark the 
110th birthday of the foun- 
ding of the Villiger family 
company. 


UK attack on UNHCR emerges 


By JbiHiiy Bums and 
Frances W&iams 

The British Department for 
International Development, 
formerly known as the Over- 
seas Development Agency, 
has delivered a scathing 
attack in private on misman- 
agement at the United 
Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees. 

It warned it might reduce 
its voluntary- aid contribu- 
tions unless the abuses were 
tackled. 

The allegations emerge in 
a report - made available to 
the FT by sources outside 
the British government - of 
three high-level meetings 
which took place in Geneva 
on January 15. The meetings 
were between Dr Mukesh 
Kapila. head of the Conflict 
and Humanitarian Affairs 
department, one of the 
DFID’s most senior civil ser- 
vants. and UNHCR officials. 
Dr Kapila has responsibility 
for the UK’s Financial contri- 
bution to the UNHCR, which 
in 1997-8 was El 1.1m 
(Sl&3mi. 

He suggested during the 
meetings that the organisa- 
tion was perceived as having 
"a tendency to arrogance, a 
poor record of taking on 
board justifiable criticism, 
and particularly poor perfor- 
mance in its evaluation and 


technical support of pro- 
grammes in West Africa". 
This contrasted, he is 
reported as saying, with the 
“high regard” in which 
Sadako Ogata, the UNHCR's 
high commissioner, was per- 
sonally held. He warned that 
if the UNHCR did not tackle 
internal fail i n gs he “would 
use his influence through 
the EU [European Union] in 
a way that may lead to oth- 
ers following the UK’s lead 
in reducing funding to the 


since he had communicated 
orally to the UNHCR's repre- 
sentative in London the UK 
government's opinion of mis- 
management in some of the 
organisation's west African 
programmes. “He went on to 
very loudly- express his sur- 
prise that the persons con- 
cerned had not been dis- 
missed." the notes say. 

Other areas of concern 
raised by Dr Kapila in the 
meetings included the lack 
of clear policy objectives and 


‘Personal relationships at the top 
would no longer be a way of doing 
business , 1 Kapila is reported as saying 


UNHCR". 

According to detailed min- 
utes taken by a member of 
the UNHCR’s administrative 
staff: “Dr Kapila certainly 
had no interest in participat- 
ing in Ihe UNHCR’s 
‘accounting tricks*, an appar- 
ent reference to our sugges- 
tion that there was stUl time 
[for the UK] to make a con- 
tribution that could be 
included in the 1997 
accounts". At the time of the 
meeting, the 1997 accounts 
had been closed. 

Dr Kapila went on to ask 
what action had been taken 


the lack of “top down leader- 
ship" within the UNHCR. 

He was also outspoken in 
his criticism of the UNHCR's 
monitoring and evaluation 
procedures. He quoted from 
a recent report on the 
accountability of UN organi- 
sations, which summarised 
the UNHCR as the “bottom 
of the pile" as far as its eval- 
uation function was con- 
cerned. Dr Kapila said: “The 
government of the UK 
reserved the right on how it 
would contribute to interna- 
tional organisations and in 
the case of the UNHCR the 


evaluation issue was the key 
point." He went on to 
describe the relationship of 
his department with the 
UNHCR under the previous 
Conservative government as 
having been based on a “per- 
sonal relationship at the 
top" - a reference to high- 
ranking UK and UNHCR offi- 
cials. 

“Personal relationships at 
the top would no longer be a 
way of doing business." Dr 
Kapila is reported as saying. 

As for forme- Yugoslavia, 
he said, the UK government 
had “used UNHCR in a par- 
ticular situation, to imple- 
ment a [refugee] programme 
that was not seen as particu- 
larly successful and which 
was not going to be 
repeated". 

It is clear from the min- 
utes that UNHCR officials 
were surprised by the 
aggressive and direct man- 
ner in which Dr Kapila con- 
ducted himself. 

Officials from Britain’s 
Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office present at the meet- 
ings tried to distance them- 
selves from his remarks. 

“During all three meet- 
ings, the items of concern to 
the British government pres- 
ented by Dr Kapila were 
heavily coloured by the 
aggressive manner in which 
they were presented," a 


member of the UNHCR staff 
states. 

The UNHCR’s deputy high 
commissioner, Gerald Wal- 
zer, described Dr Kapila’s 
opening statement as some- 
thing of a “cold shoulder* 
delivered with “an unex- 
pected intensity”. 

According to the notes, as 
the meetings were breaking 
up, Jill Hdfce, head of the 
FCO’s permanent mission at 
the UNHCR, indicated that 
at no time had she been 
briefed by the DFID about 
the concerns raised by Dr 
Kapila. 

An official spokesman for 
the DFID said: “It is not Brit- 
ish government policy to 
comment on leaked reports.” 

However, senior officials 
at the DFID confirmed the 
department was taking a 
“very robust line" with the 
UNHCR in areas where it 
believed there was “room for 
improvement". They listed 
the DFID's goals for the 
UNHCR as proper account- 
ability, transparency, bud- 
getary systems which are 
clearly understood, and com- 
petent staff in the field. 

"We spend .taxpayers' 
money so it is proper to 
ensure that we get value for 
money and that our objec- 
tives are met by the agencies 
we support," a senior DFID 
official said.’ •’ 


SPONSORSHIP THE EVENT SHOWS BUSINESS IS SHEDDING ITS INHIBITIONS ABOUT THE HOMOSEXUAL MARKET^ 

Gay Games prove commercial success 


By Gordon Cramb in Amsterdam 

When some 7.000 athletes 
arrive in The Hague's staid 
environs at the end of this 
month for the World Corpo- 
rate Games, they will find 
they have been extrava 
gantly upstaged. Nearly 
twice that number are to 
compete in the Gay Games, 
which open today in ever 
amenable Amsterdam. 

And in a sign that busi- 
ness is shedding its inhibi- 
tions about the homosexual 
consumer market, the 
Amsterdam event has 
attracted three times as 
much in commercial spon- 
sorship. 

With 13.300 sports partici- 
pants from 60 countries. It is 
nearly half as big again as 
the Atlanta Olympics. Gay 


Games organisers predict it 
could be the largest multi- 
ple-sport tournament ever 
held in Europe. 

Including those who might 
with varying degrees of 
accuracy be described as 
camp followers, more than 

200,000 people are expected 

to descend on the city from 
this weekend. Durex has 
been designated official con- 
dom - although arithmetic 
suggests that the 75.000 of Its 
products being given away 
by London International 
Group might for an eight- 
day event not quite be 
enough to go around. 

Randstad. the Dutch 
employment services agency 
which' provided support staff 
for Atlanta. Is among the 
main financial and logis ti cal 
backers. “In the Gay Games 


we see tolerance and integra- 
tion. That represents some- 
thing, for us." says a Rand- 
stad offldaL 

Integration may be a 
strange word for an event 


Organisers argue 
the wariness of 
some big names 
is one reason for 
continuing 


which appears to proclaim 
its exclusive nature. It is. 
however, open to all. Taking 
part in the golf will be 
Schelto Patijn. the city’s 
mayor, who makes no secret 


of his heterosexuality. 

Marc Janssens, Gay 
Games director, estimates 
the cash inflow to the 
Amsterdam area at FI 150m 
($75m}. Although some or 
this will go on hotel rooms 
which wonld anyway have 
been occupied, it promises a 
respectable return on the 
FI 3m invested in official 
subsidies. 

A slightly larger amount 
stems from 48 sponsors, 
which include beverage 
groups and other lifestyle- 
conscious companies such as 
Levi Strauss. One more sur- 
prising name on the list fe 
Nashua tec. a Ricoh subsid- 
iary which is supplying fox 
machines and copiers. Japa- 
nese multinationals are not 
known for embracing the 
unconventional, but Nashua- . 


tec is Inviting its c l i e n t s as 
spectators. ; 

Belgium’s lotertsrew, aim- 
ing to increase its share' of | 
Dutch and. North American 
beer sales, has won visibility 
for its Dommelsch and 
Rolling Rod: brands at the 
expense of Heineken. The 
domestic market leader 
rejected a sponsorship 
request because it did “not 
fit Heineken’s strategy". 

Rebuffs have come from 
others including Ajax, the 
Amsterdam football club, 
which abruptiy cancelled a 
kiekabout with Gay Gaines 
competitors. 

But organises argue that 
the wariness of big-name 
sports organisations is one 
reason for continuing the 
quadrennial games, first 
held. In the US in 1932. 


NEWS DIGEST . .. 


LEWINSKY CONTROVERSY 


Clinton promises whole 
truth when testifying 

President Bffl Cfinton yestatiay promteecl to testify 
‘comjdeteiy and tmthfoUyTIn the investigation into allega- 
tions that he had an affair with Monica Lewinsky, a former 
White House intern, and then tried to percuade her to . . 
cover it up. . ‘ 

Speaking for the first time since Ms Lewinsky’s lawyers 
announced she had shuck an immunity deal with federal 
prosecutors, Mr Cfinton said he was teen to gfva hfe side 
{ of the story; but would have no further public comment on 

the matter until after his formal testimony on August 17. 

*1 am looking forward to the opportunity hi the next few 
d£fys of testifying, 1 " he said, “t wffl do so completely end 
truthfully. I am anxious to.do It"' . 

Mr Clinton this week agreed to testify on the matter after 
being subpoenaed by Kenneth Starr, the independent ' 
counsel, tf Ms Lewinsky dates, under oath that she did 
have an adffek but Mr C&rrton continues to deny it, it could 
leave him open to possfoie charges of perjury and 
obstruction of justice aid trigger impeachment hearings In 
Congress. Mark Suzman, Washington 

FRENCH ECONOMY 

m _ 

Recovery helps reduce jobless 

France’s strong economic recovery is reducing unempioy- 
ment fester than expected. Headline unemployment in 
June fell by 14,000 to 256m, equivalent to 11 .8 per cent 
of tha workforce, according to lnsee, the affidai statistics 
institute. 

Only six months ago the government of Lionel Jospin, 
prime minister, forecast that unemployment would not fail 
to this level until the end of 1998. However, June was the 
10th successive month in which foe jobless rate has 
declined from last year's high of nearly 1Z5 per cent The 
government’s latest estimates indicate 300,000 Jobs will be 
crested this year. 

lnsee has already predicted this year's economic growth 
could be 3.2 per cent against the official projection of 3 
per cent - thanks to stronger than anticipated domestic 
demand. Economists noted yesterday France was now 
entering a virtuous circle whereby declining unemployment 
boosted GDP growth which in turn cut unemployment. 

The Sodafet-fed government has made cutting high 
unemployment one of its principal goals. The improved 
picture reflects in part the large number of "mate-work” 
jobs created in the public sector - notably schools - for 
young people. Most of these youth jobs were created ear- 
lier in the year and the June figures showed a slight 
increase in the number of under-25-year-oids seeking 
work. Robert Graham, Paris 


HOLO CAUST GOLD ^ 

Deutsche Bank accused 

A team of historians commissioned by Deutsche Bank to 
trace the origin of gold bars it traded during the Nazi era 
yesterday confirmed the bank had profited from gold taken 
from Holocaust victims. 

The historians were unable to determine with certainty 
whether bank executives knew some of the gold pur- 
chased from the Rachsbank, the Nazi central bank, -.had/ 
been taken directly from Nazi victims. However, they said 
it was “fikeiy’ Deutsche Bank officials had been aware of 
the origin of some of the gold. Given their connections and 
information available at the time, bank officials “could have 
known that the gold originally belonged and. . . stfH 
belongs to victims of Nazi Germany," the report con- 
cluded.. 

In a press statement, Deutsche Bank said it “deeply 
regrets the injustice that was dona”. 

Deutsche Barrie was named ri a lawsuit fried in June in. 
New York on behalf of 10,000 Holocaust suvivois and vic- 
tims’ relatives. That lawsuit still pending, alleges Deutsche 
Bank and Dresdner Bank profited from the looting of gold 
and other personal property from Jewish victims of the 
Holocaust AP, Frankfifft 


IND 1 A-PAK 1 STAN RELATIONS 

Talks collapse amid acrimony 

India and Pakistan yesterday admitted that the latest 
round of talks aimed at easing tensions had collapsed and 
both sides promptly mounted a fresh war of words despite 
international pressure to keep up a dialogue. The two 
rivals blamed each other for the faBure following three 
days of talks on the sidelines of a South Asian summit In 
the Sri Lankan capital, Colombo. 

Nawaz Sharif, Pakistan prime minister, told a local news- 
paper yesterday that tdks with AB. Vajpayee, his Indian 
counterpart, had produced "zero" results. “Yes, it’s a 
stalemate," Mr Sharif said. “We are not here to waste each 
other's time." 

He blamed India's reluctance to debate the status of the 
disputed Himalayan state of Kashmir. 

India flatly rejected Pakistani calls for third-party media- 
tion to resolve the problems between them. 

Talks between Mr Sharif and Mr Vajpayee were the first 
since nuclear tests carried out by the countries in May 
sparked fears of war in the region. 

India's foreign secretary, K. Raghunath, said the two 
sides would keep “diplomatic channels open”, 

Amal Jayasmghe, Colombo 


BANK OF CENTRAL GREECE 


Egnatia makes tiighest bid 

Egnatia Bank, a private Greek bank based in the northern 
city of Thessaloniki, yeste r d a y made the highest bid for a 
control Hng stake in Bank of Central Greece, one of the 
three state-controlled banks included in the Socialist gov- 
ernment's fast-track privatisation programme. 

Egnatia offered DrlTbn ($57m) for 51 per cent of BCG, 
which was offered for sale by Agricultural Bank of Greece 
through a tender on foe Athens stock exchange. Three 
other bids were received, all from small Greek banka. An 
ABG official said Egnatia's offer was “unexpectedly high" 
given that BCG was valued earfier this year tty Arthur 
-Andersen, the international accountants, at Dr13bn. 

Kerin Hope, Atoms 


THAI TRADE 


US agrees short-term finance 

Thailand and foe US yesterday signed an agreement for 
foe US to provide $1bri in short-term trade financing via 
the Export-Import Bank of the US. The financing pro- 
gramme is pail of foe SI .7bn US assistance package to 
Thailand announced during the visit of Chuan Leekpai. . 
prime mlnfster. to Washington in March. 

The agreement provides short-term insurance coverage 
for letters of credit Issued by Thai commercial banks for 
companies in Thailand to purchase US exports of goods ' 
and services. Ted Bardacto, Bangkok ~ 
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HHANCIAL SUPERVISION REGULATOR'S ACTION COMES AS EMBARRASSING BACKDROP TO OBUCHI GOVERNMENT'S FIRST DAY IN OFFICE 



s new watchdog bites the banks 



Japan's new financial 
watchdog yesterday Hexed 
its muscles and ' pe nal i se d 
some of the country's big- 
gest banks and brokerages 
*r wining and drafa E 
bureaucrats in return for 
Savours. The decision to pun- 
fair the banks comes as an 
. onabarrasslng backdrop to 
the first day of Japan’s new 
government under Keizo 
Ouucbl, prime minister. 

The recently formed 
financial Supervisory 
Agency slapped the severest 


penalties on Sanwa 
which has been barred from 
direct sales of ftmfo 
and hum forming a bolding 
company until 1999. japa- 
mese banks have been keen 
to form h olding corinpantea 
arid enter the T mrtn ai funds 
market in the wake of mar* 
kef deregulation. - 
The FSA said Sanwa Bank 
had obtained information 
from bureaucrats on the 
Bask of Japan’s short-term 
interest rate policy to use ' 
the material in Ha money 
markets. Sanwa was also 
punished for obtaining the 


results rtoffidfo in s pections 
ctf other hanks. . 

yh>hf ifiyazawa, the sew 
finance minister, has 
pledged to dean up the 
banking sector, which has 
bed and problem loans total? 

ing ?87,G00ta (*618m). 

Masaharn Kao/ FSA com- 
missioner, said he expected 
fiie penalised groups to 
upgrade thair totenml super- 
visozy practices to regain 
public trust 

Sanwa said last night it 

took the punishments seri- 
ously and would Improve 
Internal practices. But ana- 


lysts said the bank's earn- 
ings would not be affected 

Other banks punished 
indude the Industrial Back 
of Japan, Sumitomo Bank, 
Bank of Tokyo-Mitsubishi, 
Dai-Ichi Kangyo Bank and 
Asahi Bank, which must 
repeat on improvements in 
their business practices 
every six months. Fuji Bank, 
•Sakura Bank and the 
Long-Term' Credit Bank of 
Japan, currently in merger 
talks wttoSamitamo Trust, 
were also punished. 

Four brokerages. Nomura 
Securities, Jfikko Securities, 


Datwa Securities and Sakura 
Securities must also register 
their improved internal prac- 
tices, the FSA said. 

A series of bribery scan- 
dals have damaged the repu- 
tation of Japan's financial 
sector and regulators. 

In January, Tokyo prose- 
cutors arrested the director 
of the Japan Highway Public 
agency, a semi-pnhHe body 
which manages toll roads, 

on suspicion of taking bribes 

- lavish wining and iflfong - 
from Nomura Securities. 

Separately, two of 

the finance ministry were 


arrested in the same month 
on suspicion of accepting 
bribes ft mu banks 7hc Inci- 
dents led to the resignation 
of Hiroshi Mltsuzaka, the 
finance minister, and several 
senior bureaucrats from the 
ministry of finance, a race- 
mighty institution at the 
heart of policy-making In 
Japan. 

The FSA. formed in June, 
timtr over tiie Finance Minis- 
try’s role of supervising and 
monitoring toe finance sec- 
tor. 


Gnmrtiar k crow. Cage 7 



kills hundreds in 
worst flooding in 44 years 


'Epidemics in stricken 
hit national economic 

~ By James (felting &» Wuhan, - 
caofrat Ch ina 

• "We are not afraid. We have 
a . lot of experience dealing 
with floods,” said the emier- 
_ gency relief worker standing 
, ana wall of sanrifr a g s yester- 
day, as the muddy waters of 
. the Yangtze rim lapped a 
. metre btiow toe top of the 
dyke. “It happens every 
year. This time, the water is 

JUSt higher than eVBT.”' 

The seasonal flooding of 
v the Yangtze has been unusu- 
ally fierce this summer. 
While toe dyke-builders in 
toe industrial city of Wuhan 
have mostly greeted toe ris- 
ing water levels with a mix- 
ture of resignation and bra- 
vado, there are tens of 
thousands of other people 
scraping together makeshift 
defences to protect lives and 
livelihoods. 

Torrential rains over the 
last two months have raised 
the waters of the Yangtze 
and connecting waterways 
to their highest level since 
1954, when flooding claimed 
SUMO lives and affected 30m 

people- V . . ’ 

Already this year, as com- 
munities w China have been 
inundated by Sash floods 
from the summer" down- 


areas of China are feared as unusually* fierce seasonal rains 
output and prompt official Galls for reflection on heroic deeds 


- pours* the flooding has killed 
hundreds of people, left over 
im homeless and caused 
nearly ?5bn worth of dam- 
age.' 

The Chinese government 
blamed the flooding for 
a tan rtf Um tonnes In this 
year’s summer grain harvest 
and for shaving 04 of a per- 
centage point off national 
economic growth in the first 
six months of 1998. 

Although the rising fide 
paused yesterday, the pain 
inflicted by the Yangtze. Chi- 
na’s largest river, threatens 
to get worse. 

The ministry of health has 
announced the dispatch of 
ZOO.OOO doctors and assis- 
tants to off toe threat 
of epidemics in the stricken 
areas. U jiangab, an nfHHai 
with the health ministry's 
department Df disease con- 
trol, said: “Exceptionally 
serious flooding this year 
has increased the risk of epi- 
demics of cholera, malaria, 
diarrhoea and hepatitis.” 

In Wuhan, which has a 
population of 7m. there is 
talk that if the water rises 
much higher toe river wifi 
have to be diverted 
upstream, flooding a huge 
areaof farmland and forcing 
tiii* evacuation of thousands 


in order to protect toe dty. 

One worker. who >*s 
Joined the force of L5m~mSf- 
tary and civilian personnel 
on a 24-hoar defence of toe 
river walls all along the cen- 
tral and lower stretch of toe 
Yangtze, eafd: “Local-people 
are of heavy 

rainfall. Even though heavy 
rains are not expected now, 
we have to remain on high 
alert.” 

The Yangtze crisis has 
thrown up both heroes and 
hyperbole. 

This week, for example, 
the Co mmunist party of 
China decided to grant the 
honour of posthumous party 
membership to Feng Zhi- 
long, a branch secretory of 
the Communist Youth 
League, who was killed 
attempting to rescue people 
stranded during heavy rains 
in July. Mr Peng had saved 
more than SO people before 
he was washed away by toe 
floods, according to a report 
by toe statoowned Xinhua 
news agency. A mass cam- 
paign has been launched to 
study bis flood-fighting hero- 
ism. 

The official media have 
sought to highlight toe 
efforts of the People’s libera- 
tion Army, as well as civic 


officials working to relocate 
Yangtze valley residents and 
re infor c e the river walls. 

"Swearing to five and die 
with toe thrwumnife of kilo- 
metres of levees and 
embankments of toe Yangtze 
they have built in a 
last-ditto effort to stem the 
flooding, millions of soldiers 
and civilians Eire coping with 
disaster relief efforts or 
patrolling defences round 
the clock searching for any 
hidden flaws," the China 
Daily reported. 

For many people, however, ’ 
the armnai flooding has 
proved a less dramatic 

jnMnlwMwiP0 

In Yichang, a dty beside 
toe scenic Three Gorges 
area, residents appeared 
unfazed this week by 
stretches of road filled 
nearly waist-high with 
water. They stripped down 
to their underpants or 
hitched skirts into their 
underwear to wade home 
after work. 

• And, yesterday, as the sun 
beat down on toe central 
reaches of the Yangtze in 
Hubei provi n ce, the frenzied 
flood-work seemed to have 
stopped for the time being 
and children were swimming 
in the fields. . 



interest rates 


Bjy.SheVa Hctkdfr 
kTKpata Umpur 


Malaysia Towered interest 
rates yesterday against toe 
advice of economists, who 
warned that easing mone- 
tary policy increased toe 
risk of an additional- outflow 
of funds and a further depre- 
dation of toe ringgit 

Bank Negara, the central 
bank, said it was lowering 
the three-month interven- 
tion rate, at which it lends to . 
banks, by 50 basis points to 
105 per cent. 

Interbank lending rates 
are based on that rate add, 
in turn; determine commer- 
cial bank base "lending rates. 

The cut' is atmed at provid- 
ing banks with additional 
funds so. that they can 
resume lending at lower 


rates. Bards have virtually 
stopped .extending credit as 
unpaid loans mount and 
their deposit bases shrink 
with the flow of (kinds off- 
shore. 

Economists say banks in 
Singapore have been attract- 
ing ringgit deposits with 
rates of dose to 30 per cent - 
about double the rates 
offered in Malaysia. ' 

Malaysia is desperate to 
restore liquidity and revive 
lending as the economy 
heads into a sharp recession. 

The easing of monetary 
policy is a political victory 
for Mahathir Mohamad, toe 
Malaysian prime minister, 
who has been pressing the 
central bank for mon t hs to 
cut rates. 

Bank Negara and Anwar 
Ibrahim, the deputy prime 


minister and finance minis- 
ter, had been following the 
unofficial advice of the.toter- 
natiq nai Monetary Fund and 
many , economists, to main- 
tain high rates to attract 
deposits and provide support 
to the ringgit. 

But Dr. Mahathir has side- 
lined Mr Anwar In recent 
weeks and handed responsi- 
bility for e c o nomi c recovery 
to his confidant and eco- 
nomic adviser, Datim Zainud- 
dtn. who is also a proponent 
of lower interest rates. 

-Economists are concerned 
that the' rate cut will only 
^ p "jn?nte the Hquidity cri - 

sis. 

Thera is nothing to keep 
the money from flowing off- 
shore, thereby intensifying 
pressure on the ringgit, 
which has traded as low as 


half Its value against toe US 
dollar since toe crisis began. 

“A premature easing could 
be counterprodiictlve.'’ said 
Paul Alapat, senior econo- 
mist at Tndosuez W.L Can- 
Securities. 

“There could be a fair 
amount of leakage.” 

The other risk is that the 
additional money will be 
channelled Into nonproduc- 
tive sectors, such as prop- 
erty, which are eager for 
funding. 

Although toe authorities 
are encouraging credit to 
productive sectors, such as 
manufacturing, economists 
said there was little call 
from them for funds as 
external demand in the 
region - where most of Mal- 
aysia's exports are destined 
- has dropped sharply. 


INDONESIA VICTIMS T HOUGH T TO HAVE DIED DURING MIL I TARY CRACKDOWN 

Mass graves discovery points 
to killing s under Suharto 


By Saader Thrones In Jakarta 

Indonesian parliamentarians 
have found seven mass 
graves in. toe province of 
Aceh, according to a report *i 
yesterday is a prominent 
newspaper. The grave s are 

the most dramatic discovery 
following recent revelations 
• of human rights abuses 
allegedly committed fay th e 
government of former presi- 
dent Suharto- 

Soars Karya, tte mouth - - 
piece of Golkar, toe govern- 
ment party, quoted a parlia- 
mentary fact-fi nd ing team as . 
saying it had seen “thou- 
sands" of skeletons In mass 
graves throughout Aceh* the 
northern part Sumatra, 
and suspected that “more 
♦han 5,000" people were 


Yj,- 

Diplomats said these find- 
ings appeared credflSe and- 
- would confirm earlier 
reports by Amnesty. Intern*. 

tjonai and-th e US govanv 

matt Those- estimated that 

more than V** p® 0 ?.®’ 
including women and «ui- 
eb-en, were killed by toe mDi- 
wy bi a crackdown on a. 
separatist rebel movement 
between 1999 andiflSS. . - 

. The new government « 
President B. J. Habibie, 
eager to gain popular so £ 
port, has aflowed a. series of 


. human rights investigations 
into allegations of abuses in 
Aceh,. Man Jaya, East Timor 
and toe main Island of Java 
ItseK. Mr Habibie recently 
art up. a committee to inves- 
tigate - the perpetrators 
.behind riots in Jakarta and 
other cities tn May, toe Md- 
r m p p ' m gK dOBBBS of activ- 
ists, rad toe rape at more 
than TOO women of ethnic 

pMnas* iteeMilL 

The fact-finding teams 
were set tip in response to 
media reports of abuse by 

military . and intelligence 
agencies toroughout Mr 
Suharto's’ 52-year rule. The 
repents have shocked Indo- 
nesians who had been kept 
in toe dark because of tight 
controls on the media.' • 

The team in Aceh also 
found a detention camp 'in 
toe town of Ptd& The news- 
paper quoted Its commander 
as saying rebels had been 
tortured and executed there. 

- ’ These and other Investiga- 
tions reflect badly upon toe. 
military. The army has been 
keen to shew a more'toiter- 
ant stance in recent months 
but since . Mr, Suharto 
down it has fired at 
protesters 

Jays and- Instilled 1 
parts of East Thnor. 

, . spokesmen 
Lio comment, saying 



Suharto: graves fuel claim* of 
human right* abuses - 

only that the military had 
yet to receive any reports on 
the' Aceh investigation. 

Many, of the witness 
reports point the finger at 
Kopassus, tire special forces 
c om manded until earlier this 
year by the son-in-law of 
president Suharto, Prabowo 
Subianta. Gen Prabowo has 
denied organising the May 
riots ' and Insisted he bad 
merely been following the 
president's orders. 

Indonesian newspapers 
have started to question 
whether Mr Suharto insti- 
gated the mayhem to pro- 


vide an excuse for a military 
crackdown on protesting stu- 
dents who were demanding 
his resignation. 

Many Indonesians believe 
his quiet departure from 
office, and the removal of 
Gen Prabowo and several 
leading generals close to 
him, could be part of a deal 
with Mr Habibie and the 
chief military commander, 
• General . vfiranto, in 
exchange for protection 
against prosecution. 

This would explain why a 
military investigation into 
the riots has faded to clarity 
what was behind the May 
violence or find 13 activists 
who are still missing. One 
turned up safe in the Phfflp- 
ptnes yesterday but most are 
’behaved dead. 

The findings in Aceh, 
where Mobil' is leading 
Indonesia's largest natural 
gas production project. Indi- 
cate that military excesses 
there have been at "least as 
severe as in East Timor, 
which has received much 
more international attention. 

Malaysia deported more 
than 500 Illegal Acehnese 
migrants in March alter riots 
in detention camps there, 
despite warnings from inter 
national human rights 
organisations that they 
could face torture at home. 




Workers form a human chain to rebuBd 1 
along the Yangtze River et Ktaoshfioou bt 1 


section* of dyke 

AP 


Beijing’s once 
mighty mayor 


By James Kynge In Bripng 


At the height of hb power, 
Chen Xitong, toe former 
mayor of Beijing, was known 
far a cavalier lifestyle and 
for boasting that he was 
beyond toe reach of the law. 

But yesterday television 
showed him standing in a 
baggy, blue boiler Jacket, 
shuffling from foot to foot, 
as a judge read out his jail 
sentence: 13 years for 
corruption and four years for 
dereliction of duty. Stubble 
darkened his chin and the 
Jet black hair that had 
always been immaculately 
greased was now messy and 
flecked with grey. 

When fortunes reverse in 
China, the transformation is 
often total. 

Mr Chen. 67. Is the most 
senior Chinese leader to be 
jailed since the downfall of 
the “Gang of Four”, which 
included Jiang Qing, the 
wife of Mao Zedong, 20 years 
ago. Mr Chen was a member 
of the all-powerful potttburo 
until he was ousted In 1995. 
His position as Bailing 
mayor put him just a few 
heartbeats away from the 
pinnacle of Chinese power. 

“When you are down, even 
crawling is a mistake,** said 
Liu Qingtan. a Beijing 
resident shocked at the sight 
of the former mayor so 
humbled. 

“When the wall starts 
collapsing, 10,000 people 
rash to push it down. When 
the drum is punctured, 
1&000 people come to beat it 
in,” he added, quoting a 
Chinese proverb on the 
mercilessness of h umanit y. 

In toe four years since his 
downfall, toe story of Mr 
Chen and the former deputy 
mayor. Wang Baosen - who 
was found in 1995 with a 
bullet in his head - has 
become a small industry. 

One book, Hemet'S Fury, 
which claimed to tell the 
story of his fall from grace, 
was for years a bestseller in 
the capital 

A sequel. Heaven's WiU. 
went on sale just before the 
trial, confidently predicting 


that Mr Chen would get at 
least 15 years. It shows a 
photograph of a well-known 
television presenter who It 
alleges was one of Mr Chen's 
mistresses. Another alleged 
mistress, a hotel manager, is 
shown sitting on a bed. 
There is also a picture of a 
sports car which Mr Chen fa 
reported to have given to 
another mistress. 

“How many women did 
Chen Xitong play around 
with? He himself has lost 
count,” runs the preamble to 
one chapter. 

Asked if the contents of 
the book were true, a 
bookstall owner said 
yesterday; “Who cares? He is 
not going to sue now, is he?” 

The television news 
showed evidence of wbat it 
said was RMB580.000 
($58,000) gathered In bribes: 
a gold ring, a gold tortoise, a 
silver carriage ami horses, a 
house in the countryside 
equipped with massage 
chairs and an extensive 
bedroom complex. 

But these may, in fact, be 
mere trinkets in the Chen 
Xitong affair. Mora than 40 
officials connected with Mr 
Chen have been arrested so 
far and an Internal report 
last year said he had 
amassed a personal fortune 
of S24m. He was also 
implicated In a series of 
financial schemes which 
may have totalled $2bn In 
value. 

Mr Chen, after aH held the 
final Imprimatur on 
construction projects in 
Beijing during a building 
boom in the early 1990s 
which transformed the 
capital. He is also 
remembered for the active 
role he took in the 
suppression of student 
demonstrations for more 
democracy in 1999. 

He called those 
demonstrations “bourgeois 
liberalism" , but tn a 
memorable Irony, the 
exposure of his own lifestyle 
prompted official 
newspapers to lambast him 
for a “rotten bourgeois 
ideology”. 


Result of the re-opening of 
the public offer of exchange 


by 


Fortis AG 


for all shares that it has not previously acquired in 


Generate de Banque 



Generate Bank 


At the closing of the re-opened public offer of exchange on 27 July 1998, 
683,850 shares of G6n£rale de Banque/Generale Bank had been offered 
for exchange. The participation of Fortis in die capital of 
G6n6rale de Banque/Generale Bank now amounts to a total of 
17,862^86 shares, representing 98-2% of the capital. 

The delivery to the shareholders of Generate de Banque/Generale Bank of the 
securities pursuant to die public offer of exchange, and the payment of the cash 
amounts, will take place on 7 August 1998. 
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US economy slows pace but still robust 


By Geraid Baker ta Waslungtoa 

The US economy slowed 
from its recent frenetic pace 
in the three months to June, 
but the deceleration was 
caused by a number of 
special factors and the 
underlying picture was one 
of continued robust 
expansion, in spite of the 
growing impact of the Asian 
financial crisis. 

Gross domestic product 
rose at a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of 1.4 per cent in 
the second quarter, the Com- 
merce Department said yes- 
terday. It was the weakest 
quarter for three years and 


the rise showed a sharp 
deceleration from the 5.5 per 
cent increase of the first 
quarto-. 

But the less hectic pace of 
expansion owed most to a 
slowdown in inventory 
growth in reaction to a surge 
in stockbuilding by compa- 
nies in the first three 
Tpprwths of the year. 

The Commerce Depart- 
ment said the inventory 
slowdown knocked 2L3 per- 
centage paints off the rate of 
growth of gross domestic 
product 

The strike at General 
Motors probably took a fur- 
ther 0.5-1 percentage paints 


off growth through lost pro- 
duction. 

Meanwhile, the Asian cri- 
sis - as demonstrated by an 
enormous increase in the 
trade deficit in the three 
months to June - is biting 
harder into the economy. 
The Inflati on-adjusted value 
of exports fell by 8 pa* cent, 
while imports increased by 
1L9 pa: cent. 

Bat, excluding the two 
special factors, it was clear 
that even the deepening 
effect of the Asian crisis is 
still being heavily out- 
weighed by tbe strength of 
domestic demand. Real per- 
sonal consumption spen di ng 


increased at an annual rate 
of 5JJ per cent, down only 
slightly from the first quar- 
to, and investment was also 

robust. 

And savings all but disap- 
peared - the savings ratio 
dropped to 0.6 per cent in the 
second quarter from L2 per 
cent in the first quarto. 

The critical question for 
policymakers at the Federal 
Reserve remains how the 
battle between domestic 
strength and international 
weakness now plays out 
over the rest of the year. - 

Alan Greenspan, the Fed 
chairman, said last week 
that he expected the Asian 


crisis to slow g rowt h over 
the rest of the year but 
warned that if ft did not, the 
Fed would have to raise 
interest rates, to prevent an 
upsurge in inflation. 

With interest rates low. 
wages rising smartly and 
stock prices still near record 
levels the Immediate outlook 
for domestic consumption 
and investment looks posi- 
tive. That may prove stron- 
ger than any additional 
. impact stfll to be felt from 
Asia. 

Yet in spite of the solid 
growth in GDP, inflation has 
so far remained dormant. 
Tbe government’s chain- 


weighted price index rose at 
an annual rate of Just.tLS per 
cent in the second quarter. 
However. Mr Greenspan has 
warned that the Fed. is 
focused more on labour mar- 
kets, where wage pressures 
seem to be building. 

Tba underlying strength of 
the 05 economy was further 
hi g hli g hted by the Com- 
merce Department's annual 
benchmark revisions to its 
growth , estimates p ubli shed 
yesterday. In 1997 GDP 
expanded by ap p^r cent, not 
the 3-8 per cent previously 
es tima ted. In -1996, growth 
was 3.4 per cent, not 2J8 per 
cent as earlier reported- Tbe 


reason was that inflation 
was lower than previously 
estimated, and real growth, 
therefore, higher. 

The price index rose by 1-9 
per emit in both 1996 and 
1997, rather than the &3 and 
2 per cent previously 
reported. 

The department’s report 
on gross domestic product 
showed a fall In the savings 
rate of US consu m ers. 

The savings rate for all of 
1997 was revised to 2.1 per 
cent from a previously 
stated 3.9 per cent, bringing 
it to the lowest level , since 
the Great Depression of the 
1930 b. 


Popular Algerian singer’s 
death prompts fear and anger 
among Berber population 

The killing of Lounes Matoub a few days before a law making 
Arabic the only official language brings more turmoil to 
a country already tearing itself apart, writes Roula Khalaf 


I n Taourirt Moussa, a pic- 
turesque Algerian village 
of cherry and fig trees in 
the Djnrdjura mountains of 
Kabylia. a group of young 
girls in bright traditional 
Berber dresses were crying 
on the tomb of Lounes 
Matoub, the popular Alge- 
rian sings* who was killed in 
June. 

The girls had travelled 
70km from their homes to 
join his village in mourning 
a man they idolised. “He was 
everything to us, he was our 
hope,” said Jamila Ouazar, 
fighting her tears as 
Matoub’s music played in 
the background. 

“The regime has always 
ignored us,” she went on. 
“They feared we would one 
day achieve what we want, 
that we become true Algeri- 
ans, and Lounes stood up to 
thorn and told them of OUT 
distress.” 

Tngfifa Matoub’s house, his 
mother sat surrounded by 
his pictures. A little over a 
month since he was shot 
dead on the road leading 
down from the village to Tizi 
Ouzou, the main Kabyle city, 
there was no trace of grief in 
her voice, only of anger. 

“I believe In God,” she 
said, speaking in Tamazight. 
the Berber language. “But 
Lounes was my prophet.” 
The Barbers, she insisted. 


should take up arms to 
struggle for what Matoub 
fought far, official recogni- 
tion of Tamazight “I want 
us to struggle until tbe end.” 

Kabylia has traditionally 
been a rebellious region. Its 
Berbers, representing some 
30 per cent of the nearly 30m 
population of Algeria, gave 
the country some of its most 
revered historical leaders. It 
produced some of the most 
radical anti-Islamists, but 
also some of Algeria’s fier- 
cest TslaTnigfs 

Because unity has never 
been their strong point the 
Berbers’ demands for recog- 
nition of their language have 
been easily ignored. 

The Berbers of Kabylia are 
represented by two parties. 
One has backed the re gime ’s 
efforts to marginalise the 
Islam ic Salvation Front 
(FIS), tbe party which was 
about to win the elections 
cancelled by the army in 
1992. The other has always 
called for the regime to nego- 
tiate with the FIS to find a 
way out of Algeria's crisis. 

Politically, Matoub repre- 
sented only one faction of 
Berber mentality, the most 
radical. Hie sang not only for 
"recognition of Tamazight - 
for decades the Berbers’ 
principal demand - but also 
against the Islamists, whose 
fight with the government 


has so far cost more than 
65.000 Uvea. 

His fierce anti-Islamism 
had come to represent 
another facet of Algerian 
extremism and intolerance, 
and a complicating factor for 
peace in Algeria. Insisting 
they are not Arabs, Berbers 
who followed Matoub’s radi- 
cal line wanted a staunchly 
gpniinr state in which Islam- 
ist parties, however moder- 
ate, were outlawed. 

But Matoub’s popularity 
spread because he did not 
spare the Algerian regime 
his anger. He sang of the 
Berbers’ frustration with the 
fact that the regime, while 
fighting the Islamists, had 
given only symbolic conces- 
sions to Tamazight 

“He gave us something we 
could believe in.* Like a God, 
he spoke to us with simple 
words,” said Dahman 
Louadi. a 23-year-old unem- 
ployed man. . 

Mato Ob's kffling came a 
few days before a law 
imposed Arabic as Algeria's 
only official language. It 
caused uproar in a country 
already tearing itself apart 
In the days following his 
murder, even Berbers who 
disagreed with him politi- 
cally joined In protests in 
main towns asking for recog- 
nition of their language. The 
protests turned into riots 



Protest singeit Lounes M srrvfi , who was a saaMina ted In June, pfctnred p erfonnfciQ during a Barter damnatiailon in 1995 


and some public property 
was destroyed . 

Divisions deepened 
between the two Berber- 
based political parties, but 
some people in Kabylia were 
no longer listening to either. 
New youth groups which 
pledge allegiance to no-ane 
appeared. So did a communi- 
que from a so-called Armed 
Berber Movement, which 
some In Taourirt Moussa say 
is real, but others consider a 
fabrication. 

Matoub’s death and the 
imposition of the Arabic lan- 
guage law highlighted the 
extent of Kabylia’s anger 
towards the authorities, and 


pointed to a widening divide 
between Algerian society 
and its rulers. 

An Islamist extremist 
group rUrimflri responsibility 
for his killing and his 

mnrtwr blame d the Trdamte 
Armed Groups (GIA). But 
many villagers insisted last 
week that Matoub was assas- 
sinated by the regime. 

In their anger and grief, 
they segued to have linked 
his Wiling with tbe regime’s 
language law. Because they 
are virulently anti-Islamist ■*- 
and the Algerian , regime, 
while fi ghting to marginalise 
the FIS. has included an 
Islamist party not related to 


the FIS in the government - 
they have also confused, the 
regime with Islamists, and 
all tbe Islamists with poten- 
tial terrorists. 

“If you speak of Islamists, 
then you are speaking of the 
regime,” said a young man. 
“As Lounes used to sing, the 
regime created Mamina to 
counter the power of Kabylia 
and to oppress us.” 

A local representative 
explained: “Even if the 
regime says the truth today, 
people bee do not believe it. 
■ We want -a state that is cred- 
ible hut they do nothing to 
make thems elves credible.” 

In Taourirt Moussa, the 


villagers now trust no-one. 
and some 50-out of the 1,500 
residents are armed. Hand- 
ing weapons to the popula- 
tion to form" .self-defence 
militias to protect Itself 
against armed groups has 
been a strategy of the gov- 
ernment since 1995. 

Some in Kabylia have 
warned, howeva*. that this is 
l parting to a dangerous Mili- 
tarisation of society, which 
could one day backfire. 

“Even the security forces 
are not allowed in after 
dark.’’ said a member of the 
militia. “Any intruder who 
comes in will be immedi- 
ately shot”. 


Silicon Valley 
shrugs off 
hard times 


By Roger Taylor 
in San Francesco 

Marlene Somsak is one of 
the 2,400 middle and senior 
managers at Hewlett-Pack- 
ard who have this week been 
asked to take a three- month 
pay cut to help the company 
through the hard times. 

But her enthusiasm for 
her employer is undaunted. 
“Most of us have been able 
to put nice down-payments 
on homes and had great holi- 
days as a result of the suc- 
cess of this company and we 
expect more of the same in 
the future. Most people here 
understand that the best 
way to keep a stable work- 
force is to share the good 
times and the bad.” Her 
views are widely shared 
around Silicon Valley, where 
the downturn in parts of the 
semiconductor and computer 
markets has done little to 
dent the Industry's gung-ho 
attitude to the fixture. 

Companies have been 
imaginative in dealing with 
the problems - National 
Semiconductor this week 
asked all its 13JXX) employ- 
ees to take their holidays 
this fall, bringing forward 
holiday from next year if 
necessary, in an attempt to 
get it out of the way while 
times are slack. 

Another approach . is 
enforced unpaid leave. Com- 
panies such as Intel, the 
leading chip manufacturer, 
and same af the companies 
which supply chip-making 
equipment have asked 
employees to take time off. 

But those affected remain 
sanguine. One recent Silicon 
Valley recruit who arrived 
here from the UK only to be 
told he had two weeks’ 
unpaid vacation seemed 
remarkably untroubled as he 
headed off far a week wind- 
surfing in HawaiL 

ft is the sort of labour rela- 
tions that would wifllrp man. 
agers at General Motors 
weep. But it is not unusual 
in Silicon Valley, where 


unionisation is almost 
unheard of and where wide- 
spread ownership of share 
options give employees a 
dose interest in the fortunes 
of their companies. 

More seriously, the down- 
turn has meant job cuts, 
with about a dozen semicon- 
ductor and related busi- 
nesses announcing cuts. 

The redundancies have 
caused some embarrassment 
to the industry at a time 
when it Is Miring Congress 
to approve an Increase in the 
number of overseas employ- 
ees it is allowed to hire. 
However, the semiconductor 
manufacturers point out 
that they employ only about 
5 per cent of the 65,000 over- 
seas work permits issued to 
the high-tech industry. 

Jeff Weir of the Semicon- 
ductor Industry Association 
points out that many of the 
redundancies in the semi- 
conductor industry are 
achieved through attrition 
and that even those forced 
out of their jobs can expect 
to be re-employed in about 
GO days. “The industry has a 
very high-level workforce. 
Even the assembly workers 
have some form of higher 
education - the people in the 
fabrication plants are operat- 
ing computers and monitor- 
ing equipment which 
requires training and brain- 
power.” he explains. 

This also means high lev- 
els of pay in tbe industry — 
the counties that form Sili- 
con Valley have among the 
highest average incomes in 
the country, with average 
household Income for cou- 
ples of over $60,000. 

• Life can get tough - every- 
one remembers 1985, when a 
price war with Japan caused 
industry sales to drop by a 
third, causing panic. 

In comparison, the indus- 
try expects sales this year to 
he down by less than 10 per 
cent and to bounce back 
strongly in 1999. 
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CANADA MAGAZ INE ADVERTI SING BA N LATEST STRATEGY TO COMBAT US INFLUE NCE - __ 

Move to protect cultural identity 


By Edward Aldan In Toronto 

There’s a joke that used to 
be told in Canada but isn’t 
heard much any more. Ques- 
tion: “What’s the difference 
between Canada and 
yoghurt?” Answer "Yoghurt 
has a live culture." 

It poked fun at Canada’s 
deeply felt insecurity over 
sharing a continent with the 
world’s most Insistent cul- 
ture: the US. 

Hollywood films reap 
about 85 per cent of Cana- 
dian box office revenue, 
American television attracts 
three quarters of prime-time 
viewing in English-speaking 
Canada and US magazines 
occupy about 80 per cent of 
the shelf space. 

But Canada, which sees 
itself on the frontline of a 
global struggle against the 
export of American culture. 


has slowly been turning the 
battle around. 

This week Canaria struck 
at US magazine publishers 
by announcing it would han 
foreign publications from 
accepting advertising tar- 
geted directly at a Canadian 
audience. The decision came 
in response to a'World Trade 
Organisation ruling which 
outlawed an existing 80 per 
cent excise tax on advertis- 
ing in so-called split-run edi- 
tions - separate editions of 
foreign publications aimed 
at Canadian readers and 
designed to attract Canadian 
advertising revenue. 

The advertising ban will 
ensure that Canadians can 
continue to produce stories 
“that are central to our cul- 
ture and identity as Cana- 
dians", said Sheila Copps, 
Canadian heritage minister. 

Last month Ms Ccrpps con- 


vened the first international 
summit of culture ministers 
to devise common strategies 
for protecting cultural diver- 
sity. The US. which has no 
culture minister, was not 
invited. 

Despite the steady diet of 
American fare, defenders of 
Canada’s aggressive cultural 
protection policies say Cana- 
dians want to see more of 
their own. The problem is 
economies of scale. 

For a Canadian television 
station, buying a high-qual- 
ity US programme costs 
about 10 per cent as much as 
producing a comparable 
Canadian show.. For Ameri- 
can magazines, adding a 
Canadian edition would 
allow them to sell adverts at 
a fraction of the cost Cana- 
dian magazines say they 
must charge to survive. 

The Canadian government 


has responded by adopting 
what Matthew Fraser, a 
Ryerson University profes- 
sor. eafls a .“national cham- 
pion strategy”. In which the 
government uses direct sub- 
sidies, Canadian content 
quotas and import restric- 
tions to promote quality 
Canadian programming. 

That policy bore fruit last 
week with the merger of 
Canada’s two largest inde- 
pendent film and television 
producers. Alliance and 
Atlantis, to form the first 
studio in Canadian history 
that can compete with the 
US giants. 

Since the mid-1980s, when 
the govexunent. began sup- 
porting independent produc- 
ers, the volume of Canadian 
film and television produc- 
tion has more than tripled. . 

Canadian magazines, 
which have enjoyed a 


monopoly on Canadian 
advertising dollars since the 
mid-1960s, have used that 
money to produce higher- 
quality journals that capture 
about 65 per cent of all Cana- 
dian sales, up from 25 per 
cent in the 1950s. 

Ms Copps is also taking a 
closer look at film distribu- 
tion in Canada, where Holly- 
wood’s dominance of the cin- 
ema ‘ chains has left 
Canadian films with less 
than 5 per cent or the screen 
time outside French-speak- 
ing Quebec. 

While the billions spent to 
promote Canadian culture 
have cut only slightly into 
sales of American goods, it 
has been more than enough 
to worry the US, where 
entertainment products are 
now the second largest 
export after aerospace. 
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Moslem states called on to 
help Palestinians buy land 


By Judy Dempsey in Jerusalem 


A group of Islamic countries 
has called cm Moslem states 
to reconsider their ties with 
Israel as well as provide Pal- 
estinians with financial 
assistance to buy land in 
Jerusalem. 

The 16 states of the Jeru- 
salem Committee, chaired by 
King Hassan of Morocco, 
met in Casablanca this week 
to decide how to block 
Israel's attempts to expand 
the borders of Jerusalem. 

For Islam, Jerusalem is 
the third holiest site, as tbe 
Prophet Mohammed is 
believed to have ascended to 
heaven from Temple Mount, 
dose to the Wailing or West- 
era WalL 

Ehud Olmert, mayor of 
Jerusalem, said earlier this 
week, he was determined to 
bring suburbs west of tbe 
city and Jewish settlements 
east of the city in the West 
Bank under a Greater Jeru- 
salem umbrella. He said it 


was necessary to preserve 
tiie Jewish character of the 
city, make it more attractive 
by providing a wider range 
of services, and create a 
broader tax base. Tbe city is 
running an annual budget 
deficit of $120m. 

The plan to expand the 
city’s boundaries was 
unveiled in June by Benja- 
min Netanyahu. Israeli 
prime minister, and agreed 
by the cabinet 

The Palestinians fear it 
will have three conse- 
quences. It will cut off the 
West Bank from east Jeru- 
salem, where they expect to 
have Che capital of Palestine, 
ft will cut the West Bank 
between north and south 
when a new eastern ring, or 
security, road will be built 
around Jerusalem. And it 
will allow Israel to establish 
“tacts on the ground” even 
though the future status of 
the city, as agreed under the 
Oslo peace accords, is sup- 
posed to be left until final 



Otaert: backs cky expansion 


status negotiations. 

Yet Palestinians believe 
the plans could be thwarted 
in financial and demo- 
graphic ways. The Jerusalem. 
Committee and Faisal Hus- 
seini. the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organisation official 


responsible for Jerusalem, 
are. setting up funds to 
finance the purchase of land 
in east Jerusalem as will as 
finance construction of hous- 
ing. In addition, there is a 
quiet but apparently success- 
ful campaign to persuade 
Palestinians in the West 
Bank. Israel or abroad to set- 
tle or return to east Jerusa- 
lem. 

Palestinian officials 
reckon the number of Pales- 
tinians living in the city has' 
increased from 160,000 last 
year to mound SO, 000 to the 
past few months, a third of 
the 584,000 population. 

• Israel wfll delay upgrad- 
ing Ethiopian fighter jets to 
avoid influencing the out- 
come of Addis Ababa's bor- 
der dispute with Eritrea, an 
Israeli official said yester- 
day, Reuters reports in Jeru- 
salem. “The planes, if they 
are renovated; will be deliv- 
ered. only to xnnthw year on 
condition that the. dispute 

Eida." 


Canada’s economy 
remains sluggish 


By Scott Mariam in Toronto 


The Canadian economy 
continued to show signs of 
slowing down after the gov- 
ernment repealed that May 
gross domestic product fell 
02 per emit from April. 

With a fiat performance to 
April, the Canadian econ- 
omy has tailed to grow for 
two consecutive months, for 
the first time in more than 
two years, said Statistics 
Canada, the federal agency. 
Compared with a year ear- 
liar, GDP to May was up 3 
percent 

May’s GDP results were 
weaker than expected and 
some economists forecast 
the economy would grow at 
an annualised rate of 2 per 
cent in the second quarto: 
after expanding 3.7 per cent 
during the first three 
months of 1998. 

Economic reports in the 
past two months have 
suggested that -the combina- 
tion of low commodities 
prices and a series of inter- 
est rate increases since last 


autumn have begun to affect 
the Canadian economy. 

John Lester, an economist 
at CIBC Wood Gundy broker- 
age, said that the expected 
second half slowdown in tact 
started in the second 
quarter. 

The May decline was wide- 
spread, with negative perfor- 
mances. in the finance, man- 
ufacturing. mining, 
construction, and transpor- 
tation services sectors. 

The financial services sec- 
tor, one of tire strongest to 
the economy for several 
years, shrank 1.7 per cent in 
May as volumes or stock 
trading declined. 

Labour unrest in the 
vehicle sector mid in the 
pulp and paper and construc- 
tion industries points to 
moderate growth in Juno. 

The poor May GDP result 
reduces the already slim pos- 
sibility that the Bank of Can- 
ada will raise its key interest 
rate to defend the sagging 
Canadian dollar, which was 
trading at 66.30 US cents yes- 
terday. 



The United Nations human 
rights committee yesterday 
issued a scathing verdict on 
Algeria’s human rights 
record and called cm the gov- 
ernment to take action to 
stop abuses. 

The committee, which bad 
examined Israel’s human 
rights record ton, - also 
sharply criticised the Jewish 
state's treatment of Israeli 
Arabs as well as Palestinians 
to the occupied territories. 

In recommendations 
issued at tbe end of its ses- 
sion to Geneva the commit- 
tee, made up of 18 human 
rights experts, expressed 
concern over allegations in 
Algeria of disappearances, 
systematic torture and 
secret detentions. U ques- 
tioned a government policy 
of arming civilians to set up 
self-defence groups, ■ 

The committee noted its 
dissatisfaction with Algeria’s 
report and the delegation's 
answers to toe committee’s 
questions. It urged the Alge- 
rian government to conduct 
investigations by an Inde- 
pendent body into massacres 
and to probe the conduct of 
security farces. 

The committee's recom- 
mendations are not binding, 
but they are the strongest 
criticism by a UN body of 
Algeria’s human rights 
record. They come as a 
high-level UN delegation is 
visiting Algeria on an infor- 
mation-gathering mission 
which involves assessing the 
h uman rights situation. 

. The Algerian government 
denies that violations arc 
generalised or By sterna Al- 
and opposes calls for inter- 
national and independent 
investigations into the kill- 
ings, which it blames on 
Islamist terrorists. 

But Mohamad Salah Dem- 
bri, Algeria's ambassador to 
the UN to Geneva, said yes- 
terday his country would 
look at the committe's 
recommendations and “see 
which ones can be applied”. 
He said the government 
would consider setting up a 
central registrar for missing 
people, but he argued that 
all reported disappearances 
and massacres had been 
investigated. 

On Israel, the committee 
said discrimination against 
Israeli Arabs had resulted in 
a lower standard of living 
than that of Israeli Jews. 
Regretting restrictions on 
the movement of Palestin- 
ians, It expressed “profound 
concern” at the effect af an 
unpublished directive of the 
ministry of the interior, 
under which Palestinians 
may lose their right to live 
in Arab East Jerusalem if 
they cannot prove It had 
been their "centre of life" for 
the past seven years. 

The committee also 
deplored the demolition of 
Arab homes as a means of 
punishment, and called on 
Israel to cease using what 
the government calls “mod- 
erate physical pressure" to 
obtain information from sus- 
pected terrorists. 

It expressed concern over 
persons - mainly Lebanese 
- kept in administrative 
detention as “bargaining 
chips" to negotiate the 
release of captured Israeli 
soldiers or bodies of soldiers. 
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S^JCONDUCTORS CHIP FACTORY FALLS VICTIM TO WIDE-RANGIMG OVERHAUL OF GERMAN INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


Siemens sees 



sacrifice 


By Ralpb ABdns m Bom 

Siemens' drip plant in 
north-east England yester- 
day became the most notable 
victim of an overhaul of the 
diversified German indus- 
trial group which is affecting 
more than its lossmaking 
semiconductor, business. 

A 10-point programme to 
restore investors’ faith in the 
Sprawling technology con- 
glomerate, which has inter- 
ests from power ' generators 
to telephones, was unveiled 
last fflrmth . 

Top of the list were imme- 
diate measures to correct a 
sharp decline in the semi- 
conductor business. Since 
Siemens decided in 1995 to 
invest in the En glish -plant, 
prices for memory chips 
have fallen by 95 per cent 
Heinrich von Merer, Sie- 
mens’ chief executive, 
argues that “suicidal pric- 
ing” by Asian competitors 
has been helped, indirectly, 
by International Monetary 
Fund aid, particularly to 
Korea. 


. As Ulrich Scbumscber, 
responsible for Siemens* 
semiconductor operations, 
confirmed yesterday, pro- 
tests to Brussels by Euro- 
pean semiconductor manu- 
facturers, have achieved 
fittte. 

Overall, Siemens, which 
has a total turnover of more 
than DMIOObn (SSSbn) a. 
year, expects to lose DMlbn 
from semiconductors in the 
year to September, after a 
profit of DM1 09m the year 
before. Under its restructur- 
ing plan, Slmwng is InnMng 
to boost productivity by 
packing more on to each of 
its chips. It is moving from 
16Mbit memory chips to 
64Mbit and pushing for 
growth in logic chips where 
price fluctuations are less 
volatile. 

But it was .clear that 
capacity had also to be cut. 
The view from Siemens' 
head office in Munich yester- 
day was that the English 
plant - despite its up-to-date 
construction — was the logi- 
cal sacrifice. 


Uricft Scfexmctar, Sfecn*tt' head of samfconcfec£c*s peft}, and Aian Wood, tfw UK chtef Jason Orton 


The group wants to main- 
tain semiconductor produc- 
tion in the world’s three 
main markets - the US. Asia 
and Europe. But fn Europe it 
has three plants manufactur- 
ing memory drips. Of these, 
the Dresden plant in Ger- 
many Is regarded as the 
“flagship” operation, iwuKng 
much of the group’s research 
and knowhow. Meanwhile, 
Siemens' plant in France Is a 
joint venture with IBM,' 


which would have compli- 
cated any.attempt at a shut- 
down. 

That left England, where 
Siemens bad a plant still in 
the start-up phase and expec- 
ted to run up annual losses 
Of about DM350-DM400m up 
to 2000. it was also produc- 
ing the size of memory 
where capacity problems 
were most acute. Siemens 
yesterday insisted domestic 
political considerations 


played no role in deciding on 
En gland. Germany has high 
unemployment and elections 
on September 27. 

Despite the political outcry 
in the UK, Siemens has won 
support for its move in Ger- 
man financial markets 
which been disappointed 
by the lack of concrete plans 
for action in the 10-point 
restructuring programme. 
Siemens shares ended up 
DMSSO at DM132.0. 


Victims of industry with fast changes and hard falls 


This may be only the 
third year that sales 
of semiconductor 
chips have fallen in 
the past 17 years, 
writes Roger Taylor 

A t the start of this year, 
official forecasts for the 
semiconductor industry 
woe for another year of 17 
per cent bumper growth - in 
line with the average growth 
rate over the past decade. 
But things change fast in 
high-technology, and just a 
few months later people are 
talking about a. foil in sales 
of between 2 per cent and 10 
per cent 

As with most manufactur- 
ing businesses, there is an 
inevitable cycle.. Companies 
build plants when prices rise 
and find that, collectively, 
they have . created more 
capacity than is needed. But 
few people are worried about 
minor wobbles in an indus- 
try set on a stratospheric 
growth path. 

r Once in a while, however,, 
the Industry goes over a 
more serious bump.- There 
have been only two years of 
falling semiconductor sales 


in the past 17 years. This 
year looks set to be the 
third. Asia has been the 
cause of trouble in the past, 
and is getting most of the 
blame of the current difficul- 
ties. 

.1985 — the worst year for 
the industry - saw sales 
drop a third thanks, to a 
price war with Japan. This 
Hnw» the problem is a foil in 
demand from Asia. The 
Asian economic troubles 
have hit some of the biggest 
. users of . microprocessor 
chips such as Japan and 
South Korea, which buy US , 
chips to makp mobile tele- ’ 
phones and computers. As a 
result, cMpmakers have had 
to drop their prices to get 
the product sold. . : . 

The response by -compa- .. 
nies has been quick and has 
ranged from, measures such 
as National Semiconductor’s 
request this week for its 
employees to their holi- 
days in the next three 
months while the market is 
slack, to more serious job 
cuts. Intel, thq world's larg- 
est semiconductor manufoo- 
turer, has closed two. 
operations in the US and is 
attempting to halt the- 
growth of its worirfdrce: it 


Nation's investment lure still strong 


The Siemens announcement 
raises questions over 
whether Britain can maintain 
one of the world's most 
successful records in 
attracting inward Investment 
Brian Groom writes. So far 
investment from overseas 
has proved resilient in spite 
of tiie strong pound, Asian 
economic crisis and 
problems of semiconductor 
companies. Last month the 
Invest in Britain Bureau, 
which markets the UK, 
reported record numbers of 
jobs created or safeguarded 
in 1997-98. The figures 
were, however, boosted by 
takeovers of UK companies. 

■ There will nevertheless be 


fears about the South 
Korean -company LG’s 
planned semiconductor plant 
In south Wales, which has 
already been delayed by 
several months. Siemens' 
announcement follows a 
decision in June by Hyundai 
Semiconductor, also of 
South Korea, to postpone 
Indefinitely completion of its 
memory chip plant in _ 
Scotland. ' 

Other cuts or 
postponements by Inward 
investors include Lite-On of 
Taiwan's desision to cut 
jobs in Scotland; and . 
Samsung of Korea’s 
deferring of expansion in 
north-east England. _ , ' 


almos t doubted from 32,600 
Ip 63,700 between 1995 and 
.1997. The company says that, 
excluding acquisitions, its 
workforce had now stabi- 
lised at about 67.000. • 
Where plants are closed, 
they tend to be those with 
the oldest technology and 
where cheaper imitators 
enter the market. National 
Semiconductor is closing 


some of its oldest chip fabri- 
cation plants in California. 

National Semiconductor, 
Motorola and a host . of other 
chipmalmrs in the US have 
announced job cuts. But for 
employees in tbe US, the 
blow of redundancy is 
greatly softened by the like- 
lihood that they can .find 
another job in the industry. 
For workers at the Siemens 


plant on Tyneside, the out- 
look will be for bleaker. 

Tbe Siemens decision was 
a blow for the whole UK. 
said BUI Midgley. president 
of the North East Chamb er 
of Commerce. The decision 
bolstered the chamber’s view 
that north-east England was 
not getting a fair deal In the 
allocation of government 
funding for investment. 

• Tbe UK government said 
yesterday it had been 
assured by Siemens that the 
decision bad nothing 
to do with the British 
economy, the level of the 
pound or the government's 
attitude towards joining the 
European single currency, 
David Wlghton writes in 
London. But that did not 
save the government from 
criticism. 

. "It would be an extraordi- 
nary decision to close their 
. most modern plant and big- 
gest investment unless the 
British figures were particu- 
larly weak," said John Red- 
wood, the opposition Conser- 
vative. . party’s chief 
spokesman on industry. He 
add the D-Mark had depreci- 
ated 25 per cent against ster- 
ling slime Siemens decided 
to build the facility. 
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Funds to 
be given 
US-style 
reform 


By Jane Martinson, 
Investment Correspondent 


- i' • 
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Proposals to allow a wider 
range of investment funds 
set out in the draft toll on 
finannal services received a 
mixed reception from the 
investment industry yester- 
day. The government’s pro- 
posals announced oh Thurs- 
day are designed to support 
bring the UK more into line 
with the US and the rest of 
Europe. But the changes wffi 
not take place for two years. 

The draft bill is set to 
encourage a wider range of 
open-ended investment com; 
• panics (oeics) and to- allow 
the formation “ of . pooled 
unauthorised, companies, or 
puncs. for the first time. 

Investment managers won- 
dered yesterday why the UK 
insisted on giving^ dubious 
names to -this, increasingly 
popular type of investment 
vehicle. “The average ‘.retail 
investor is hardly likely to 
be keen on giving money to 
an ‘oeic’ or a *punc', are 
they?.” said one marketing 
bead from a US-based house. 
“In the US people Just basi- 
cally c»U them, mutual 

fonds.” . 

Oeics, first introduced 
almost two years ago, are 
based on a corporate vehicle 
model far more commcm in 
the US and mainland 
Europe. They are open- 
ended, which means inves- 
tors can Keep giving them 
money. Unlike unit trusts, 
♦h<> traditional UK structure, 
they use angle pridn& 

The Association of Unit 
Trusts and Investment 
Funds welcomed support for 
oeics. 


Guidelines set for insolvency fees 


By,Rm Kafly in taadan 

The government yesterday 
sought to meet concern 
about foes paid to liquidators 
and receivers by welcoming 
a report by Mr Justice* Ferris 
which sets out new rules on 
remuneration and a system 
for checking foe claims. 

The Ferris Report also sug- 
gests that in some cases a 
"no-win, no-fee” arrange- 
ment could be agreed 
whereby creditors will 
reward insolvency experts 
only if they succeed In mak- 
ing significant -recoveries of 
assets. The report- sets out 
guidelines for discussion. 


But insolvency experts know 
that, if they fail to the 
new system work, rules wfll 
be imposed through the law. 

Although originally 
restricted to laying down 
rules for the courts, the new 
framework will be adopted 
across tbe board and, given 
the leading role of UK practi- 
tioners. it te-hkely to provide 
an interp atj »nai benchmark. 
“3 invited Mr Justice Ferris 
two years ago to look into 
this matter because of public 
concern over die very large 
sums paid in remuneration 
and legal foes in insolvency 
cases.” said Sir Richard 
Scott, vice chancellor (a 


senior judge). 

A series of caaes has high- 
lighted concerns over fees 
including the collapse of 
Bank of Credit and Com- 
merce International; the 
estate of the late publisher 
Robert Maxwell; and Pere- 
grine, the failed investment 
bank. 

The insolvency profession, 
represented by the Society of 
Practitioners of Insolvency 
(SPI). is expected to play a 
prime rale in implementing 
the rules. It has accepted for 
some time that greater dis- 
closure was needed to satisfy 
regulators. However, . it 
appears to have been suc- 


cessful in nmiring sure that 
the Ferris Report recognises 
that fees should not only 
reflect “time spent" but also 
the “value recovered" for 
creditors. 

It has also pressed hard for 
tiie amount of detail to be 
disclosed, to reflect tbe needs 
of creditors rather than rigid 
rules which might encumber 
the commercial flexibility of 
insolvency experts. The 
basis for quantifying value is 
to be tbe formula used to 
assess provisional liquida- 
tors’ charges. 

The report was welcomed 
by Murdoch McKfilop, presi- 
dent of SPI. 



Curb on 
gas-fired 
power 
stations 
may ease 

By Datid Wlghton, 

ILiKi?. iif rfimaa ■■ 

raracm iMTosponmi 


Peter Mandelson. the new 
chief industry minister, has 
postponed a final decision on 
the proposed crackdown on 
new gas-fired power stations 
until September amid specu- 
lation that be may modify 
the plans. 

Critics of tbe policy inside 
the government believe Mr 
Mandelson will seek to 
loosen the restrictions. 
"Peter’s instinct will be for a 
more market-based solution 
that the current plan which 
is a hit of a nonsense, not 
least in terms of the govern- 
ment’s environmental com- 
mitments.” said one minis- 
ter. 

Mr Mandelson has taken a 
close interest in tbe govern- 
ment's efforts to save tbe 
deep-mine coal industry 
which saw initial proposals 
from tbe Treasury and 
Department of Trade and 
Industry toned down under 
pressure from the office of 
Tony Blair, tbe prime minis- 
ter. 

But the plans, announced 
in June by Margaret Beckett. 
Mr Mandelson’s predecessor, 
still involved a de facto mor- 
atorium on new gas-fired 
power stations for an indefi- 
nite period. 

The crackdown was 
fiercely criticised by the 
Confederation of British 
Industry, the largest UK 
employers’ lobby, which 
called for more a transparent 
system in which the job 
implications of gas projects 
were takeD into account. 
Adair Turner, director-gen- 
eral of the CBi. said the pol- 
icy could send the wrong sig- 
nals to potential inward 
investors. 

Consultation on tbe gov- 
ernment proposals ended 
two weeks ago. but the 
Department of Trade and 
Industry said yesterday 
there was unlikely to be a 
final decision before Septem- 
ber. “Any new secretary of 
state would dearly want to 
look carefully at all tbe big 
issues in front of him." said 
the department 
• Lord Sainsbury, the for- 
mer supermarket chief who 
has been made a junior 
industry minister, will stand 
aside from any discussions 
.that could affect the com- 
pany. be announced yester- 
day . 

Lord Sainsbury yesterday 
created a blind trust into 
which he is placing all his 
shares, including his £l.-tbn 
(&Sbn) personal holding in 
the J. Sainsbury supermar- 
ket group. He stepped down 
as group chairman on Thurs- 
day. 

He conceded yesterday 
that the move would do little 
to lessen potential conflicts 
of interest “The size of my 
shareholding in Salisbury's 
means that I shall retain, 
and know that 1 retain, a 
beneficial interest in that 
company via tbe blind 
trust” 

“I shall therefore stand 
aside from decisions or 
discussions having any 
specific effect on the 
company, including, for 
example. competition 
decisions concerning the 
company or questions of 
planning policy.” The 
arrangement w as welcomed 
by the opposition 
Conservative party. 

Lord Sainsbury is expected 
to be given responsibility for 
science policy. 


NEWS DIGEST 

LLOYD’S INSURANCE MARKET 


Anti-settlement Names 
fail in appeal attempt 

Lloyd’s Names who did not accept the insurance market’s 
settlement offer two years ago faded yesterday to win 
leave to appeal against a High Court ruling in London 
against them in March. The ruling opened the way for 
Lloyd's to recover hundreds of milEons of pounds in 
unpaid debts. 

Phdrp Hofden, head of financial recovery at Lloyd’s, said 
the insurance market would on Monday seek to enforce 
judgments obtained against 130 Names. More bankruptcy 
outers would follow. 

"This effectively seals off any further attempts at appeal 
or delay by Names " he said of yesterday's decision by the 
Court of Appeal. In aB, some 2,000 Names owe C53Qm 
(5874.5rrfl to Equitas. the vehicle which took responsibility 
for the billions of pounds in losses which Lloyd's suffered 
in the late 1980s and early 1990s. Lloyd's was also 
awarded costs. Christopher Adams, London 


ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA 

Diplomat to leave service 

Sir David Gore-Booth, the British High Commissionar to 
India who was embroiled in the controversy surrounding 
last year's visit by Queen Elizabeth, yesterday announced 
his decision to leave the diplomatic service for the private 
sector. But his move is said to be less related to last 
year's royal visit, or indeed the deterioration in Anglo- 
Indian relations following India's nuclear bomb tests in 
May, than to feeling career moves blocked within the UK 
Foreign Office. 

Sir David was UK ambassador to Saudi Arabia before 
moving to New Delhi in 199G. Sir David oversaw the diplo- 
matically fraught visit by the Queen Elizabeth and Duke of 
Edinburgh to India last October. The visit, intended to cel- 
ebrate India’s 50th anniversary of independence, was 
marred by minor controversies, including the question 
whether protocol permitted the Queen to give a speech at 
a Madras banquet. Amy Louise Kazmin, New Delhi; 
David Buchan, London 


LANDMINES BAN 


British forces take world lead 

The government yesterday ordered a ban on the use of 
landmines by British forces, in an attempt to persuade the 
rest of the world to follow suit. George Robertson, defence 
secretary, said British troops would not be able to deploy 
the weapons in any circumstances, even in war. “We must 
now go out there and use Britain’s moral authority to make 
sure that our position becomes the international standard,” 
he said on BBC Radio. 

Britain is destroying its stockpile of landmines and is 
expected to complete foe process early in the next cen- 
tury. However, in June 1997 Mr Robertson agreed to a 
request from defence chiefs that they should be allowed to 
use the weapons in “exceptional circumstances”. 

Yesterday, he ordered a moratorium so the ban would 
be in place to coincide with the first anniversary next 
month of foe death of Diana. Princess of Wales, who had 
campaigned for a worldwide ban. George Parker, London 


LONDON ORBITAL MOTORWAY 

$155m upgrade approved 

A £94m ($1 55m) scheme to widen part of the M25 London 
orbital motorway near Heathrow airport was given govern- 
ment clearance yesterday. The project was one of 37 road 
building schemes costing a total £1.4bn given the 
go-ahead by foe government yesterday following a tougher 
than expected review of the national network of main 
roads. 

A further 44 schemes were referred for further review to 
planning conferences in the regions while 19 wifi go to 
municipal authorities for their decision. Eighteen schemes 
including motorway widening and bypasses have been 
dropped. Charles Batchelor and George Parker, London 


FINANCIAL TIMES 


Journalists lose court fight 

Four journalists who dalm they suffered injuries to their 
upper limbs while working as sub-editors at the Financial 
Times in London In foe late 1980s lost their light for com- 
pensation in the High Court yesterday. 

The judge concluded; “1 remain unpereuacted that the 
plaintiffs have on the balance of probability suffered from 
the physical problems they variously set out to establish.” 
Robin Pauley, managing editor of the Financial Times, said 
after foe judgment: “It confirms that the FT is a prudent 
and decent employer which was in no way negligent fn 
introducing screen-based technology to the editorial 
department” 

The journalists argued that foe newspaper failed in Its 
duty of care owed to its employees by failing to take ade- 
quate steps to prevent the injuries by creating a safe 
working environment when it Introduced new technology in 
1987. The newspaper argued that the Journalists' com- 
plaints and symptoms were psycho- social and that It did 
as much as, if not more than, any reasonable employer 
would have done for its workforce. Robert Rice, London 


Regulators give cold shoulder to Unilever’s distribution methods 


Rivals eomplain the ice-cream group’s 
success is built on practices designed 
to exclude them, writes John Willman 


U nilever, the world’s big- 
gest Ice-cream manufac- 
turer, has lost, two regu- 
latory cases in less than six 
months. On Wednesday, the 
wholesaling practices or 
Wall's, its UK subsidiary, 
were condemned as anti- 
competitive after an investi- 
gation by- the - Monopolies 
and. .Mergers Commission 
said the company exduded 
rivals from access . to retail 
outlets. ’ ■ - ' ■' 

In , March, the European 
Commission ruled' that Uni- 
lever's Irish subsidiary had 
abased Ite dominant position 
in the Irish market by exclu- 
ding rivals’ icecreams from 
the freezer cabinets It sup- 
plies to -shops. This decision, 
suspended pending appeal, 
stems from a complaint-first 
made in. 1991. . . 

NtiU'FitzGerald, chairman 
of Bhfleyert UK wing, 
describes sqcb attacks by 


regulators as the price of 
success. The Anglo-Dutch 
consumer group dominates 
most of Europe’s big 
ic&oream markets and has 
more than half the retail 
sales in the UK and Republic 
of Ireland. 

But competitors such - as 
Mars, the US confectionery 
group, sense they are at test 
beginning to make headway 
with their complaints that 
the group's success is built 
on marketing practices 
designed to exclude them 
from the market. “These 
decisions -represent an 
important stage -in fie pro- 
cess-rf unraveffing a web Of 
anti-competitive practices 
throughout' Europe,” Mars 
said on Wednesday. 

: The arrival of Mars on the 
European ice-cream scene 
started the current round of 
Investigations. It introduced 
its range of luxury ice- 


creams based on its best-sell- 
ing confectionery lines.. 
These bad been highly suc- 
cessful in the US where man- 
ufacturers do not control dis- 
tribution, and retailers have 
freezers displaying- all .the 
most popular brands. 

H owe v e r, in Europe Mars 
found good bramte were not 
enough. The existing manu- 
facturers handled their own 
distribution, in some.cases 
tying up outlets with- exclu- 
sive contracts that forbade 
• them' from stocking rivals’ 
products. 1 
. . Following the 19 91 com* 
plaint by Mbis, outlet exdu- 
“sivity was ruled illegal by 
■ the European Commission. 
But freeze- exclusivity, .the 
practice- of giving retailers 
cabinets ' on condition they 
were not used for rivals’ 
products, was not challenged 
until thin year's decision 
banning it in Ireland. 

The Monopolies and Merg- 
ers Commission banned out- 
let exclusivity in the UK in 
1979. In 1994, it reported on 
freezer exclusivity, conclud- 


ing it did not pose a suffi- 
cient threat to public inter- 
est to take action. 

Wednesday’s decision was 
on the use of Independent 
dedicated distributors to 
deliver ice-cream to retailers. 
Tbe MMCs ruled this was 
anticompetitive. All whole- 
salers should be offered the 
same terms as the dedicated 
distributors, it concluded. 

However, the real sting 
was the commission’s recom- 
mendation of a full review of 
the ice-cream industry. Dur- 
ing its investigation, con- 
cerns had been raised on 
various practices including 
freezer exclusivity. Unilever 
now faces its third MMC 
Investigation in a decade. 

Is Unilever embarrassed to 
find itself in these braising 
disputes with regulators? 
Not at all', says Steve 
Williams, company secre- 
tary. "We are seeing a com- 
mercial battle waged by 
prosy. Mars is using the reg- 
ulators to attack our compet- 
itive position - an approach 
not seen in Europe before 


but prevalent in the US.” 

A competition adviser who 
has been involved in earlier 
rounds of this battle says 
Mars shook up tbe sleepy 
European market when it 
introduced its premium ices. 
"But it was not Mars that 
reaped the benefits - it was 
Unilever which- reaped them 
because of its stranglehold 
over distribution.” 

And another competition 
analyst says Unilever has 
recognised that domination 
of a market needs control 
over only one part or the 
production process. 

“The market can support 
four or five manufacturers, 
but Unilever quickly realised 
its distribution system gave 
it an advantage which it is 
determined to defend." 

Unilever’s Mr Williams 
will have none of it, how- 
ever. "Our system of distri- 
bution is designed only to 
ensure our products reach 
the consumer in the best 
possible condition." he said. 
"We think we are in the 
right." 


Scooping up sales 
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The new and 
not so new 
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IN THE NEWS KENNETH STARR and MONICA LEWINSKY 


Strange bedfellows 


Kiichi Miyazawa is a somewhat 
unlikely new broom in the cabi- 
net of the newly anointed Japa- 
nese prime minister Keizo Obu- 
chi. As finance minister in the 
late 1980s he made a notable con- 
tribution to the bubble economy 
through his misbegotten policies. 

Yet it was not from any sense 
of poetic justice that Mr Obuchi 
offered this sprightly 78 year old 
the chance - as finance minister 
once again - to clean up the 
mess he left behind. Mr Miya- 
zawa headed the second-largest 
faction in the Liberal Democratic 
party after Mr Obuchi's own. In 
time-honoured Japanese fashi on, 
he has been rewarded for deliver- 
ing electoral support to his rival, 
who badly needs economic exper- 
tise to compensate for his own 
deficiencies in this area. 

To that extent, the sequence of 
events since the LDP's stunning 
defeat in the Upper House elec- 
tions a fortnight ago leaves a 
strong sense of d&ja vu. The odd- 
ity is that financial markets - 
should have become so preoccu- 
pied with the jockeying between 
prime minis terial and ministerial 
contenders in a country where 
political factions are more impor- 
tant than personalities. 

The most interesting signal for 
the markets in recent weeks, 
however, has been the way pub- 
lic opinion has impinged on pol- 
icy . For the new prime minister's 
emphasis on the need for speedy 
and radical reform suggests that 
he has at least grasped the elec- 
torate’s Clintonesque message, 
which is to do with the economy. 

Also new is the blunt way in 
which Mr Miyazawa is address- 
ing the markets. He started his 
tenure by declaring that cur- 
rency intervention is effective 
only in extreme circumstances. 
The yen promptly weakened. 
Despite subsequent assertions 
that there has been no change in 
policy, it is hard to believe that a 
statesman of Mr Miyazawa’s 
experience did not mean what he 
said. Indeed, he was being no 
more than realistic. 

Dire numbers 

While Japan's big trade surplus 
and the unprecedented deficit on 
the US external account appear 
to point towards yen strength 
and dollar weakness, it is the 
capital account of the balance of 
payments that really matters. 
And the return on yen assets con- 
tinues to be absurdly uncompeti- 
tive in international terms. 

Fund managers who are strug- 
gling to keep badly stretched pen- 
sion funds solvent thus have a 
powerful incentive to sell their 
yen and buy foreign assets. The 
incentive will be increased by 
continuing liberalisation. 


Given the likelihood, too. that 
monetary policy in Japan will 
have to be loose to combat incipi- 
ent deflation, a weak yen. how- 
ever disruptive for the rest of 
Asia, may now be unavoidable. 

A raft of economic statistics 
yesterday confirmed the difficul- 
ties that the new administration 
faces. Unemployment in June 
rose to 4.3 per cent compared 
with 4.1 per cent in May. Housing 
starts in June were down by 
more than a tenth on the same 
month a year earlier. 

Wages, meantime, have been 
falling. Without increases In gov- 
ernment administered prices 
such as medical payments, con- 
sumer prices would already be in 
decline. A year-on-year fall of 2.3 
per cent in wholesale prices tells 
the underlying story. This is an 
economy from which confidence 
is being drained by the minute. 

Grave doubts 

Mr Obuchi's efforts to put the 
show back on the road centre on 
a Auther Y16,000bn f£68bn) fiscal 
boost Of this, Y6.000bn will be in 
the form of permanent tax cuts, 
while YlO.OOObn will be ear- 
marked for increased public 
spending. Yet there are grave 
doubts about the effectiveness of 
both elements of the package. 

Recent polls indicate that a 
majority would save the whole of 
any Income tax cut. On the 
spending side, the potential for 
public works programmes is lim- 
ited. Within the fiscal investment 
and loan programme, the budget 
through which such spending is 
financed, many borrowers among 
the public corporations and local 
authorities are having difficulty 
paying interest on their existing 
borrowings. Their readiness to 
take on new obligations must 
thus be in* question. And if. as 
now seems likely, the new pack- 
age does not take effect until the 
□ext fiscal year, it will simply 
mean that the public sector con-1 
tribution to demand is being) 
maintained at the same level. 

The good news in Mr Obuchi W 
appointment is that he carries 
less unhelpful baggage on the BsJ 
cal front than his predecessor 
Ryu taro Hashimoto. His more} 
powerful position within the LD 
will also be helpful in pressing 
radical policy. 

Yet the setback in the uppdr 
house means that this LDP 
administration is now more 
dependent on opposition support 
So political uncertainty com- 
pounds the most difficult eco- 
nomic challenge shouldered py 
any government in the develo 
world. It has to be said that 
Miyazawa is an unlikely A 
But a 78-year-old new broo; 
not that plausible either. 


I t is an improbable partner- 
ship. The teetotal Church 
of Christ lawyer from Texas 
with a sideline in Sunday- 
school teaching, and the rich 
babe raised in the permissive 
environment of the southern Cal- 
ifornian “bratemity". The zeal- 
ous and high-minded prosecutor 
who has dissected, with evident 
disgust, every detail of President 
Bill Clinton's personal life, and 
the big-haired voluptaary who. 
say observers, swooned every 
time the president came near. 

But this week. Kenneth Starr 
and Monica Lewinsky were at 
last locked together in an unholy 
legal embrace. The deal that 
ves her immuni ty from prose* 
tion, in exchange for testimony 
(reusing the president of perjury 
d perhaps more, has trans- 
irmed the investigation into the 
ersonal morality of the most 
dowerful man in the world. Sud- 
c enly, resolution one way or the 
i ther is near. 

Eighteen months ago, Kenneth 
Yinston Starr was an unhappy 
and vilified man. Despite having 
ppent nearly three years seeking 
o establish evidence of criminal 
wrongdoing by President Clinton 
r offences ranging from a shady 
,and deal in Arkansas to 
proper use of FBI files, the 
dependent counsel had come 
ub with no thin g. So dispirited 
w is he that when Pepperdine 
U liversity, an academically indif- 
fe "ent but gorgeous beachfront 
uj jversity in southern California, 
of ered him the job of law school 
dt an, he accepted. 

Unfortunately for his plans, the 
o itcry from Republicans, who 
ft It he was leaving an unfinished 
jc ). forced Mr Starr to reverse his 
didsiorL With the White House 
o; enly relishing bis discomfort, 
tl e chastened prosecutor went 
b Lck to work. 

More than a year on, the tables 
have turned. With the fourth 
iversary of his appointment 
week, Mr Starr is markedly 
ore cheerful than at any time 
ig his investigation. 

The reason is easy to see. 
There is. as it were, a new 
woman in his life. This week's 
announcement that Mr Starr has 
at last joined forces with Ms Lew- 
insky means there will almost 
certainly be no fifth anniversary. 
His investigation is reaching a 
climax. 

Mr Starr has never seemed 
troubled by the widespread popu- 
lar distaste for his zeal, through- 
out demonstrating the determina- 
tion that has been his abiding 
characteristic from childhood. 
The third and youngest child of a 
Texas minister, young Kenneth 
was a straight-A student who 
went on to George Washington 
University and then Duke Law 
school After clerking briefly for 
the Supreme Court he spent time 
at a Washington law firm, joined 
the Reagan administration and 
became the country’s youngest - 
ever appeal court judge. From 
there, he accepted the post of 
President George Bush's solicitor- 
general before returning to pri- 
vate practice. 

Mr Starr carved out a reputa- 
tion for being scrupulously fair 


Gerard Baker and Mark Suzman on the danger posed 
to the US president by an unlikely duo 




and solidly rightwing with a bril- 
liant l egal minri These character- 
istics made him an ideal choice 
for Republicans looking for some- 
one to take over the Whitewater 
investigation from the more mod- 
erate Robert Fiske in 1994. Now a 
wealthy man, he lives relatively 
modestly In suburban Virginia 
with his wife and children. He 
has never drunk or smoked 
(although he happily defends 
tobacco companies in the courts) 
and attends church regularly. 

Mr Starr believes he has uncov- 
ered a pattern of lying and decep- 
tion in the White House going 
back years. But while he has 
secured a series of convictions in 
the investigations - most notably 
of Jim Tucker, the former Arkan- 
sas governor - to his frustration 
he has not been able to make 
anything stick to the White 
House. 

That is why he needs Ms Lew- 
insky so badly, and was ulti- 
mately prepared to grant her 
immunity in spite of his previous 
insistence that she plead guilty 
to a minor crime first With her 
swam statements likely to con- 
tradict those of the president 


when he gives his own testimony 
next month, Mr Starr will for the 
first time have evidence of possi- 
ble criminal wrongdoing. And 
although it will be a reluctant 
Congress, rather than the special 
prosecutor, that eventually 
decides whether the evidence is 
credible or not Mr Starr clearly 
believes his final report will be 
damning enough to prompt 
impeachment h earings. 

“There’s no room for white lies, 
no room for shading." Mr Starr 
insisted when he sought to jus- 
tify why he continued to pursue 
the allegations of sex and per- 
jury. even after the Paula Jones 
sexual harassment trial was dis- 
missed earlier this year. “You 
cannot defile the temple of jus- 
tice." 

This sort of Biblical language is 
unlikely to have struck much of 
a cboni with Monica. She win see 
this week’s immunity deal in 
more utilitarian terms: a libera- 
tion. It may also prove a new 
sentence. 

For the past six months, she 
has lived in a kind of sybaritic 
incarceration, a gilded cage, 
shuttling permanently under the 


gaze of cameras between her 
mother’s half-a-million dollar 
apartment in the Watergate com- 
plex and Washington's priciest 
restaurants, glitziest clubs and 
celebrity hairdressers. 

Unable to talk to anyone other 
than a close circle of friends and 
family far fear of landing them 
with a subpoena (Mr Starr even 
tapped her local bookshop owner) 
she was in constant peril If her 
lawyers - first the comically inef- 
fective medical malpractice spe- 
cialist William Ginsburg, then 
the quintessential Washington 
power hitters. Jacob Stein and 
Plato Cacheris - /ailed in their 
quest for an immunity agree- 
ment. Ms Lewinsky would have 
faced a felony charge. 

Having sworn under oath in 
January in the Paula Jones case 
that she had not had sexual rela- 
tions with Mr Clinton, she had 
been caught on tape by her friend 
Linda Tripp, saying that was 
untrue. If she did not co-operate, 
she would be slapped with a per- 
jury charge. But now the deal Is 
done and Monica is free. 

Yet her freedom is dou- 
ble-edged. Now she has estab- 


lished herself as ihe president’s 
cliief accuser, she can expect the 
kid gloves with which the White 
House has treated her to conn* 
off. If Mr Clinton is to survive the 
events or the noxl few weeks 
with any sort of reputation 
intact, he will have to defend 
himself more vigorously. While 
he will continue to exude charm, 
his supporters will try tn paint 
an unflattering picture of Ms 
Lewinsky, drawing on what is 
known of her troubled personal 
history. 

And there is plenty of damag 
ing material to draw upun. In une 
of the more memorable and poi- 
gnant pieces of the tape-recorded 
conversations with Ms Tripp, Ms 
Lewinsky is reported to have 
said: "I have lied all my life.” 

The Image of Monica - rich, 
spoiled offspring of a brokou Cali- 
fornian home - certainly helps 
the stereotype of the vulnerable 
young woman with a crush on 
the father-figure president. For- 
mer colleagues in the White 
House say she developed an 
obsession with Mr Clinton, ensur- 
ing she was always around when 
papers liad to be carried into the 
Oval Office, lingering just a little 
too long outside his door in the 
hope of catching his attention. 
TVlevision pictures or their subse- 
quent embraces at various meet- 
ings clearly highlight the depth 
of the infatuation. 

T he so-far unspoken 
implication is clear: that 
she was a delusional 
fantasist, working up 
that infatuation into a full-blown 
sexual relationship. 

But this account hardly fits the 
known facts. The White House, 
not a place known for suffering 
fools gladly, treated her with 
care. It ensured that, when she 
left the pressured environment or 
the West Wing, she was found a 
good job at the Pentagon. This is 
hardly the sort of place where 
delusional fantasists are nor- 
mally welcomed. 

Her behaviour in the past 
seven months has revealed a 
remarkable composure. When 
she first received the call from 
Ms Jones's lawyers to give evi- 
dence about the alleged relation- 
ship. she went coolly to the 
White House (including some of 
the president's closest friends) to 
ask for advice. That she duly got. 
She also held out for a month 
while Mr Clinton's allies scurried 
around trying to find her a job. 
which she also duly got. before 
she swore her affidavit. 

And since the story broke in 
January. Ms Lewinsky has main- 
tained a remarkable sang froid in 
the. face of unrelenting media 
scrutiny, always immaculately 
colffed and coutured. never let 
ting the mask slip. [ 

Above all it is worth remem- 
bering that she never asked % 
this. Ms Lewinsky stands where 
she is. now, the chief witness for 
the prosecution, not because she 
is a scorned woman bent on 
destroying a presidency, but 
because she was pulled reluc- 
tantly into Mr Starr’s legal 
process. 

Now, the two of them w^l 
stand or fall together. 


LETTERS TO TTfE~e©TTOR 


US supportive, but concerned over UNHCR 



From Afs Julia V. Taft. 

Sir. the Financial Times has 
devoted extensive coverage to 
what appears to be a leaked, 
draft auditor's report alleging 
financial irregularities at the 
office of the UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees (UNHCR). 
Ironically. UNHCR's work - 
alleviating humanitarian crises - 
has received much less attention 
and coverage. In Kosovo, Sierra 
Leone, the Caucasus. Burundi, 
and other hot spots. UNHCR is 
bravely and effectively delivering 
life-saving assistance to millions 
of refugees and internally dis- 
placed persons. The agency's 
good work goes un- 
noticed. unappreciated by the 
Financial Times. 

As UNHCR's main donor, the 
US government is surprised and 
concerned about the reported 
charges of financial abuses. Nei- 
ther we. nor the UNHCR, has 
been given a copy of the draft 
report, but we have expressed 


our desire for an urgent review 
and UNHCR’s response. Where 
problems are validated, we stand 
ready to work with and ’press 
UNHCR to remedy them. 

We continue to support the 
unparalleled leadership of 
Sadako Ogata as high commis- 
sioner and the remarkable 
humanitarian agency she beads. 

Julia V. Taft, 

assistant secretary of state for 
population, refugees and 
migration. 

United States Department of 
State, 

Washington, DC 20520, US 

From Mr Bjorn Sfcogmo. 

Sir. I refer to the article “UN 
agency ‘wasting millions through 
poor management’ " (July 29). As 
chairman of the UNHCR execu- 
tive committee. I work with rep- 
resentatives of 53 governments 
who meet regularly to review 
every element of the high com- 


missioner's programme. Each 
October, the committee oversees 
UNHCR's budget and advises on 
refugee protection, the core of 
the agency's mandate. A stand- 
ing committee, on which all 
member states are represented, 
gathers four times a year to rate 
progress towards UNHCR goals. 
Matters related to financial over- 
sight are regular items on the 
agenda. The UNHCR manage- 
ment has consistently been will- 
ing to consult members on key 
issues such as budget structure, 
policy on reintegration and work- 
ing methods, with a view to 
enhancing the organisation's 
accountability and transparency. 

I am therefore in a good posi- 
tion to comment on the manage- 
ment and activities of the 
UNHCR, and I was extremely dis- 
turbed by the broad accusations 
made against the agency and its 
senior management 

UNHCR has the strong support 
of the international community 


More editorial staff and more news at the Mirror 


From Mr David Banks. 

Sir I am as confused as many 
of your normally well-informed 
readers must have been upon 
reading Christian Tyler’s fanciful 
and. appropriately, inaccurate 
commentary on the state of the 
British and American media 
(“Where lies the truth?", July 
25-26). 

So “the Daily Mirror (sic) has a 
third of the editorial staff it had 
12 years ago"? Untrue: The Mir- 
ror employs more AiU-time edito- 
rial staff In London than it did in 
the mid-to-late 1980s and now has 
full-time staff producing separate 


editions from Belfast and 
Glasgow. 

And has work really been “put 
out to freelances or sub-contrac- 
tors"? Untrue: The Mirror has 
famously and abruptly ended the 
system whereby casuals and 
freelance workers put out the 
paper while staffers worked a 
four-day week. And we have no 
intention of letting those days 
return. 

Finally, we learn, “space once 
allotted to news or analy- 
sis . . . was given over to specula- 
tion by commentators who had 
been nowhere near the story”. 


Untrue: The Mirror has led the 
way in making news a priority 
and increasing the space avail- 
able. resulting In an Improve- 
ment in circulation performance 
which has recently won much 
favourable comment 
Where lies the truth? Not, It 
seems, within the blush-pink 
pages of the Financial limes. 

David Banks, 
director of information. 

Mirror Group, 

One Canada Square, 

Canary Wharf. 

London E14 SAP, UK 


for the work it carries out in the 
most difficult parts of the globe. 
This solidarity extends to the 
UN’s general assembly, where 
last year the agency’s mandate 
was extended by universal accla- 
mation. 

This support has been earned, 
quite simply, by performing an 
admirable Job on the front lines. 
UNHCR has been one of the loud- 
est critics of the tragic Mures of 
the international community’s 
will to act in refugee crises, and 
has often been present when 
there hasn’t been a political or 
military alternative. Its interven- 
tions on behalf of refugees and 
others in need have saved hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives. 

This work is not simple, nor is 
it safe. I commend the courage of 
UNHCR staff, more than 40 of 
whom have disappeared or been 
killed while performing their 
duties in the past four years. 

1 would also point out that the 
general esteem expressed for 
UNHCR is a direct result of high 
commissioner Sadako Ogata's 
leadership, and of the energy and 
vision she has brought to the 
organisation. I know also that 
Mrs Ogata and her senior man- 
agement continue to work with 
governments and to look for 
ways to improve every aspect of 
UNHCR. 

In this light i was surprised to 
read, among other things, that 
the career management system 
initiative has been abandoned . 
This project is alive and kicking, 
as Is UNHCR 

Bjorn Skogmo. 
chairman, 

UNHCR executive committee, 
Geneva, Switzerland 
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MARITIME INDUSTRIAL AREA 

87, Syngrou Av., 117 45 Athens • Tel.: 92 94 923 • 92 94 925 • Fax: 92 41 778 
Telex: 215203 ETVAGR • 214246 ETVA QR • Cable: ETVARANK 

SUMMARY ANNOUNCEMENT 
INTERNATIONAL TENDER FOR UTILISING THE NA.VI.PE. 

AT PLAT1YALI, ASTAKOS, AETOLOAKARNANIA, WESTERN GREECE 

NAVIPE S.A., a subsidiary of ETVA S.A. (Hellenic Industrial Development Bank), 
established at 87 Syngrou Avenue, Athens 117 45, Greece, acting as an agent on 
behalf and account of ETVA S.A. 

ANNOUNCES 

An International Tender by the system of the most advantageous offer, with evaluation 
of the offer price and of the Business Plan for disposing the whole of the MARITIME 
INDUSTRIAL AREA (henceforth called as the ‘’NA.VI.PE' hereunder) to an investor 
through a sale of a twenty-year lease and the sale of the shares of NAVIPE S.A. or 
the establishment of usufruct in the above shares, respectively. 

NA.Vl.PE 

The NA.Vf.PE, having a Strategic Geographical position in Eastern Mediterranean, is 
of an about 1 .500,000 square metre surface, the utilised (useful) section of which is 
about 900,000 square metres. The harbour has six wharves-piers of a 3.000 metre 
total length, with depths ranging from 8 to 14 metres. Industrial Processing, 
Commercial and Services-providing enterprises may establish themselves at 
NA.VI.PE. The area offers considerable development opportunities for enterprising 
activities in combination with the provisions of investment incentives as well as of 
operational and export facilitations. 

INSTnUTlONAL FRAMEWORK - INCENTIVES 

• The NA.VI.PE is governed by the combination of the provisions in the Law 
4458/1985 “About Industrial Areas", the Presidential Decree 133/1990 
“Establishing a Free Zone at NA.VI.PE. Platiyall Astakos, Region of 
Aetdoakamania* and the Law 2545/1 997 “About Industrial and Business Areas". 

• The NA.VI.PE concentrates a considerable number of advantages and incentives 
provided for in the Greek National Legislation (Development Law 2801/98. Law 2545/97. 
Presidential decree 133/90) as weB as by the European CommunBy Legislation. 

TERM OF THE ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Announcement addresses investors who are interested in utilrsina foe whole of 
the NA.Vt.PE. 

The interested parties, subsequent to handing in a relevant application of theirs, will If 
be able to receive foe Announcement and foe relevant Information Prospectus, along H 
with accompanying documentation from foe address provided below, after 1 0.08.98 U 

The BINDING OFFERS shall be accompanied by a Tender Participation Letter ol 
Guarantee, the terms of which are staled In the Announcement and submitted to 
NA.VI.PEfe headquarters, 87 Syngrou Avenue. 6" floor, from 10:00 am to 12:00, on 
Wednesday, foe 7th of October 1998. 

Interested parties may visit NA.VI.PE after consultation with NAVIPE S.A. 
informative material, evaluation criteria as well as the language of the offers, are 
contained in foe Announcement and in foe Information prospectus 
NAVIPE S Ji. 

87, Syngrou Avenue, 

11745 Athens 

Tel: 30-1-9294925 (Mrs Boura) and 9294105 (Mr Mallis) 

Fax: 30-1-9241778 and 774 
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T he issue of chief 
executives* pay is 
Uke a grumbling 
nicer in the body 
iraWJc. -Por lengthy periods, 
« is in remission. Then it 
stirs into acidulous life. 

Last week -a left-leaning 
London newspaper, trum- 
peted the news that rewards 
for top-paid executives of the 
OK's 100 biggest companies 
rose last year by 18 per cent 

As critics pointed out, this 

was rather at odds with calls 

from the government ur ging 
pay restraint all' round. It 
also cast an ugly Tight on 
those companies’ objections 
tO the UK’s new Tnlrrh nnm 
wage for the poorest paid 
The official response was 
suitably defensive, it was 
sot the government's job to 
set wages in the boardroom, 
said Gordon Brown, the UK 
finance minister, except, per- 
haps, among those tradi- 
tional fat-cat villains, the 
regulated utilities. 

By this week, even that 
notion had been dropped.! 
Plainly, chief executive com- 
pensation is too hot a potato 
for an avowedly pro-business 

admiTtiqfrsrrtQh 

But what are the facts on 
escalating boardroom pay? Is 
it, as directors like to niaim, 
purely a matter between 
them and their sharehold- 
ers? And what happens if the 
gap continues to widen? 

The data can be looked at 
two ways: over time, and 
across countries. In both 
cases, there are problems of 
disclosure. In many* coun- 
tries. top pay is not pub- 


The fat cats keep getting fatter 

Tony Jackson on why pay for top executives is growing so much faster than that of their employees 


listed at ail; and even in the 
UK, which with the US leads 
the world in disclosure, older 
figures are less reliable. 

Take one representative 
example, the oil giant BP. hi 
1985, BP‘s boss earned 16 
times the average BP salary. 
By 1990 the fi gure was 53 
times; by last year 60 times. 

Two points are worth not- 
ing about lids case. Though 
the acceleration of the boss’s 
pay continues; the big move 
was some time ago. 

Second, in 1985 the boss's 
package was almost all in 
cash. By last year, it was 
roughly one third one 
fifth cash bonus arid the rest 
in shares tied to future per- 
formance. That is. wen over 
half, tiw total depended on 
profit performance, andToost 
of that depended further on 
the behaviour of the stock 
market. 

As for comparisons across 
countries, rfnta are to 
from the International con- 
sultants. Towers Perrin. 
Based on its own experience, 
the firm offers estimates of 
CEO compensation versus 
factory wages in medium- 
sized companies across 23 
countries. 

The figures are Qhmuna- 
ting. The UK comes in the 
middle of the pack, with 
CEOs earning 18 ti mes the 


Who pays tfw bosas most? 
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factory wage. The US. where 
CEO compensation is vastly 
bigger in absolute terms, 
comes only a little higher 
with a multiple of 24. 

The real eye-openers are at 
the two extremes of the 
scale. The multiple! in Vene- 
zuela is 84. and is Brazil 46- 
In Japan and Switzerland it 


is 10, and in South Korea 
eight 

The countries at the top of 
the scale tend to be compara- 
tively poor, and those at the 
bottom are mostly rich. 
Those above the UK have an 
average GDP per head a 
quarter lower than the Brit- 
ish: those below - mostly 


from Europe - have an aver- 
age GDP Slightly highw. 

The figures for CEO pay 
disguise the true picture, 
being stated before tax. 
Broadly speaking, the more 
unequal the country, the 
lower the tax rate on top sal- 
aries. The average for coun- 
tries above the UK on the 


Magic realist economy 

John Thornhill on the bizarre logic driving the emerging capitalism of Russia 


S ummer in Moscow is 
an unreal season. As 
Muscovites cast off 
their winter cares - 
and clothes - escaping to 
riverside bathing holes or 
country dachas - the city 
always seems to lose its grip 
on reality. 

The mood was captured 
perfectly in Mikhail 
Bulgakov's magical novel. 
Master and Margarita, in 
which the devil and his 
associates wander the sunny 
streets of the Russian! 
capital. 

The devil’s entourage 
included a big, black cat 
called Behemoth, who' 
smoked cigars and toyed, 
with his Mauser pistoL 
This summer too, Moscow 
has been full of strahge 
sights and events. Water- 
melons. piled high an street; 
corners, have been been 
mysteriously contaminated 
with mercury. Mushrooms, 
plentiful this year just as. 
they were on the eve of Hit- 
ler's invasion, have been 
found to be radioactive. A 
minor hurricane recently 
tore through the Kremlin- 
gardens. 

In this slightly weird 
world, few things seem more 
surreal than the Russian 
’economy itself - especially 
as described in a recent 
paper by two ' American 
scholars, who claim that 
Russia has created the 
world's first “virtual econ- " 
omy". Fund managers who 
last year thought that Rus- 
sia was one of the great 
investment opportunities of 
the 21st century have been 
p assing the article. around in 
trepidation as they watched 
the value of their share- 
holdings plummet 
“We call the new system 
Russia’s ‘Virtual Economy* 
because it is based on illu- 
sion, or pretence, about 
almost every important 
parameter of the economy: 
prices, sales, wages, taxes, 
and budgets," the two 
authors, Clifford Gaddy and' 
Barry Ickes, say in a paper 
for the Brookings 
Institution. 

“Over the past sbe years of 
*radical reform’,. Russian 


companies, especially those 
in the core manufacturing 
sectors, have indeed changed 
the way they operate. Only, 
they have done so not in 
order to join the market but 
rather to protect themselves 
against it.” 

The article suggests -that 
the bulk of the country's 
Soviet-era enterprises is still 
subtracting value from 
inputs rather than adding it 
(this means the value of, 
say, a Russian fridge is 
lower than that of the metal, 
plastic and other raw materi- 
als used to make ft), hx Rus- 
sia, wvwpanifls disguise their 
destruction of value by 
charging arbitrary prices far 
their products, the argument 
goes. 

The increasing share of 
barter trade in the economy, 
which now accounts for half 
"of all economic activity," 
means this massive bluff has 
never been called. Compa- 
nies could pay their suppli- 
ers and, until 7 recently, even 
their taxes with barter goods 
"priced" far higher than 
their true market value. . 

It is only workers who do 
not accept this pretence and 


want hard cash: lienee the 
problem of wage arrears. 

Given that bankruptcies 
are rare, companies are able 
to stagger on. accumulating 
massive inter- 

enterprise debts. Whereas 27 
per cent of companies were 
reporting losses two years 
ago. 47 per cent are today. 
Yet these businesses are not 
restructuring or withering 
away. Rather they actually 
increased their total payroll 
during 1997. 

The bizarre logic of this 
"virtual economy" means 
that, as in the Soviet era, 
production increases should 
often be counted a bad thing 
since they subtract value 
from the nation’s wealth. 
Similarly, gutting a com- 
pany of its assets may be a 
good thing, since it transfers ' 
assets Into the real cash 
economy. 

.The IMF’s recipe for 
squeezing more tax out of 
such enterprises, the authors 
argue, ’may. only make tbe 
economic and social situa- 
tion worse. In tbe absence of 
mass bankruptcies, cash- 
starved enterprises win sim- 
ply be faced with tbe alter- 


natives of paying taxes or 
wages. 

"Russia needs to downsize 
its economy just like Rus- 
sian companies downsize 
their businesses. But people 
still believe in this myth 
that big is good,” argues 
Boris Jordan, tbe head of 
MFK Renaissance, a broker- 
age house. 

“It is better to be a profit- 
able oil company with 5bn 
barrels of reserves than an 
unprofitable one with l5bn 
barrels. But people have a 
bard time understanding 
that" 

Over the past year, foreign 
investors have swung from 
blind optimism to blind pes- 
simism. At the moment, it 
seems, some are willing to 
believe almost anything 
about Russia’s economy - 
even, in Bulgakov’s words: 
“Weft, citizens, we have now 
seen a case of so-called mass 
hypnosis. A purely scientific 
experiment, proving most 
convincingly that there are 
no miracles in black mag- 
ic... hi a moment citizens, 
you shall see these alleged 
disappear as sud- 
denly as they appeared.” 



scale is 33 per cent, and for 
those below, 48 per cent 

So screamingly high 
inequality in pay, as in Latin 
America, is associated with 
poverty and social division. 
Relative equality, as in Swe- 
den or Germany, is associ- 
ated with wealth but a high 
level of state involvement in 
the economy. 

It might be thought that 
tbe UK and US, sitting as 
they do somewhere in the 
middle, haw it about right 
But this dodges a mare dis- 
turbing question: why, in 
those countries, are the dif- 
ferentials widening over 
time? 

In part, this belongs to a 
wider phenomenon, that of 
winner-take-all. In sport, 
entertainment and business, 
the pattern Is the same. The 
performer who is seen as 
capable of making a differ- 
ence - in goals scored, televi- 
sion rating or gaming * per 
share - gets progressively 
more than the rest of the 
team. 

There is, perhaps, a more 
fundamental reason. In an 
FT article last year Robert 
Reich, former US Labour 
Secretary, observed that in 
the America of his youth, 
“we were all in it together". 

This applied not merely to 
wages, but to education. 


healthcare and social secu- 
rity. It is this sodal cohe- 
sion. arguably, that is break- 
ing down. 

Some argue that real cohe- 
sion is only possible in tbe 
aftermath of some great 
common enterprise, of which 
the most frequent example is 
war. In tbe 1960s, tbe men 
who ran Industry in the US 
and UK bod fought alongside 
the people working under 
them. It would be natural for 
them to observe certain prin- 
ciples of equality as a result. 

Meanwhile, the next gen- 
eration was breaking free 
from social taboos. At the 
time, this took the form of 
going cm demos and listen- 
ing to Bob Dylan. Now that 
generation is in -the board- 
room; and while it is still 
shrugging off social con- 
straints. the result is some- 
what different. 

Which raises the question, 
will this trend continue for 
ever, or at least while the 
generation of the !96Rs is in 
positions of authority? Will 
the US and tbe UK go the 
way of South America? Prob- 
ably not: and the reason lies 
in the markets. 

Some of the market -based 
arguments on executive pay 
are blatantly self-serving. 
Companies, we are told, 
have to pay tbe going rate to 


Tha Master and Margarita: maybe the Russlpn economy has no^ clothes 


KotoaJ Cotectlon 


J apan now has a 78- 
year-old finance minis- 
ter and a 73-year-old 
central banker. That 
may make them the perfect 
representatives of the coun- 
try's rapidly ageing popula- 
tion, but what signal do they 
send to the markets? 

Investores want to know 
whether the septuagenarian 
Kiichi Miyazawa - named 
finance minis ter on Wednes- 
day - is the right man far 
the job of rescuing tbe 
world's second largest econ- 
omy. 

His main qualification 
appears to be an unnerv- 
ingly close acq uaintan ce 
with the problems affecting 
japan in general and the rul- 
ing party in particular. 

Mr Miyazawa was finance 
minister during the disas- 
trous bubble economy of the 
late 1980s, when business 
boomed, the economy was 
allowed to gallop ahead and 
tbe tirade surplus soared. 

The excesses of those 
times were symbolised by 
Nui Onoue, the geisha who 
was nicknamed “Bubbles" 
because of the fortune she 
accumulated and invested in 
property. Japan is still suf- 
fering from the bursting of 
the bubble. 

Mr Miyazawa was widely 
criticised for his handling of 
the crisis. When he was 
finally forced out, however, 
it was not because of the 
economy, but because of a 
corruption scandal involving 
the exchange of shares in a 
company called Recruit for 
political favours. 

FUs comeback in 1993, this 
time as prime minister, was 
hardly more successful: he 
led the ruling Liberal Demo- 
cratic party to its one and 
only defeat in a general elec- 
tion. As prime minister, he 
advocated “a great consumer 
society”, a rallying cry that 
might ring hollow today as 
consumer spending is stub- 
bornly low. In May 1993, 
three months before losing 
office, he wrongly 
-announced the economy was 
pulling out of the abyss 
thanks to his fiscal expan- 
sion. It was also during Mr 
Miyazawa’e tenure that the 
bad debt problems of Japan's 
banks first emerged. Then, 
as now. nothing was done. 

It was these two unre- 
solved issues - the collapsed 
economy and the banks’ 
mountain of bad debts - that 


Comeback 

crone 

Japan's new finance minister did the job 
when the bubble economy inflated in the 
late 1980s. He was prime minister when 
the ruling party suffered its first-ever 
electoral defeat. Might it be third time 
lucky, asks Khozem Merchant 



Myazawa: Washed in the cleansing water of democracy’ 


drove Ryu taro Has him oto 
from office two weeks ago. 
That Mr Miyazawa has 
agreed to try to pick up the 
pieces is an irony not lost on 
the markets. 

“The charitable view is 
that Miyazawa with his cool 
intellect will add gra vitas to 
the government," says Ken 
Oka m ura . strategist at 
Dresdner Kleinwort Benson 
in Tokyo. “The uncharitable 
view is contained in his 
record of office. Basically be 
fluffed It-" 

As be returns to office. Mr 
Miyazawa will at least recog- 
nise thp sign of dismay and 
despondency that defined his 
own days as prime minister. 
In 1992. five months into 
office, his popularity rating 
had sunk to 22 per cent, 
pretty much the level com- 
manded by the current LDP 
administration. 

Set against this record is 
Mr Miyazawa's current pub- 


lic standing, which, analysts 
argue, makes him the best 
man for the job. Since the 
Recruit scandal, be has been 
“washed in the cleansing 
water of democracy", in the 
florid phrase of one aide. As 
a powerful factional leader, 
he commands extraordinary 
respect and authority: lines 
of spotless young LDP hacks 
part like the Red Sea at his 
appearance. 

On policy. Mr Miyazawa 
has preserved his reputation 
as a believer in expansion- 
ary policies, unlike Mr 
Hashimoto, who stuck (self 
destructively) to balancing 
the budget. 

But the crucial issue Is 
bow Mr Miyazawa - one of 
the architects of the recent 
bridge-bank plan to remove 
debt from banks' balance 
sheets - will deal with the 
banking crisis. The despera- 
tion of Keizo Obuchi. the 
new prime minister, to 


T he European Court 
of Justice -has 
imposed a ban on 
the sale of top- 
brand goods, at slashed 
prices, and thereby pre- 
vented us from enjoying 
Christmas for ' 365 days a 
year. In July, the court ruled 
that stores could not impest 

lower-priced branded: goods 
from outside Europe and 
resell than within the EU 
without the brand owners' 
approvaL Scandalous. But 
wait: is that what really bap- 


PERSONAL VIEW PAUL SEABRIGHT 


Don’t discount brand value 

Competition law should not be simply a device to force manufacturers to sell goods everywhere at slashed prices 




youcwi 

If you look carefully, yott 
see thaf the court, far from 
banning ' discounts, has 
merely asserted the right of 
brand-°wntog man n fecturars 
to determine- .discounting 
policy by choosing the retail- 
ers they supply*. Will that 
really barm competition? 
yvill it .even discourage dis- 
counting? Far from it- 

Take Silhouette .snn- 
glasses. These are sold much 
more cheaply in Bulgaria 
than in Austria* wheretbe 
brand originates. That 
makes sense. Bulgarians 
have lower incomes than 
Austrians, and if they had to 


f — - * — _ .■ m 

of them would buy Silhou- 
ette at.alL But wity. should 
Austrians not have the right 
to pay Bulgarian prices? Of 
they did, - yon can be sure 
Bulgarian , prices 'would no 
litmger be. discounted- Indeed, 
it is only because .Austrians 
cannot easily acquire Silhou- 
ette from Bulgaria: that -the 
owner of .the brand can 
affa ir! to discount them in 
Tftrifp ma-itf the first place. - 
The creation of a brand 
: involves investments* Some 
-in- advertising -ta persuade 

.the public of the qualities of 
certain goods. Some (if not. 
always enough) In giving the 
goods these qualities. The 
balance between hype and 
genuine quality is a hard 
one -to strikes, hut no one 
seriously thi nks it will be 
struck better by' civil- serf 
vants at competition author' 


ities ttiah by the owners of 
brands themselves. 

Correction: some civil ser- 
vants at c o mpe titi on author- 
ities do think they can strike 
this balance" tetter. That Is 
why we-- can -read case 
reports discussing whether, 
for example, the 7 rules 
imposed by cosmetics manu- 
facturers on the conditions 
under which perfume may 
be sold really do contribute 
to the optimal ambience at 
the- point of. sate While ft is 
kind of them to offer advice 
abmft what<xmsumers really 
want, most consumers might 
think . themselves adequate 
judges of the mix of style 
and substance in what is, 
after .all,, a' highly competi- 
tive business. 

One of the judgments 
brand owners have to make 
is -when how to discount . 
their goods. Most sales have 


to make a margin above 
variable cost in order to 
recoup the Investment In 
creating the brand, but there 
is room for sqxne sales that 
-do npL What makes dis- 
counting tricky -is that it 
does not just lose revenue, it 
may also undermine tbe con- 


means finding enough 
people who do. 

The law quite properly 
insists that consumers are 
not deceived. But the law 
does not insist that dis- 
counts offered in January 
must also be offered in May. 
Why therefore should the 


What makes discounting tricky is that 
it does not just lose revenue, it may 
also undermine the conditions that 
have given the brand its value 


ditions that have given the 
brand its value, whether 
these are the sales ambience, 
the after-sales service or the 
snob appeal of exclusivity. 
Not everyone cares about 
these, but creating the brand 


law insist that discounts 
offered in Sofia must also be 
offered In Vienna? 

For some products, the 
law should certainly be con- 
cerned - particularly in 
those cases where the brand 


owner enjoys substantial 
market power and where the 
marketing strategy may be 
used to add to its domi* 
nance. 

Even here it would be a 
mistake to presume that 
aggressive marketing means 
people always pay for more 
luxury, mystique or after- 
sales service than they 
really want (if you doubt 
that, try getting through to 
the helpline when your new 
laptop splutters and dies). 

European law does not 
consistently ask whether 
competition between brands 
is weak or strong before pro- 
nouncing on the acceptabil- 
ity of their marketing strate- 
gies. in feet. European law is 
riddled with inconsistency 
and is Indiscriminately 
broad- Thousands of entirely 
harmless fish are caught in 
its net and have to be 


returned to the sea through 
exemptions. 

Even after making heroic 
efforts to streamline its pro- 
cedures, the European Com- 
mission takes an average of 
2'A years to decide antitrust 
cases, the vast majority of 
which it concludes involve 
no threat to competition. 

Investigations into the 
details of distribution agree- 
ments in highly competitive 
industries divert the scarce 
resource; of the Commission 
away from the important 
tasks of policing cartels. 
Investigating state monopo- 
lies and confronting govern- 
ments that use state aid to 
distort international compe- 
tition. And they impose 
costs on firms (legal costs, 
compliance costs and the 
costs of delay) that make it 
harder, not easier, for the 
European market to 


secure the best people. This 
hardly explains why the 
take-home pay of a CEO in 
Argentina is twice as high, 
in absolute dollars, os in 
Germany or Japan. 

Again, we are told that 
CEO pay is ultimately 
agreed by the shareholders. 
In reality, it is mostly agreed 
by their representatives: the 
professional fond managers, 
who In recent years have 
been beneficiaries of pre- 
cisely the same winner- take- 
all phenomenon as the CEOs 
themselves. 

The real limiting factor 
lies In the link between CEO 
pay. corporate earnings and 
tbe stock market. This may 
prove the mechanism which 
saves today's investor capi- 
ta usm from destruction. 

In cynical terms. CEOs are 
paid today according to their 
ability to maximise returns 
to shareholders, and minim- 
ise those to workers. Back in 
1982, US corporate profits as 
a proportion of the corporate 
wage hill hit bottom at ft! 
per cent. The figure Is now 
23 per cent, and climbing. 

In that same period, the 
Dow has risen from ljuoo to 
9.000. Hence the explosion in 
compensation for US CEOs. 

Bui corporate profits can- 
not keep rising indefinitely 
relative to everything else. 
Nor can the slock market. 

When the music finally 
stops, so will the boom in 
executive pay. On balance, it 
is hard not to feel that will 
be u good thing. And with 
luck, it will come in time to 
limit the damage to society. 


appoint Mr Miyazawa came 
partly from a desire to have 
the new finance minister 
push the policy through par- 
liament. 

How fast Mr Miyazawa 
will act is one uncertainty. 
Another is his precise crite- 
ria for deciding when a bank 
has failed and when a bor- 
rower is creditworthy. The 
markets will watch carefully 
for signals showing whether 
the new finance minister 
will tillow one of the big, 
weak banks to close. 


T he policy dilemma 
is acute. Restoring 
health to the bank- 
ing sector could 
have a severe short-term 
impact on an economy in 
deep trouble - as yesterday's 
slew of bad news revealed all 
too clearly. The yen fell to 
below Y144 to the dollar: 
take-home pay fell 1 per cent 
year on year and bousing 
starts fell almost 12 per cent 
last month. 

If bad banks are closed, 
there would almost certainly 
be a rise in bankruptcies, 
already at a record high, for- 
cing up unemployment, 
which yesterday touched a 
record 4.3 per cent. For good 
measure, it would also tear 
the LDP apart. 

Why then has Mr Miya- 
zawa gone into this lion’s 
den when the consequences 
of failure are so immense? 

“He has absolutely noth- 
ing to lose and he is looking 
to history," says one 
observer. “This is a chance 
to redeem himself; a chance 
to wipe clean his disastrous 
record of failure in office.” 

One difference this time, 
says John Neuffer of the Mit- 
sui Marine Research Insti- 
tute, a think tank in Tokyo, 
is that politicians may have 
much more influence than 
they did when Mr Miyazawa 
was last in office. 

“In the 1380s the Ministry 
of Finance and bureaucrats 
were all-powerful, driving 
policy over the beads of the 
elected politicians. MoF is 
now a shadow of its former 
self, dragged down by scan- 
dal, while politicians feel 
newly empowered. This 
reversal could prove telling.” 

Another analyst with an 
overseas investment says: 
“He can just make a good 
□st of it. U is third time 
lucky for him." 

Or. at least, it could be. 


approach the comparative 
efficiency of the US. 

The best constraint on the 
market power of a brand is 
the ambition of a rival. 
Rivals are not always strong 
enough to exercise this con- 
straint, which is why compe- 
tition law is needed. 

But if competition law 
becomes merely a device to 
force brand owners to sell 
everywhere at their most 
discounted prices, they will 
slop discounting at alL And 
the owners of established 
brands, who have already 
sunk many of the brand cre- 
ation costs, will be able to 
relax a little because the 
obstacles to the creation of 
rival brands will have 
become that much more 
severe. For once the Euro- 
pean Court has issued a 
judgment that makes eco- 
nomic as well as legal sense. 

The author teaches economics 
at the University of Cam- 
bridge. He is author, with 
Damien Neaen and P6n&Iope 
Pajxmdropoutos, of Trawling 
for Minnows European Com- 
petition Policy and Agree- 
ments Between Firms, 
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Oil prices 
unsettled by 
over-supply 


WEEK IN THE MARKETS 


By Paul Sobnan 

World oil prices fell on 
London's International 
Petroleum Exchange yester- 
day, amid fears mounting . 
stocks could prolong the 
market's over-supply prob- 
lem. 

Latest industry figures 
show supplies far outstrip- . 
ped demand in the first half 
of the year, and there are 
few signs that oil. which is 
$8 a barrel lower than a year 
ago, will recover. 

“Prospects for the market 
are worse than we thought a 
couple of months ago. The 
picture has got worse," an 
analyst at one large oil com- 
pany told Reuters. 

In late trading, September 
benchmark Brent blend was 
112.96 a barrel compared i 
with Thursday's close of ! 
$13.08 and $12 j 83 at the end ! 
of last week. 

Ivory Coast set out details 
of its plans to liberalise the 1 
cocoa and coffee industries i 
by 2000. The reforms will 
reduce tbe role of Caistab, : 
the marketing board, and 
allow coffee and cocoa buy- i 
ers and sellers to agree their ' 
own market prices, subject < 
to a minimum export rate. A 
new coffee and cocoa 
exchange is also planned. 

While Caistab will no Ion-* 
ger have complete control 
over cocoa and coffee prices, 
but operate as a trade body, 
forecasting harvests, record- 
ing buyers' volumes, track- 
ing stocks and monitoring 
deals with cocoa processors. 

Exporters welcomed the ' 
reforms, which will allow 
Ivory Coast to comply with 
loan conditions set out by 
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BASE METALS 


LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 
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the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank. 
However, there was some 
scepticism that the measures 
would be too weak to tighten 
the state’s grip on the coffee 
and cocoa markets. 

Meanwhile, Brazilian cof- 
fee producers were reported 
to be ret ainin g stocks 
because of low world prices. 
Traders said only 30-35 per 
cent of the Brazilian crop 
had made it to the market so 
Ear compared with the 45-50 
per cent 1 harvested. 

Coffee on the London 
International - Financial 
Futures and Options 
Exchange ended higher, with 
the September contract $27 
higher at $1,625 a tonne. 
Dealers said the contract 
had raced up as funds cov- 
ered short positions. 

Base metal prices drifted 
lower on the London Metal 
Exchange. 
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Strong US data fads to lift trade 


GOVHWMBfr BONDS ‘‘‘uT^EBAsS^T^ere 

By Jeremy Grant little changed by midday 

— despite the gross domestic 

Data showing stronger than product growth report The 
expected US second quarter price of the benchmark. 30- 
economic growth failed to year bond was down A to 
ignite bond markets as 10SJJ, yielding S. 728 per cent 
expected yesterday with US Among shorter term 
Treasuries dipping, German issues, the two-year note fell 
bunds ending steady and UK & to 99%, yielding 5X09 per 
gilts moving higher. cent, while tbe 10-year note 

The other main factor was off A to 100%, yielding 
moving bond markets was a 5.507 per cent 
weaker yen, which helped GDP rose L4 per cent in 
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the second quarter, higher 
than many analysts had 
expected, but not high 
enough to jar the market 

“It's a surprising price 
801100," said Ken Fan at 
Paribas Capital Markets, 
adding that one reason why 
the GDP report did not spark 
a sell-off was the morning 
strength of the dollar after 
policy comments in Japan. 

The benchmark GERMAN 
BUND future, the September 
10-year contract hit a record 

US INTEREST RATES . 


high of 108.42 early in the 
day but felled to hold on to 
gains and settled up 0.09 
points at 109.38. Volume was 
modest with 266,700 con- 
tracts traded in Frankfurt- 

UK GILTS closed higher 
and were expected to remain 
well-bid before next week's 
meeting of the Bank of 
England's monetary policy 
committee. 

tbe September lQ-year gOt 
future settled 0.38 points 
higher at 109j04. 
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CURRENCIES & MONEY 
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Yen tumbles 






mahw^rhport 

By Simon Kuper 


I 


T be ysn . continued to slide 
yesterday on . news that 
Japan was reluctant to inter- 
vene for the currency. 

It Ball to a six-week 'low 
against the dollar and a five- 
and-a-half year low a p>w^ 
the D-Mark. . 

Kiichi Miyazawa, Japan's 
new finance 'minister, had 
said in his inaugural press 
conference in the ■ early 
hoars of Friday morning 
that markets should deter- 
mine the level of the yen and* 
the Nikkei; except in 
“extreme situations". "The 
implication was that Japan 
would stop intervening, as 
the Bank of Japan has bees 
urging recently. 

Yesterday Mr Miyazawa 
and his officials tried to 
“spin" his initial comments. 
Be said he had been one of 
the first people to suggest 
that the US and Japan 
should intervene in the mar- 
ket, as they did in . June, 


adding; "It is not a good 
thing, hot we must Intervene 
when (market conditions 
are) exceptional.” Mi c h a el 
Scarlatos, currency strate- 
gist at Bankers Trust in New 
York, explained Mr Miya- 
zawa’s gyrations by : saying: 
“This guy was tW"** minis- 
ter ten yeais ago, when the 
markets were teg? sensitive 
than they are now." ' 

The yen dosed in London 
at Y 144.4 tq dollar and 
Y81J8 to the D-Mark, respec- 
tively YL6 and YD.72 below 

■ POUND W NEW YORK 


JM 21 
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15335 

16306 

1325* 

TAMO 


. UNO . 
18139 
13Z7S 
1-8062 


its London Thursday doses. 

Fart of ftp rtamag» ' to the 
currency -was done by Gran- 
ger' than expected economic 
growth in the US. The econ- 
omy expanded 1.4 per cent 
year-on-year in the second 
quarts-, despite the General 
Motors strike. Most analysts 
had expected no expansion 


at alL Further support came 1 
from another' slight fall 'hr 
prices^ - . ' 

Th& ftiniw fan ^ritbr emit . 

to yet another record low 
after Canada’s economy 
shrank.02 per emit in May. 
The Bank of Canada's mone- 
tary conditions index also 
hit a record low, raising 
prospects that the bank 
might raise Interest rates 
soon to protect the currency, 
hi lab? US irading the Cana- 
dian dollar stood at CSU5I2 
to the US dollar, 0.4 rents 
below Thursday’s London 
rinw Hie R*"ir of Canada 
slowed the fall by buying its 

currency to the market 

■ The market, is tom about 
whether Japan has aban- 
doned intervention. 
Rosenberg, global head of- 
fixed-income research at 
Merrill Lynch in New York, 
says the country may- well 
have bad no choice but to do 
so. Pursuing stimulative 
monetary policies and 
-defending the yen at the 
same time cannot weak, he 


Dolar 

Against be D-teck (DUS)' 
t*U 

iso; 

.179. 


He rlwrfnw that a *M1 hi ftp 
yen would . prompt more 
devaluations in Asia. "The 


POUND SPOT FORWARD AGAINST THE POUND 


other Asian currencies have 
all weakened dramatically 
already, so if the yen weak- 
' ened another 10 per cent 
over the next year it is not 
going to hurt them that 
much." Mr Rosenberg says 
? that if a weaker yea can get 
Japan’s economy moving, 
then the rest of Asia would 
benefit China may devalue 
.next year, . but -not before 
then, he believes. 

He thinks a bigger prob- 
lem for Asia than the price 
of the yen is the level of US 
rates. Were the Federal 
Reserve to tighten, that 
would raise interest costs on 
Asia's dollar-denominated 
debt For that reason, and 
because of the present death 
of inflation, Mr Rosenberg 
believes "the Fed’s on bold 
fbr now”. 

■ Both Greece and Malaysia 
cut interest rates yesterday. 
The Malaysian benchmark 
three-month intervention 
rate fell from 11 per cent to 
10A percent as the country 
tried to deal with its gather- 
ing recession. The Bank of 
Greece cut its Lombard rate 
300 basis points to 16 per 

c en t. 
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153050 

•sk 

9Z380 

92380 

+0015 

SAID 

92380 

3248 

97314 
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Sap 

0125 

0650 

0615 


CALLS 

OK 


0180 


Mv. Sap 

0040 

03GS 0090 

0180 


ms 

Dac 


0135 


0140 
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BASE LENDING RATES 


% 

Adams Company 7 SO 
Aled kfeh Bank (QB) 740 
•HarayArteacher 760 
Banco Bteolfaw 760 
BanKVQipUB 740 
Bank ot Imbnd 760 
SviketfEnda 740 

Bank of Sooitand 760 
Baicfcys Baric 760 
Bt Bk of kid East 760 
totem 9te» »Co Ud 760 
CVbarkNA 760 

Oydtddato Bank 760 
Tha Co-cpemuw Bmtaso 
CouW&Co 760 

CypivsPepter Baric 760 
Ouncanlatea 760 


BMvTiuaLMtod 840 
FbvncMAOMtenk 860 

•Robort FtofnJng a Co7 JO 

Harib Baric AG ZtaWi 740 
•HMtoretBank 760 
Hadtobto 8 Qan bwBk.740 
C.HoaraAOa 760 
Han(pano & Shanghai 760 
ImadHC Bank (UK) Ud740 
JiMn Hedga Baric 760 
•LdcpetoJdHpti* Soas 760 
UoydiBv* 740 

MUandSank 760 

760 
760 

Royal BkofScRtand 74D 
ScritelMdoM Bank 760 
V5ta(jH & Friodtonder 760 


toSRrihAWaamaon 760 
Sin BMc 750 

TS8 760 

Uritad Bank riKuate. 760 
LMyTiuat Bank Pic 760 
WMaamayLate* 760 
YOfkaMoBMc 760 

• Membera cl London 
t iw oitm d ri Bdridnp 


EdriUdMUDMia tedaui d^fe earn H. CM U2SJ7 pm .19985 
■ PWADSTHU 8E P-MAHW OPTIOte 002500 (5 pv D*l| 


Prfca 

0580 

0688 

0578 

is a w awfete. 
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— CALLS — 

SK 

00 

Aug 

— pro 

SK 

OM 

052 

083 

1.11 

025 

046 

035 

027 

CL5B 

03* 

cue 

070 

088 

014 

037 

032 

035 

1.01 

1.17 


PBBJw pm MriMBm.CMUstPMto.ei 


I0THB1 CURRENCIK 


Jd 31 £ S 

C&C0 RpSUSia - £04209306030 - 308140 
nagay 353 OBI - 3SL5a92156E0 - 2161*0 
tan 490090 - *90680 3000X* - 300060 
toate 05013 - 05020 03065 - 03068 
*7874 -4.7944 29270-29300 
56158 - 54207 3*335 - 14350 
10272* - 102784 12805 - 62815 
0007* -80103 347a - 16731 
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Jtonds r Market Comment - News 


www.moneyandbonds. com 




MarkeTrack98 


The Workfs Mote Powerful Fixed- Una Quote System 
Itow Runs Just A& Over The Internet 


IM KRWi lONAl. M I'LKF.S 
COKPOK \TION MM I ITT) 


Pannes, Options ft jMagmed Forex 
. Trading in all major Martas. 

Speedy fills, compednvc commissions. 
Dy o o r ser vic e and aecwhai >ou have been rnhsagt 
Execnzimi only: 0171-674-0020 
Full advisory: 0171-674-0034 
. Wetedy Optiom Strategies 
Daily/fachmad Analysis 


WANT TO KNOW A SECRET? 


TtotBSiGlU. Snriiiif will Aow you haw the mfaa REALLY wt Thr 

'ateriiateAte teteiquflacf fte legeodaiy WJ>. Gann cao inane yoar profits 

ml eooair yoor Iomw. Wsw? Tbas 1 * fte saertt, • 

Boo* tow FREE PiACvPaarifiBlU *740088 ytamitaMav 


TRADE FUTURES^ 
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REAL-TIME DATA ON TOUR PC 
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IN YOUR COUNTRY NOUU 
70 Countries across Europe, the 
Middle Cast and Africa - from Iceland 
to Mojcoui, from Finland to Vcmcn 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND AUGUST I/AUGUST 2 1998 


1*1 
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UNIT TRUSTS 


■ MNNSIS AND LOSERS 


TOP HVE OVER I YEAR: 
liwescn European Smafl Cos 1.607 

toveseo European Grawh 1,593 

8amj German Growtn 1,570 

Junto FtiunoaJ OpponufflY 1J512 

CF Oifcy European Acc 1,500 

BOTTOM RVE OVER 1 YEAR 
MS8C Singapore & Mateysfen Gtt 269 
Fidelity ASEAN 32D 

Old MuitaJ Thailand Acc 322 

Gulimcss Rqm Asian Sm Cos 322 

Baring Eastern 359 


HSBC Sing & Malaysian Gtb 



1997 90 


TOR FAS OVa 3 YEARS: 
tawosco Euopean Growth 2,654 

taresco Eropean Small Cos 2441 

Ttoeadneerfte Bid sa 0 Acc R 2.412 

Hl&nopeai 2413 

Newton Eanpeon 2^97 

BOTTOM RVE OVBI 3 YEARS, 
aw Mutual Ttaftrd Acc 145 

RdedtyASEAN 266 

Sdttdar Seoul 2S9 

Save S Prosper Karee 272 


HSBC Singapore & Mafeyean Gth 287 


Newton European 



MO L 1 _ J | 

1935 96 37 98 


1000 


top FNE ova 5 YEARS: Save & Prosper Korea 

tewsa European Growtn 3431 1200 

Qartmara European Set Opps 3,777 

teresoo Etnpssi Snsri Cos 3437 

TtoatteeeOe Eure Set Gt Acc R 3,491 

JopHer European 3.466 

BOTTOM HVETIVERSYEARS: 

Saw & ftosper Korea 22 ? 

Schroder Seoul 275 m 

OW MueaHhaiandAx 284 

Schroder Japan Small Cck Acc 346 0 1 t L i I !__i 

Henderson Japan Smafer On 380 1993 94 95 98 97 96 



TOPFWEWffl 10 YEARS: 
Ri£ US Smafl Compares 
GANtrti America 6owft 
: ttv69CQ European Gnjwtfi_ 


8480 


AtimteenPraSfc Technology 


BOTTOM WE OTffilO YEARS: 
Barclays Japan he . 

M&G Japan Acc 
Baring Jrem Suite 
Henderaon Japan SnaBer Cus 
(nwsenJaos) Growth . 



T 3 «e 3 ^tera^alnwa^n^oO u w i Mla art tea pertate. Intel are rated OB 3 i w rpB fa a wKro imrt^ past pata nu acaliaot a pnlde latutuirpartoraBo c a. 
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■ UK Eq & Bd 

1 tearfl 

3 

5 

TO 

MMy rw 

■ Europe 'Tore 

3 

5 

10 . 

tt TON 

■ ■ Best Peps 
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Average IM Trust 

1042 

1366 

1667 

2957 

3£ 

23 

Perpetual Itgh income 

1182 

1643 

2114 

4683 

is 

15 

MVGSCO Europeai Growth 

1593 

2654 

3091 

7273 

4 3 

- 

BWE5CO Bnpean Qowfli 

1583 

2654 

3891 

. 

49 

. 

Auera* investment Trial 

1205 

1501 

ISM 

3585 

3.1 

4JS 

CartSa hcorte Dis 

114B 

1609 

1861 

2819 

Z A 

17 

BWESCO Europeai Smafl Cob 

1EU7 

2541 

3637 

0946 

43 

- 

. MVESCQ Etxopeoi 9nafl Qos. 

1887 

2541 

.3637 

- 

’ 45 

. 

Bank 

1044 

1120 

1205 

1783 

Oh 

5.7 

NPI UK Extra Income he 

1208 

1593 

1958 

- 

23 

20 

Threafoeetfc Euo Sel Gt Acc R 

1388 

2412 

3491 

5830 

43 

- 

Theedheede Bn Sd Gt AccR 

“ .1388 

A12 

301 

•- 

"U 

. 

Bidding Sooety 

1042 

1112 

1283 

1780 

60 

54 

AXA Sun life Hgh YW Inc 

1182 

1580 

1850 

2694 

Z3 

11 

TO European 

1420 

2313 

- 

- 

22 

09 

lU European " 

'1420 

2313 

- 

• T 

39 

0 3 

Suxtaratet FTSE AR-Shae 

1226 

1760 

2206 

3858 

27 

2JS 

LSoyds Bar* Extra Income 

1183 

1582 

1817 

2902 

Z3 

35 

Newton European 

1439 

2297 

3110 

5634 

43 

- 

. Marion Eucopesi , 

143B 

2297 

3118 

- 

49 

- 

te fatal 

1037 

1081 

1138 

1531 

04 

* 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1153 

1538 

1873 

3181 

2 A 

27 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1319 

1887 

2821 

4059 

43 

0.5 

-ABWEUFPB 1 ' •’ 

fist 

I960 

1861 


29 

23 

■ UK Growth 

lyearlQ 

3 

5 

10 

Yokfliy m 

■ INC Fixed Merest 







■ Global Emerging Mkts 






■ Property 

1 year 

3 

5- 

<a 

WMtir W% 

.Wirtsori Fry Slater booth 

1222 

2288 


4731 

3.1 

15 

CU PPT Preference he 

1253 

1583 

1843 

2311 

22 

59 

Stewart hnry Emerging Marks 

618 

932 

1165 


11 

1.1 

Aberdeen ProMc Property Shr 

1QZ7 

1385 

1531 

- 

23 

1.2 

CM Hartley Growth 

1272 

2117 

2403 

2704 

XI 

11 

Aberdeen Promt Fix kmrast 

1186 

1550 

1758 

2721 

1 A 

7.4 

Gartmore PS Eiragtog Mertate 

742 

930 

873 

. 

64) 

1.4 

Norwich Property 

wn 

1309 

1526 

- 

as 

4.7 

E«H?r Capital Growth 

1485 

2055 

2733 

- 

4.7 

06 

CU PPT MorthJy hcome Hus 

1182 

1530 

1680 

- 

13 

62 

Meruay Emerf/nq Mwtets 

5S3 

923 

. 

. 

&5 

0.3 

Ssrcteys Property 

1055 

1249 

1417 

- 

09 

5.9 

River 6 Mercantile 1st Growth 

1270 

2017 

2534 

- 

2* 

0.3 

Henderson Preference & Bond 

1183 

1515 

1653 

2037 

1.1 

6.5 

tettawigh HH Gtabal EmMkte 

788 

863 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Always Residential Property 

1042 

1189 

- 

- 

09 

5.5 

Sanwa liK Growth 

1332 

1980 

2459 

- 

7J 

14 

Dretaier MU Preference he 

1177 

1476 

1720 

2440 

13 

78 

Gartmore Emerging Motels 

664 

819 

821 

1469 

5JB 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1049 

1283 

1482 

- 

14 

4.3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1104 

1591 

1934 

2919 

2a 

14 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1090 

1330 

1468 

2157 

13 

&1 

SECTOR AVSW6E 

631 

782 

875 

1946 

&1 

13 








■ UK Growth & Income 






■ UK Gilt 







■ International Eqitity 

Income 





■ Nth America 







OF Shaw mi Si ties 

13t7 

1934 

2530 

- 

is 

2.7 

Fidelity hstrtL&anal Lfl Git 

1181 

1505 

- 

- 

- 

59 

ST MemaBonal tecome Inc 

1217 

1756 

1935 

4096 

27 

19 

GA North America Growth 

1199 

2141 

3437 

7895 

49 


Fleming Select UK Income 

1275 

1927 

2381 

3386 

27 

2S 

Mereury Long-Dated 8ond 

1113 

1394 

1481 

- 

IS 

42 

Mayflower Steal hcome 

1161 

1515 

1767 

2950 

23 

22 

Edmbigh North American 

1211 

2140 

2936 

6661 

39 

- 

Eft YD Balanced PortlnSo 

1203 

1848 

2486 

- 

13 

1.0 

M&G G« & Ffcced Wereet 

1127 

1391 

1489 

2162 

IS 

52 

Prarmer Ootol 100 

1130 

1454 

1690 

1924 

12 

. 

Fleming Select American 

1187 

2055 

- 

• 

- 

09 

Laurence Keen team? & Growth 

1223 

1003 

2083 

- 

2JL 

13 

Ffcmmg Select UK hdex Lmked 

1184 

1338 

- 

. 

- 

21 

M&6 IniemaBuel Hcome 

1096 

1438 

1648 

3314 

18 

18 

Drmteer RCM America Sm Co 

1167 

2055 

2337 

4247 

49 

- 

HSBC Foot*.’ Fund 

1202 

1796 

2078 

- 

XI 

1.7 

Gartmore PS Fted Merest 

1111 

1337 

1405 

2154 

1 3 

6.1 

Kleinwort Gteal teome Inc 

1012 

1297 

1457 

2458 

11 

3 2 

Old Muted North American Inc 

1211 

2041 

2387 

4788 

4.1 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1164 

1595 

1928 

3062 

ZB 

21 

SECTOR AVBtfGE 

1085 

1256 

1316 

2088 

12 

52 

SECTOR AM3WGE 

1122 

1492 

1700 

2949 

23 

29 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1098 

1689 

2058 

4587 

44 

0.4 

■ UK Smaller Companies 






■ Far East exc Japan 







■ International Fixed Interest 





■ Commodity & Energy 






Natwesi UK Smaller Cos 

1202 

2157 

- 

- 

17 

1 2 

Friends ftw Atteaflan 

781 

1124 

1296 

2371 

43 

_ 

Baring Oote Bond 

1044 

1297 

1379 

. 

13 

5.1 

M&6 Auspafasai Acc 

783 

1177 

1272 

1740 

54 

12 

Laurence keen Smaller Cos 

1258 

2064 

- 

- 

34 

13 

HS8C Hong Kong (komti 

410 

945 

1257 

3616 

92 

1.7 

Newton MEroationai Bond 

1039 

1263 

1250 

- 

23 

4.6 

M&GCommodRy 

611 

716 

918 

1351 

19 

19 

Gartmore UK Smaller Companies 

1195 

1982 

2524 

2773 

X7 

1.1 

INVESC0 Kong Kong & Gina 

409 

804 

927 

3093 

B3 

1.7 

Barclays BGMnn Fix Int Inc 

1038 

1235 

1280 

. 

IJD 

4.4 

Hll Samuel Natural Resources 

638 

S54 

741 

1096 

5.7 

19 

FWD ift s rata Ed's 

1286 

1926 

2738 

- 

18 

0.3 

Henry Cooke LG East Enterprise 

414 

601 

- 

- 

93 

1.9 

NUbonugh Managed 

1117 

1230 

1366 

2W 

13 

as 

6ste6fto0perCiMvna8lr 

842 

650 

747 

1360 

8.1 

> 

Smith L Witamsnn SrraU Sees 

1277 

1922 

2391 

3645 

3j6 


RdaMy South East Ate 

518 

678 

901 

2529 

7 A 

1.6 

AES Inti Bond A CorrverWa 

1053 

1219 

1275 

_ 

12 

53 

UoydB 75B Naturte Restwces 

628 

644 

706 

1701 

69 

0.8 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1158 

1460 

1782 

2205 

13 

1.3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

443 

513 

069 

1888 

8.1 

1.7 

SECTOR AMBVGE 

1021 

1072 

1123 

taa 

17 

49 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

618 

641 

721 

1300 

7.1 

1.1 

■ UK Equity Income 







■ Far East me Japan 







■ International Equity & Bond 





■ investment Trust Units 






JupKcr income 

1190 

1859 

2706 

4737 

24 

15 

Save & Prosser Far East Sm Cos 

671 

718 

- 

. 

11 

0.3 

Ffembig General Opportriflee 

1190 

1600 

1795 

. 

23 

23 

Queer Hgh tec hv Tst Acc 

1231 

162S 

2077 

- 

29 

29 

Fidelity Income Hus 

1213 

1796 

1870 

2613 

26 

3.7 

Smith & wSamson F« Eatf 

585 

885 

693 

. 

52 

0.7 

Bank of teand Ex Mgd &awth 

1144 

1577 

1929 

_ 

13 

10 

Qdter Investment Trusts Inc 

1101 

1524 

mph 

. 

17 

09 

BWD UK Equly Income 

1185 

1786 

2348 

3401 

25 

11 

Juortsr Far Eastern 

57D 

687 

796 

1340 

es 

. 

GA tecome PortWo 

1108 

1512 

1721 

. 

IQ 

29 

ShpBr A Friedander bn Ts Pf 

1142 

1435 

- 

- 

29 

18 

ftf’i Qotia! Care hcane 

1263 

1752 

- 

- 

- 

29 

Friends Pnw Pacific Basin 

576 

683 

8S 

1178 

54 

0.1 

Newton Intrepid 

1086 

1461 

- 

. 

13 

09 

Aberdeen froflfic Fd of FT CHs 

1324 

1430 

- 

- 

10 

8.4 

Newton Higner Income 

1227 

1735 

HIM 

3526 

2JB 

4.0 

Royal & SunAfl Far East 

823 

680 

000 

978 

5£ 

14 

MW Joint tenters tecome 

1210 

1464 

. 

. 

1JH 

18 

Erater Ftmd of Investment Tste 

1118 

1421 

1887 

3610 

10 

0.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1174 

1570 

1890 

2988 

ZB 

3.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

•539 

601 

693 

1270 

58 

09 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1082 

1357 

1565 

2732 

13 

29 

SECTOR AVBIAGE 

1108 

1384 

1763 

3195 

39 

1.7 

■ UK Equity & Bond 

Income 





■ Japan 







■ International Growth 







■ Fund of Funds 







CU PPT High field 

1240 

1633 

1856 

2696 

23 

4S 

GT Japan &gwth 

810 

924 

925 

1211 

3 A 

09 

c rmiin-. r--iiTiiJ.ii 

rraimngnvi rfftancoi 

1295 

2198 

2827 

6948' 

15 

0.4 

Royal & SunM Portfcflo 

1078 

1527 

1864 

2938 

39 

1.2 

HSBC High income 

1175 

1624 

- 

- 

Z1 

49 

Mnay Japan Growth 

823 

B99 

808 

- 

49 

- 

Save& Prosper Finenctal Secs 

1210 

2191 

2728 

5033 

14 

0.4 

MVESCO Managed Acc 

1109 

1513 

1748 

- 

11 

09 

CIS UK Income 

1217 

1620 

1897 


24 

32 

Bailie GBtonj Japanese 

730 

845 

743 

1115 

54 

• . 

HI Samuel Firundal 

1195 

1874 

2218 

4244 

37 

19 

Uoyds 1S8 Selector 

1142 

1509 

1743 


29 

15 

Midland High Yield 

1198 

1596 

1714 

2438 

22 

5.2 

Martin Currie Japan 

698 

626 

817 

- 

54 

- 

Edtetugh Financial 

1210 

1841 

2020 

3161 

40 

1.1 

Rdelty Moneytrtder Pha 

1122 

1503 

1868 

3258 

19 

03 

Atitiey National Extra Income 

114! 

1594 

1863 

3373 

IS 

44 

Newtm Japan 

692 

825 

726 

936 

54 

- 

Save & Proper Growth 

1203 

1840 

2357 

<477 

11 

0.4 

Gan FMeDy Mauged 

1111 

1493 

- 

. 

29 

04! 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1134 

1457 

1088 

2534 

11 

48 

SECTOR AVBUGE 

657 

630 

561 

788 

58 

14 

SECTOR AVBVCE 

1034 

1377 

1685 

3053 

18 

09 

SECTOR AVBIAGE 

1070 

1339 

1580 

2610 

2.7 

17 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


■ WINNERS AMD LflSBIS 


TOP FIVE 0VB11 YEAR: 

Aberdeen Prerwred tecome 

2534 

Foreign & Col Enterprise 

2,026 

Aberdeen High tecome 

1.701 

Dartmoor 

1.663 

Fleming Geared Growth 

1446 

BOTTOM FIVE OVBU YEAR 

Edinburgh Jwa 

219 

Govelt Aaan Smaler Gas 

284 

Knrej-Europe Fund 

317 

Hemiig Chinese 

338 

Hambras SmiBer Asun Cos 

355 


Renting Chinese 



•M 1997 98 JW 


TOP FJVE WEB 3 YEARS.' 

Forekpi & Cbl Enterprise 

3974 

Jupte Pitinadona 

3,056 

TR European GrtMth 

2.840 

Henderaon EmoTnat ftWts} 

2533 

Baring EewgMg Bnpe 

2922 

BOTTOM RVE OVER 3 YEARS: 

East German 

164 

Edinburgh Java 

201 

KotBa-Euope Find 

212 

hvesco Korea 

241 

Sdmda Korea Fund 

244 


Baring Emerging Europe 
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TOP FRE OVER 5 YEARS:.. 

Foreiyi & Col Enterprise 

5,560 

TR Bjropaan Grawtfi 

4.748 

Jupller Prirnadora - 

4.173 

Candover ' . . ■*. 

..1321 

Gartmore Empean 

3989 

BOTTOMflVE 0VS1 5 YEARS: 

EastGermsi 

. 114 

Edlntugh Jen 

185 

Korea-EiMpe Ftsid 

260 

Invesco Korea 

. 282 

Korea LberaOsadcn Find 

2S3 


tmeses Kotos 

1500 
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TOP FBC OVER 10 YEARS: 

Foreign & Col Enteprtse 

11793 

Candover 

8978 

JufAs Prfmadona 

7.329 

Second Maricet 

BM2 

Law Debentoe Corporation 

5,760 

BOTTOM RVE OVB1 10 YEARS: 

Korea 'Europe Find 

324 

tenses Enterprise - 

631 

BaHe GBfert Sdn Mppon 

680 

Trust of Property Shats 

850 

BaBeSftod Japan 

884 


Candover 
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■ UK General 
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■ Int Cap Gth 

ljwfl 

3 

5 fcfttl 

you* 

M 

■ Japan 

1 ts»5T 

3 

5 DM*} 

way 

m 

Firming Geared Growth 

1646 

2216 

2412 

16 

S3 

09 

Jupder Primadona 

1551 

3056 

4173 

-13 

52 

1.0 

Base Gifford Japan 

691 

68) 

609 

14 

17 

_ 

Ftemmg Odverhause 

1392 

2123 

2571 

-4 

42 

18 

Rtf Capital Partners 

1386 

1960 

2489 

13 

XI 

0.7 

GT Japan 

65S 

657 

619 

14 

64 

OJ 

Invi^ntnieni Trust oi Guernsey 

1289 

1799 

2005 

14 

18 

2.1 

British Assets Growth 

1310 

1944 

- 

22 

X2 

- 

Edtaburtft Japan 

no 

647 

639 

14 

8J6 

. 

Miitury Keystone 

1281 

1792 

2885 

-3 

XI 

13 

Henderaon Electric and General 

1281 

1789 

2209 

9 

18 

1.4 

Schroder Japat Growth 

690 

605 

. 

10 

72 

. 

ujvm Sirjiegic 

1357 

1778 

1961 

13 

19 

2.1 

Finsbury Wctedvride Phamacy 

822 

1561 

- 

11 

18 

02 

FJemteg Japanese 

684 

602 

578 

15 

57 

. 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1299 

1720 

2194 


37 

19 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1154 

1566 

2007 

- 

40 

16 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

622 

532 

514 

- 

7j6 

0.3 

■ UK Capital Growth 







■ international General 







■ Continental Europe 







Ivir, & Smv ISIS 

1230 

1304 

1885 

15 

47 

- 

Ftasonaf Asses 

1310 

2046 

2637 

. 

24 

1.5 

TR European Growth 

1511 

2840 

4748 

-3 

48 

0.4 

P/AMrjite 

1505 

1708 

1875 

9 

IS 

13 

Mafedte 

1336 

1881 

2178 

6 

27 

2.4 

Henderaon EuroTrust (Units) 

1601 

2533 

2797 

3 

52 

08 

F nlrtuv SpiMa values 

1323 

1636 

- 

9 

42 

1.0 

Baring Tribune 

1294 

1801 

2240 

9 

IS 

1.7 

Gartmore Empean 

1490 

2279 

3289 

0 

48 

08 

Leua! i General Recovery 

1282 

1572 

- 

14 

34 

11 

Scottish tevestmant 

1170 

1640 

1954 

14 

12 

21 

Charter European 

1378 

2243 

3068 

10 

49 

13 

Hemwcrl 2nd Endowment 2006 

985 

1533 

- 

-2 

23 

- 

Second Alfence 

1241 

1632 

2900 

12 

18 

2.6 

Faaign & Col EuroteGt 

1498 

2175 

2681 

4 

42 

0.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1194 

1551 

1892 

- 

17 

17 

SECTOR AVBIAGE 

1193 

1622 

2036 

- 

14 

22 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1454 

2157 


- 

48 
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■ UK Income Growth 







■ North America 







■ Emerging Markets 







teny*: Gji 

1378 

1790 

2219 

5 

XI 

4.1 

Etisteurgh US Tracker 

1238 

2006 


5 

43 

09 

Baring Emerging Europe 

1008 

2522 

. 

19 

104 

. 

Cih uJ London 

1259 

1752 

2144 

-1 

35 

3.2 

Ftanteg American 

1208 

2000 

Wflfl 

a 

4A 

0.4 

Central Euopesn Growth Fund 

902 

1411 

_ 

18 

98 

_ 

atnmwo 8nl Inc 1 GJhtfJmte} 

1282 

1732 

- 

5 

2.1 

14 

North ASandc SmaOa Cos 

1202 

1842 

2448 

7 

42 

- 

Scudder Late America 

820 

1308 

_ 

14 

53 

0.7 

M,i chants 

1341 

1688 

2030 

6 

XI 

4.3 

US Smaller Compantes 

1110 

1527 

1836 

15 

50 

- 

Templeton Latin America 

718 

1156 

_ 

18 

88 

08 

FIitiwui Inc & Cop (Units) 

1254 

1657 

1907 

12 

27 

18 

Foreign & Cd US SmaB Cos 

1128 

1460 

1635 

15 

XI 

- 

Aberdeen Latin America 

709 

1045 

_ 

18 

78 


SECTOR AVERAGE 

1227 

1483 

1931 

- 

17 

4.2 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1147 

1622 

1959 


52 

1.3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

688 

997 

884 


78 
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■ Smaller Companies 

UK 






■ Far East inc Japan 







■ Closed End Funds 







Gartmore Smaller Comoames 

1284 

1745 

not. 

7 

10 

1.8 

Martin Cume Padflc 

617 

638 

751 

16 

18 

26 

Exder Preferred Cqtial 

‘ 1577 

1762 

2147 

27 

58 

03 

Oresdnif RCM SmaJta Co'S 

1288 

1709 

1826 

IB 

11 

1.4 

Foreign & Co) Pacdic 

635 

681 

779 

17 

55 

22 

CapAal Gearing 

1168 

1834 

2047 

2 

28 

0.1 

tvnry g &me UK Smaller Cos 

1180 

1658 

2012 

16 

43 

20 

Henderson Far East tecome 

50S 

674 

829 

11 

B3 

9.0 

1 MVESCO city & Commercial 

1258 

1591 

1336 

12 

48 

43 

NalWesi Smaikv Compantes 

1128 

1596 

2026 

14 

18 

2.2 

Gored Qneroal 

411 

412 

535 

10 

73 

12 

Investment Tr d tew Trusts 

1140 

1356 


17 

32 


PA'ESCO English & tnU 

10GB 

1588 

2G75 

10 

45 

0.9 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

902 

616 

723 

. 

57 

3.4 

London 6 St Lawrence 

1Z7G 

1335 

17B3 

15 

26 

18 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1154 

1344 

1682 

- 

X4 

27 








SECTOR AVERAGE 

1258 

1501 

1925 


18 

20 

■ Smaller Cos Inti 







■ Far East exc Japan, General 





■ Property 







Henderson Strata 

>346 

2021 

2810 

0 

45 

0.1 

Paafic Horaai 

465 

530 

622 

18 

73 

1.8 

Wtgmore Property 

1122 

1604 

_ 

18 

54 

03 

Herald 

1467 

1877 

- 

9 

&6 

0.6 

Scottish Oriental SmaH Cos 

521 

464 

- 

20 

57 

1.7 

TR Property 

1050 

1566 

1759 

15 

48 

20 

Foreign £ Col Small Cos 

1222 

1238 

1446 

18 

37 

18 

Aberdeen New Dawn 

484 

441 

551 

17 

55 

21 

French Property 

1463 

1528 

1668 

IB 

48 

18 

MxJ mynd telmutiaal 

1088 

1235 

1601 

18 

25 

20 

Hsmbrus Smafler Aslan Coa 

355 

437 

- 

27 

SjO 

08 

Trust of Property Sheas 

1063 

1448 

1355 

12 

X7 

32 

Pccorav 

1143 

1226 

1516 

9 

XI 

0.3 

Henderson TR Pacific 

409 

431 

666 

19 

94) 

0.7 

SECTOR AVBIAGE 

1172 

1536 

1584 


49 

22 

SECTOR AVERAI3E 

1128 

1353 

1799 

- 

45 

IJ 

SECTOR AVBIAGE 

431 

389 

505 

- 

741 

14 








■ Int Income Growth 







■ Far East exc Japan, Single 

Country 




■ Venture and Devt Cap 






Entai Asset; Ortflnjry 

1239 

1709 

1588 

13 

35 

4.7 

New Zealand 

610 

625 

781 

2 

51 

39 

Foreign & Col Enterprise 

2026 

3874 

5560 

1 

43 

18 

Sccuniks Inti rf Scot tend 

1088 

1541 

1713 

15 

13 

3.9 

Aberdeen New Thai 

477 

288 

398 

5 

8.1 

4.1 

Mercury Grosrerw 

1277 

2400 

2617 

9 

38 

24 

Mixr,w international 

1060 

1431 

1807 

13 

17 

3.7 

Siam Selective Growth 

460 

258 

437 

7 

91 

- 

Candorer 

1223 

2091 

3323 

-6 

68 

23 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1136 

1560 

1706 

- 

35 

42 

Korea Iteration Fimd 

387 

244 

283 

-1 

1X5 

- 

Thompson Cfr« 

1304 

2033 

2885 

14 

58 

1.1 








Schroder Korea Find 

367 

244 

- 

- 

1X3 

- 

Bectra 

1390 

1890 

2668 

15 

13 

20 








SECTOR AVERAGE 

434 

289 

375 

- 

128 

24 

SECTOR AVBIAGE 

1194 

1600 

2458 

. 

XI 

28 


■ High Income 

IJWfl 

3 

5 MW 

MM* 

W 

Dartmoor 

1663 

2020 

2824 

-11 

42 

9 2 

Aberdeen High Income 

1701 

1922 

- 

5 

53 

7.5 

Shires tecome 

1548 

1862 

2239 

3 

X3 

43 

Gartmore Scotland (Ihtts) 

1290 

1792 

2171 

- 

3JB 

18 

Glasgow Income 

1450 

1788 

2048 

10 

42 

5.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1491 

1734 

2191 

■ 

43 

64 

■ Split - Capital 

Scottish National C^i 

2750 

8609 

7928 

13 

17.1 

- 

Jove Cap 

4944 

4522 

5881 

42 

21.9 

- 

Framflngton Dual Cap 

3032 

3967 

- 

20 

112 

- 

Fuicnjm Cap 

2374 

3092 

3458 

19 

1141 

- 

Gartmore Scotland Cap 

1742 

2975 

tato 

35 

7J> 

- 

SECTOR AVBTASE 

2108 

2582 

3207 

- 

8JJ 

31 

■ Split - Inc & Residual Cap Shares 

Johnson Fry Utilities 2664 3779 3801 

17 

89 

5.B 

Henderson EredTrust 

1768 

3023 

3174 

9 

&8 

1.0 

Johnson Fry European Utibea 

2061 

2917 

- 

21 

64 

3.7 

Gty of Oxford 

2Z73 

2888 

4038 

7 

9LB 

17.1 

SR Pan-European 

1233 

2548 

- 

9 

73 

1.3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1682 

2119 

2417 

- 

53 

7.1 

■ Split - income 

BFS Income 

3417 

3028 

3170 

. 

IOjO 

111 

Rights & issues tec 

1858 

2444 

3504 

- 

54 

5.4 

M&6 Recovery tec 

1318 

1784 

1437 

. 

54 

33.7 

Jupfler Geared Inc 

1310 

1704 

1713 

- 

31 

102 

Framfingten Dud Inc 

1523 

1664 

_ 

. 

54 

20.3 

SECTOR AVBUGE 

1346 

1541 

1707 

- 

18 

17.0 

■ Split - Zero Dividend 

Gartmore Shared Eq Junior Zero 

1077 

1437 

_ 

. 

14 

. 

Johnson Ry Utility Zf Mv Prf 

1128 

1412 

- 

. 

22 

. 

Johnson Fry Europe Utite Zero 

1052 

1391 

- 

. 

13 

. 

BFS Zero Coupon Pr 

1164 

1300 

1858 

_ 

10 


Herxteraon Euro Zero Di* prf 

1107 

1382 

1596 

. 

22 

. 

SECTOR AVBUGE 

1061 

1306 

1512 

- 

13 

- 
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Tirga Sautes 

YMd PB> Schemes ten 

UKNcr iTciflincnfl Serin « ml a«ai class 

■ NZ Equity Growth Find 



- doges outefc PB* - - Oary# made PB> - Mmew -Spec* ads 

MU Annual Otter fnistf Amor OTu feel Discan Period 
%%%%**'£% 


tfotui Assei Management 

10162-5 632777) Undecided No No No A 5 2.65 No n/a n/a n/a 1(3.000 n/a nte 

GAM's hjrxi k, run by Coronet, an AucMand-baeed hind manager, It is designed to minima risk while investing n New Zealand end Australia. It can also 
uhcsI up to 30^ elsewhere. 


Investment 

trusts 

from this week the 
investment trust categories 
covered in the table above 
include Internationa] as well 
as UK smaller companies. 
We have dropped the single 
country Europe funds 
category, which has only 
three members. 


Glossary 


Peps: Some unit and investment trusts can 
be put into a general personal equity plan 
which shields investors against income and 
capital gains tax. The roles are that you can 
put £6.000 into a general Pep and a further 
£3.000 into a single company Pep. Up to 
£1,500 can be put into non-qualifying funds 
but to qualify for the fall £6,000 allowance, 
at least half of a trust’s assets must be in 
European Union shares or qualifying corpo- 
rate bonds. Peps will be replaced with the 
individual savings account in April 1999, 
which has different rules, but existing Peps 
will continue to operate, 


Discount: Investment trust shares tradition- 
ally sell for less than their underlying asset 
value. The gap between the two is known as 
the discount. In the 1974 bear market, dis- 
counts were as wide as 45 per cent and 
although they have mainly narrowed to 
well under 10 per cent in recent years, they 
add an additional uncertainty to investment 
trust share price prospects. The sharp nar- 
rowing of the discount is another reason 
why investment trusts look better than unit 
trusts on longer-term comparisons. 
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MARKErSRBWr 

By Peter John 


Everything that happened to the 
Footsie this week happened in 
yesterday's last hour. 

J-Jf marfcftt ^d seen ’a 
malo-bmion-daliar telecoms affi- 
ance, some very depressing 
Industrial confidence data, 
extreme moves by the UK’s big- 
gest companies ami a £4D0m poit- 
firtlo adjustment in the previous 
four days. 

But at 3 J0pm yesterday after-' 
noon, the FTSE 100 ii* to 
virtually unchanged over the 


It seemed that- a fixation on 


next week’s meeting of the tfawir 
-of England's' monetary policy 
committee had frozen any broad 
asset-allocation decisions. . 

Then, the Index turned off rap- 
idly to show a loss erf 73.7 at 5,837 
by the dose of trading - a net 
down swing of 83.1 paints. The 
FTSE 250 fell 2.7 to 5/182-7, but 
the Small Cap rose 52 to. 2,472JS 
It was a surprising denouement 
to a day which many dealers had 
foreseen ending on a strong note. 

iAn d on opened in the wake of 
an lll-potnt riseby WaH Street 
on Thursday and a reasonable 
performance from leaAjng Asian 
equity markets. 

Hist? was no economic 
from the UK to latch chi to 


the market was up In early trad- 
ing. It shrugged off a big results- 
related All in Lloyds TSB even 
though the * 1 ^ in the bank's 
share price was. worth more than 
20 points off the index. 

The Lloyds figures prompted 
witter concern ahead of results 
from HSBC, Barclays and 
National Westminster next week. 

One head of sales trading said: 
“Lloyds oozes quality and if the 
quality stack in the .sector can’t 
hack it that doesn’t bode well for 
the others. n . 

Footsie did trend -slightly lower 
but it soon reached a level and 
traded evenly throughout the 
morning and early afternoon 
with only merginal'pressure from 


currencies, derivatives and 
bonds. . 

Expectations were focused on 
gross domestic product data from 
the US although wheat they were 
announced at 1.30pm there was 
little reaction from either the US 
or UK markets. 

ft was only daring the final W 
minutes that the market saw any 
real movement. The falls 
appeared to reflect the volatility 
which is often seen in the last 
half hour of trading, particularly 
on Fridays as traders leave early 

and remove orders from the elec- 
tronic- trading system. 

This was exaggerated partly 
because of low summer holiday 
activity but also because a couple 


of pension funds ended their 
financial years yesterday and 

were not active in the market. 

, Because the slide was seen as 
-technical rather fundamen- 
tal traders remained hopeful of 
stronger days next week. 

A survey of leading UK econo- 
mists published on. Friday 
showed a strong consensus for 
rates to he left unchanged at 7-5 
per cent. 

It is possible. many investors 
were already looking ahead to 

next week and the non-form pay- 
roll figures from the UK A stron- 
ger-than-expected figure could re- 
awaken wanes of a IS rate rise. 

Turnover by 6pm was 830m 
shares. 
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TRADING VOLUME IN MAJOR STOCKS 


EQUITY FUTURES AND OPTIONS TRADING 
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The busiest stock option 
yesterday was Halifax, where 
2.185 lots were traded, w rites 
Martin Bdca. 

The moves came after 
worse than expected results 
this week that knocked the 
shares down 36Kpto 730fepi 
Yesterday they fell to 723p. 
Most attention was on the 
October 850p calls, which 
saw 2,050 lots dealt for 22 p. 

The only other stock option 
that : saw business of mors 
than 1.000 lots was BT. Hie 
option has been a focus of 


attention following the deal 
with AT&T of the US, after 
which some analysts set a 
£10 price target on the 
shares. Busiest options were 
the August 650p, 700p and 
600p calls which were traded 
in lot sizes of 200 at 250p, 
200p and lOOp respectively. 
In the November 900p caBs, 
458 lots went at 65p. 

The September FTSE 100 
future spent the day a few 
points below fair value, esti- 
mated at a premium of 30 
points to cash. 
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Rank rises 
as bid talk 
intensifies 

COMPMljSnQPORT 

By Joai lOMzn and Itartin Brice 

Not even a sharp market 

Hurllno In Hin loot Vmr rr lyf 

trading could banish the 
strong bid epeculatton that 
made Rank Organisation 
Footsie's best perform*:. 

A newqiaper report yester- 
day. triggered the bid talk 
when it indicated several US 
venture capital funds may 
be drawing up plans for a 
hostile cash bid - pitched at 
around the 400p a share 
mark. 

The report landed an what 
analysts said was fertile 
ground, and one broker com- 
mented: It’s not a done 
deal, but there is no doubt 
the market is eager to see a 
bid far Rank." 

The group is set to report 
interim figures on Tuesday 
and fears that it may report 
a thinly veiled profits warn- 
ing had held back a stock 
that has underperformed the 
market by about 30 per »*nt 
in the last year. 

In a busy session in which 
Rank traded a hefty 14m the 
shares jumped 41 or nearly 
14 per cent to 337p. However, 
one analyst sounded a note 
of caution when he said: 
“People should not get car- 
ried away with the talk. A 
bid may not be so easy given 
the diversity of the group," 

A market that has come to 
expect only good things from 
Lloyds TSB sent the group’s 
shares tumbling as it regis- 
tered its disappointment at a 
fall in profits and & hjgfaCT- 
than-antidpated provision 
for pension mis-selllng. 

One of the UK's biggest 
financial services groups 
unnerved investors by 
revealing a £40Qm provision 
for tackling bad pension 
sales, around ElOOuL more 
than analysts had been fore- 


casting. Tndndlng the provi- 
sion. first-half profits foil 11 
per con to £3.28bn. 

Analysts said said they 
were disappointed by the 
performance In several areas 
such as UK retail h* ff i Wn g 
and at life insurer Lloyds 
Abbey. 

The news sent me of the 
market's star pexfonnere of 
the last two years plummet- 
ing. At the day’s worst, the 
shares were down 89 before 
bargain-hunters came to the 
rescue, helping them recover 
sane lost ground to end the 
day 67 down at 834p. Turn- 
over of 43m made it the most 
actively traded stock of the 
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Analysts found themselves 
in the rare position of hav- 
ing to shave current-year 
profits estimates for Lloyds. 
They Included Richard Cole- 
man at Merrill Lynch, who 
reduced his forecast from 
£3J62bn to ajPBBhn. 

However, he remains 
fairly positive about the 
stock and said: “The share 
price fan is wwd^rete ndab le 
but overdone. Closer inspec- 
tion of the underlying trend 
Is much more reassuring." 

Mark Thomas at Credit 
Lyonnais, who is predicting 
full-year profits of £3,050bn, 
remains a bear of the stock 
suggesting there are likely 
to be more mis-seffing provi- 
sions in 1999. 

- Smiths Industries ended a 
roller-coaster week that saw 
it alternate between being 
one of the better FTSE 100 
performers one day and 
among the worst the next 
The stock moved abruptly in 
late trading and closed off 9 


per cent or 72 at 71ip. tear- 
ing it down 74p on the week. 

Sentiment on engineering 
stocks has been more posi- 
tive as the pound has lost 
ground against the D-Mark 
during the week, closing at 
DM230 yesterday. 

News of BTR's sale of its 
aerospace business to 
Doughty Hanson for £5 10m 
in cash left the shares one of 
the better Footsie perform- 
ers, up 74 at 154p. 

In the FTSE 250. May- 
flower, which starts the 
engineering sector interim 
reporting season on Tues- 
day, rose 6 to 203'-ip. 

There was the prospect of 
a hostile bid emerging 
among the smaller compa- 
nies in the information tech- 
nology sector. Torex. the 
tool-hire group that last year 
turned itself into a software 
company, said It continued 
‘'actively to pursue the possi- 
bility" of bidding for fellow 
software company Radius. 
Any offer would need to 
trump the 55p-a-share cash 
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offer from a management 
buy-out made two weeks 
ago. 

Torex said it had been 
talking to Radius for several 
months on the possibility of 
making an offer. Torex 
shares dosed up 6 at 151* ip. 
Radius moved to a premium 
to the MBO offer price, as 
the stock gained almost 13 
per cent or ti 1 ■ to 58' ip. 

Fiehtens. the Aim-traded 
tractor tyres and lawnmawer 
company, chalked up the 
kind of rise on one day that 
most investors would be 
delighted tu see In a year. 
The shares jumped ea'i to 
103‘ip in the wake of news 
on Thursday that former 
Hanson executives Derek 
Bonham and Andrew Arends 
had taken a 30 per cent stake 
and planned to expand the 
company by acquisition. 

Elsewhere among smaller 
companies, RCO Holdings 
was up SO 1 * at 223‘ip after 
announcing it had won its 
first contract under the gov- 
ernment's Private Finance 
Initiative. It will supply non- 
clinical services for 30 years 
to Halifax General Hospital. 

Mobile phones group 
Orange raced 47 1 ., ahead to 
743p after Merrill Lynch was 
said to have reiterated its 
strong buy stance on the 
stock. 

Hie broker is understood 
to have set a short-term 
share price target of £10.20 
and on 18-month target price 
for Orange of £12. 

Rival mobile phone opera- 
tor Vodafone Group was also 
in demand and the shares 
improved 20Vi to 844Vtp. 
There was strong two-way 
business in British Telecom- 
munications, which recently 
announced a joint venture 
with US telecoms giant 
AT&T. Volume was 9m as 
the shares hardened a penny 

to 887p. 

BAA rose 12 to 676p after 
the government announced 
the widening of the M25 near 
Heathrow airport Cancella- 
tion of plans for the widen- 
ing might have had an 
impact on plans for the fifth 
terminal at the airport 
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Rockwell Collins liquid crystal displays 
provide advanced technology for today's 
commercial and military aircraft. 
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Dow pulls 
back below 
9,000 level 


WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


Downbeat Wall St punctures Europe mood 
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AMERI CAS 

US stocks pulled back at 
midsession, taking the 
benchmark index back 
below 9,000 points after 
Thwsday-g raDy, writes John 
Labate in New York. 

By early afternoon, the 

Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age had lost 65.65 to 8JB6L30 
while the Standard & Poor's 
500 bad fallen 1L64 to 
1.1SL3L 

A mixed high-tech sector 
sent the Nasdaq composite 
Index down &85 to UB10.73. 

The eagerly awaited report 
on gross domestic product 
for the second quarter 

proved Stronger than many 

had expected with a rise of 
L4 per cent Although ana- 
lysts’ estimates varied 
widely, the consensus was 
that the figure would show 
no growth, with the iwading 
wild card remaining the 
impact oT the recently set- - 
tied strike at General 
Motors. 

With the dollar rising 
- against the yen during 
morning trade, the Treasury 
market largely shrugged off 
the GDP report The bench- 
mark 30-year bond slid & to 
105£, yielding 5.728 per cent 

In spite of the sluggish 
tone of the matw indices, 
many stocks managed large 
swings. In the Dow, shar ps 
of Procter & Gamble contin- 
ued to sink one day after the 
company reported earnings. 
Analysts cited worries about 
the company's ability to 
raise revenues during a 
period Of con tinuing ttnmofi 
in Asian markets. 

Two major retailers also 
took a hit Starbucks, the 
coffee chain, tumbled $5ft or 
103 per cent to $42& after 
analysts at i-Ahman cut the 
stock's price target while 


maintftta itlg its “ huy* * rati ng 
Toys R Us slid $S to *2254 
following a lowered 
short-term rating by Merrill 
Lynch. 

Other sectors saw gains. 
Micron Technology rose 48 
per cent to S32ft on com- 
ments of a pick up ln mem- 
ory chip prices and volumes, 
while Adaptec surged 9.4 per 
cent or 51 higher to $11% 
following the resignation of 
the company's chief execu- 
tive a n d rfw tnnim 

TORONTO was up margin- 
ally in quiet trade/ punctu- 
ated by month-end position 
adjustments, and the 300 
com p os it e today aditoi 2.74 
to 7,084.70. Share prices man- 
aged to hcdd their ground as 
the Canadian dollar fen to 
record lows against the dol- 
lar. 

Biocbem Pharma fell C$2 
to C$37.60 in spite of a 
healthy rise in second quar- 
ter earnings and a license 
deal to develop a computer- 
based breast cancer detec- 
tion system. 

SAG PAULO fell on profit- 
taking after two-days of 
gains following the Telebrfis 
auction and the Bo vespa 
in dex de cli ned 44 to 10896. . 

MEXICO CITY was hit by 
Asian uncertainty «iH IPC 
index edged down 2385 to 
4828.02. Shares came moder 
pressure as the yen declined 
on comments by the Japa- 
nese, finance minister.. 

SANTIAGO was weak as a - 
spate of weak first-half 
results pressured equity 
prices. The IPSA index was 
down 932 to 4889.77. 

BUENOS AIRES followed 
Brazilian equities and e w«i»d . 
The Merval index, which has 
been buoyed by the Telebrds 
privatisation^ took a 
breather, and declined 3.19 
to 59824. 


EUB0PE. 

Stronger-than^xpected US 
gross doanes Gc product data 
felled to impress Wall Street, 
and increasingly hesitant 
European bourses pulled 
back from their best as US 
shares tur ned dow n. 

to FRANKFORT, specula- 
tion that Dresdner Bank 
could a mega- 

merger, perhaps with 
insurer Allianz, sent Ger- 
many’s second-largest bank’s 
shares s cwri ^ g i 
Analysts noted that Dresd- 
ner and Allianz are linked 
through cross sharehoMHogs 
and are discussing a number 
of options ranging 'from 
cooperation infdnd manage- 
ment to a joint venture- 
The speculation was 
stoked up at an analysts’ 
conference on Thursday at 
which Dresdner said it 
planned to team up with 
Allianz for an *«- gnWHr«T? m 
Europe’s retail hanMng - geo- 
tor, while both i group’s 
planned to stop hP their 
presence in the US. 

Dresdner ff ufai he d DM6 30 
higher at DM10780 while, in 
the. opposite direction. Alli- 
anz gave up DM930 to 
DM636. At the dose of eleo 





/ia.v 


tromc trade, the Xetra Dax 
index was 45.14 lower at 
586U9- 

Ampng other decliners, 
Volkswagen lost DM10J.O to 
DM16230 and BMW was 
DM57.70 lower at DM1,710 
after the BMW chairman 
suggested in a newspaper 
interview that the boom 
enjoyed by the German car- 
makers could be running out 
of fneL 

PARIS finished lower after 
early enthusiasm and the 
CAC-40 hvtor flwtahtvi 2083 
lower at 4,17731. 

Many stocks had a bumpy 
ride as the market changed 


direction. Air Liquide 
opened strongly on the back 
of good first-half results and 
a strong dollar. Subse- 
quently the shares gave back 
all of a 28 per cent rise 
before rallying late to dose 
FFr20 higher at FFU960. 

Laferge had a more equita- 
ble day than of late, bounc- 
ing back FFT23 to FFr588 on 
the view that recent selling 
had been overdone. 

Semiconductor maker 
STMkaroelectronlcs staged a 
late rally, rising FFr10.40 to 
FFr38080, on an announce- 
ment from Siemens that it 
was to dose a semiconductor 


pl ant o n Tyneside in the UK. 

ZURICH closed higher, but 
off its best levels, after a day 
of stock-picking that saw 
pharmaceuticals back in 
favour. The SMI Index 

gained 34.0 to 88398. 

Roche certificates rose 
SFr25Q to SPrlfi.050 on news 
that its anti-obesity drug 
Xenical had won EC 
approval. Novartis was in 
demand, rising DM28 to 
DM2814. 

.UBS rose SFrl5 to SFr647. 
but CS Group dropped SFT5 
to SFI377. 

AMSTERDAM was 
dragged down by Aegon, the 
financials group, and the 
AEX index fell 1832. or 18 
per cent to 1,229-33. 

. Some traders pointed out 
that the index review far the 
FT/SAP Actuaries World 
index, which will be shuffled 
Monday, were affecting 
share prices. Fortis Amev, 
which will be included, rose 
FI 530 or 3.8 per cent to 
FI 15130, along with Baan, 
which rose FI 580 to F1BL1Q. 

Stocks whose weightings 
will be reduced as a result, 
lost ground. Aegon fell 
FI 8.10 to FI 184.60 while Uni- 
lever lost FI 6 to FI 14330. 

Philips turned down 


FI 2.10 or 18 per cent to 
FI 16280. KLM eased FI 280 
or 28 per cent to FI 85.60 
ahead of its first-quarter 
results next Tuesday. 

MILAN slumped with the 
rest of the region. The Mibtel 
index was down 237 to 
24,460. 

Ranging shares were more 
resilient due to merger 
expectations and industry 
consolidation. San Paolo 
rose L 1,025 and 1MI gained 

L963 to 132821 after share- 
holders of San Paolo 
approved plans for the 

merger of the two banks. 

Banco di Roma was LSI 
higher at L4.10? and BCI was 
up L421 to L13.169. 

Bulgart, the luxury goods 
group, was up L5G6 to 18,750 


after anno uncing that sales 
In die first half rose 27 per 
cent, with revenues In Japan 
up 33 per cent. 

Large losses In TClefOnica 
dragged down MADRID, 
where the general index 
closed down 5.63 or 0.6 per 
cent to 91337. 

TelefOnica was depressed 
by a largo sell order and 
dosed down Pta2l0 or 28 per 
cent to PM7370. Heavy sell- 
ing depressed Repsol which 
roll PtalfiO to PtaBJSO. 

Some banks were firmer, 
with BBV up PtalS to 
Pia2,850 and Santander 
Pta35 higher to Pta4870. 


Written and edited by Mldtad 
Morgan, Emfioo Terazaao and 

Pool Gngui 
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Tokyo rises above political drama 


Jo ’burg ends weaker 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

Profit-taking that emerged 
late.in the .day left Johannes- 
burg weaker in pre-weekend 
trade. 

The overall index lost 348 


to 68688, while Industrials 
-were marked down 64 per 
cent to 8808.01. 

The gold , index gave tip I 
per cent to 9243 in reqxmse 
to a bullion price stuck 
below $290 an punpe. 


ASIA PA CIFIC 

With the week’s political 
dramas behind it, TOKYO 
registered one of fta stron- 
gest performances ct recent 
sessions. The Nikkei 225 
Average rose 17787 or l.l 
per cent to dose at 1687887, 
writes Khozem Merchant ■ 

The rise came on the first 
day of file new government 
of Keizo Obochi, which was 
overshadowed by a slew of 
gloomy economic tndiw* m 
housing starts, construction 
OrdeiS and rmj»mp ln yra wit . 

The day also brought an 
admission by the- govern- 
ment that it expected to 
encounter difficulties in 
meeting its gross domestic 
product growth target of 18 
per cent fer 1998-99. 

However traders said they 
were encouraged by the new 
finance minister Kiichi 
Mlyazawa and forecast a ris- 
ing market The two . key 
issoes facing the. govern- 
ment, they said, were sorting 
out file banking crisis, and 


reviving the economy 


msecwiipoBflB. 



•wo 


The Nikkei traded between 
1639980 and 1688661, while 
the Topix index of ail first- 
section shares was up 1385 
at 1862.04. Rising issues out- 
paced losers 692 to 394 while 
168 remained unchanged. 
Trading was moderate with. 
379m shares being 
exchanged an the first sec- 
tion of the Tokyo stock 
exchange. 

Yahagi, a steel manufac- 


turer, reversed .two days of 


big falls an rumours that it 
might default on corporate 
loans. The stock firmed Y30 
to Y125 after it reported the 
results of an internal investi- 
gation showing its finances 
were sound. 

Trading was quiet with 
pwidnn funds and some for- 
eign accounts among the 
more active buyers. The 
most heavily traded stock 
was Fuji Bank, while the 
day's biggest feller was Kan- 
agawa Chuo, a buses-to-re- 
creation facilities group, 
which lost 8.09 per cent to 
Y432. 

In Osaka, the OSE index 
rose 175.47 to 17,36936 

KUALA LUMP DR saw a 
second day of the technical 
rebound that has picked the 
market up from Wednes- 
day’s nine-year low. The 
composite Index rose 13.12 to 
40285. for a two-session rise 
of 48 per cent. 

Analysts said that the 
market was little moved by 
talk of possible snap elec- 
tions, viewing it as a pretext 


to enable the prime minister 


to reshuffle his cabinet and 
dip the wings of his deputy. 

Economic jitters affected 
TAIWAN. where the 
weighted index fell 7682 or 1 
percent to 7.6538L 
The financial sector led 
the day's declines retreating 
18 per cent while electronics 
shares fell 1 per cent Corn- 
pal Electronics, a supplier 
for Dell Computers of the 
US. rose TS2 to TS12L 
Banks were active in 
SEOUL where a merger of 
two leading banks was 
announced. The overall mar- 
ket focused on concerns over 
the Chinese renminbi, and 
composite index closed 1JS8 
to 34383. 

Commercial Bank of Korea 
and Hanil RanTc . which had 
announced a merger agree- 
ment, were active stocks. 
Commercial Bank fell Won65 
to WonS40 while Hanil 
gained Won5 to Won82Q. 

Hanil Leasing, a subsid- 
iary of Hanil. gained Wonl30 
to its daily limit of Worn 835 
on speculation that it would 


be sold to a foreign group. 
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NEWS DIGEST 


HOTELS AND BETTING 

Ladbroke remedies for 
MMC in Coral takeover 

Ladbroke. the hotels and betting group, has ottered the 
Monopolies and Mergers Commission 3 number of poten- 
tial remedies in the hope that its £363m takeover of the 
Coral bettinq shop chain yjiII be allowed to go through. 

The January takeover of Coral's 833 betting shops is 
dependent on the MMC clearing the merger. Ladbroke is 
the UK's largest betting shop chain and Coral the third 
largest. The MMC handed its recommendations to the 
Department of Trade and Industry on July 24 - a week 
before the eApny of an extended deadline. One of the rem- 
edies suggested by Ladbroke, to address competition 
concerns m areas in which »t has a Jot of shops, is to selJ 
167 to the Tote. These would be in addition to the 134 
which Ladbroke sold to the pool betting operation as soon 
as it acquired Coral. 

If the additional 16 " shops are sold to the Tote. Lad- 
broke’s share of the off -course betting industry's £6.6bn 
turnover would fall from 36 per cent to 33 per cent. The 
deal would also allow the Tote to achieve its ambition of 
having a chain ol 500 betting shops. It had 213 shops 
before the La dbroke/C ora I merger. Peter Jones, chairman 
of the Tote, said last month it would be in the market for 
the whole Coral chain if the merger were blocked. How- 
ever. it would be likely to face stiff competition from pn- 
vate equity buyers, though Nomura, the Japanese invest- 
ment bank, would be unlikely to bid following its £700m 
acquisition ot William Hill, the second largest chain, in 
October. Scheherazade Daneshkhu 


ENTERTAINMENT 


10 eye PolyGram sale 

Carfton. EMI. Canal Plus. Chns-Craft Industries and six 
financial consortia are understood to have made prelimi- 
nary bids for the film and television division ot PolyGram. 
the Dutch enlertainment group. The company, which pro- 
duced Bean. Four Weddings And A Funeral and Trainspot- 
ting, was put up for sate following the Si0.4bn »£6.3bn) 
bid for PolyGram by Seagram, the Canadian drinks and 
entertainment company which hopes to raise S?50m 
from the disposal. 

The 10 preliminary bidders have made non-binding 
outline otters based on an information memorandum, and 
will now start due diligence in order to table final bids for 
the company. Alice Rawsthom 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 


Parkland confirms sale talks 

Shares in Parkland, the Bradford-based consumer and 
industrial textiles company, gained 4p to 4 Op after the 
company said it was in negotiations to make a "significant 
disposal". 

The sate <s believed to be the £i6m computerised dye- 
house in Sherwood Park. Nottinghamshire, which colours 
yam for carmakers. 

In March the shares plunged 35 per cent after Parkland 
warned of a slide into losses for the year to May and can- 
celled its interim dividend, blaming sterling’s strength and 
the turmoil in south-east Asia. 

Details of the disposal and the company’s lull-year 
results are expected on Monday. Gautam Malkani 


ELECTRONIC AND ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

Further losses for Aromascan 

An exceptional charge of Si. 1 6m contributed towaids Aro- 
mascan. the developer and maker ol sensors for gas and 
odour sensing, recording an increased loss in the year 
to April 30 ot £3. 4dm against C2.3m previously. 

The charge related to reorganising the business as it 
would no longer market laboratory' instruments. Sales 
amounted to £895.000 (El 86mi. of which £592,000 was 
derived from instrument sales. 

The results follow the resignation in June cf Richard 
Lyman as executive chairman on suspected drfrsrences 
between him and she board over the long-term develop- 
ment oi the group. 

The shares fell Ip to 7' Ip yesterday, almost half of their 
level in June. 
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Lloyds TSB springs provision surprise 


By George Graham, 

Banking Editor 

Lloyds TSB’s share price 
plunged 67p to 834p yester- 
day alter a surprise £400m 
provision to cover the cost of 
compensating customers for 
mis- sold pensions cut pre-tax 
profits to £l_28bn in the six 
months to June 30 - down II 
per cent from a year earlier. 
A 26 per cent jump in the 

interim dividend to 6.7p 

t5.3p) Failed to stem the fall. 


The additional provision 
covering younger people 
who were wrongly advised 
to buy personal pensions 
takes Lloyds TSB’s total pro- 
visions for pension mis-sell- 
Ing to £705m. 

Peter EH I wood, chief execu- 
tive, said the money was 
intended to deal with the 
problem once and For all. 

But some investment ana- 
lysts argued Lloyds was still 
setting less money aside 
than other pensions provid- 


ers. ”1 still fee! there is a 
discrepancy between what 
they are saying and what 
the industry experience is,” 
said James Johnson, analyst 
at Credit Lyonnais Securi- 
ties, who forecast that 
Lloyds' provisions would 
eventually rise to £900m. 

Adjusting for the provision 
and for businesses sold off, 
pre-tax profits on continuing 
operations rose 18 per cent 
to £107bn. Costs Tell 4 per 
cent to £1.68bn, and the 


group has now reaped £335m 
of the £400m annual cost 
savings it promised by 1999 
as a result of the Lloyds 
Bank-TSB merger In 1995. 

The overall cost/income 
ratio Fell from 5 0.4 to 46 2 per 
cent. For the mortgage busi- 
ness. the ratio fell to 25.6 per 
cent, well below the rest of 
the industry. Low costs 
helped Lloyds win an esti- 
mated 13.2 per cent share of 
net new mortgage lending, 
but competition on mortgage 


rates helped lower the 
domestic net interest margin 
to 3.6 per cent. 

Mr EUwood said that 
many customers now 
wanted fixed rate mortgages, 
where margins were 80 to 70 
basis points lower. 

The total charge for bad 
and doubtful debts rose 
slightly to £270m, with a 
sharper increase in the 
domestic charge. Credit 
quality deteriorated in 

Lloyds' finance house 


operations, with the overall 
charge for UK retail bank- 
ing, excluding mortgages, 
rising to 1.88 per cent of 
lending compared with 1.73 
per cent a year earlier. 

Profits from insurance 
rose 19 per cent to £465m. 

y.aming s per share fell to 
172p t20.4p) after the pen- 
sions provision. Adjusted 
earnings on continuing busi- 
nesses rose to 20.6p (18.8p). 

Lex, Page 24 


EUwood steps up search for foreign buy 

George Graham on Lloyds TSB’s determination to build up an international presence 



L loyds TSB. which has 
built itself into one of 
the most valuable banks 
in the world by concentrat- 
ing fiercely on retail finan- 
cial services in its home 
market has stepped up its 
search for an International 
acquisition. 

The group is still hunting 
for deals in the UK. where it 
believes it could buy another 
mortgage lender or life 
assurer without running into 
difficulties with the competi- 
tion authorities. A domestic 
acquisition of this kind is 
likely to offer greater cost 
savings. 

But Peter EUwood, group 
chief executive, said Lloyds 
had also retained an outside 
adviser to look for possible 


deals in Europe and further 
afield. 

"I don’t think we should 
set our sights only on the 
UK, but if you look at the US 
and Europe, it has been 
more of a cemetery than a 
battleground for UK banks. 
But ultimately I will be dis- 
appointed if we don't 
develop an international 
presence." 

Lloyds is also considering 
an acquisition to strengthen 
its health, household and 
creditor insurance 
operations, one of the stran- 
gest divisions in the first six 
months of this year with pre- 
tax profits up 17 per cent to 
£192m. 

“We don't bave a brand 
that is as strong as the best 


brands in the sector. What 
we wrestle with is: should 
we buy a brand or not,” Mr 
EUwood said. 

The group’s profitability 
has surged in the two-and-a- 
half years since it was 
formed through the merger 
of Lloyds Bank and TSB. But 
Lloyds TSB has been gener- 
ating cash so fast that its 
Tier 1 capital adequacy ratio 
□ow stands at 9.1 per cent, 
much higher than the norm 
of 6.5-7 per cent. 

Lloyds executives admit 
that this high capital base 
makes it difficult to main- 
tain return on equity, which 
dropped from 37.6 per cent a 
year ago to 33.7 per cent - 
still spectacularly high for 
the banking sector. 


As a result, the group is 
under some pressure to find 
a deal which will use up sur- 
plus capital and offer the 
same kick to profitability as 
the original Lloyds-TSB 
merger. 

But Mr EUwood Insists 
that he will not allow his 
capital burden to force him 
into a deal that does not add 
value: “I just hope we can 
find something. What we are 
intellectually committed to 
is not buying something that 
is wrong." 

Sir Brian Pitman, group 
chairman, said financial 
companies would not start to 
look seriously at mergers 
until they began to feel more 
pressure on profitability, as 
US banks had already done. 


“There’s no doubt in my 
min d that there is signifi- 
cant overcapacity still in 
the UK, far too much capital 
employed in the financial 
services industry.’' he said. 


“My judgment is we shall 
start to see consoUdation 
here as the gap between 
winners and losers widens 
within the next 18 
months.” 


Uncertainty over 
future for Rolls 
production site 


By Haig Simonian, 

Motor Industry Correspondent 

Graham Morris, chief 
executive of Rolls-Royce 
Motor Cars, who announced 
his resignation this week, 
was flown to Germany by- 
Volkswagen yesterday in an 
attempt to persuade him to 
stay. 

Mr Morris was expected to 
turn down the offer. How- 
ever. he said he would 
remain at the company for 
three months until VW 
found a successor. 

Mr Morris's departure has 
beeD accompanied by grow- 
ing speculation about the 
future production site for 
Rolls-Royce cars under the 
complex deal to split the 
Rolls-Royce and Bentley 
brands agreed between VW 
and BMW this week. 

BMW is believed to be con- 
sidering using the Derby fac- 
tory of the separate 
Rolls-Royce aero-engines 
group which owns the 
Rolls-Royce brand name. 
BMW agreed to pay the aero- 
space' company £40m under 
the brand-splitting deal for 
the right to use the 
Rolls-Royce marque on cars. 

The Derby site has consid- 


erable space for additional 
operations. Some observers 
believe an agreement to 
build cars at Derby may 
have been part of a secret 
arrangement between BMW 
and the aerospace group, 
which co-operate in Jet 
engines, as part of the deal 
with VW. 

BMW’s alternative is to 
use the new engine plant 
being developed jointly with 
Rover, its UK subsidiary, at 
Hams Hail near Birming- 
ham. 

Mr Morris resigned on 
principle because be had 
assured workers that 
Rolls-Royce cars would con- 
tinue to be produced at the 
company's Crewe site, irre- 
spective of ownership. Under 
the VW-BMW deal. VW will 
retain Crewe and the Bent- 
ley brand, while BWM will 
make Rolls-Royces at a sepa- 
rate site from 3003. 

Morale at Rolls-Royce 
Motor Cars has fallen 
because of uncertainty over 
its fate. The ownership bat- 
tle has affected sales, which 
have dropped by about 30 
per cent, in spite of the 
introduction of the new 
Rolls-Royce Silver Seraph 
and Bentley Arnage saloons. 
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Randgold 
project 
in Mali 
on track 

By Kenneth Gooding, 

Mining Correspondent 


A S63m (£38m) expansion of 
the Si’ama gold mine in Mali 
was on track for completion 
in November. Randgold Re- 
sources. the African mining 
and exploration company, 
said yesterday. 

The report accompanied a 
loss before tax for the three 
months to June 30 of $10.50), 
compared with $l3.&m In the 
previous quarter. Attribut- 
able loss was cut friom 
323.7 m to 59.3m. 

The Syama programme is 
designed to lift annual out- 
put to 270.000 troy ounces at 
a cash cost of $210 an ounce. 
In the quarter tinder review, 
Syama produced 30.956 
ounces (244*51} at a cash cost 
of $319 ($417) an ounce. Sya- 
ma ’s cash operating loss was 
reduced from 53.44m to 
$1 2m. 

Resources, which listed in 
London a year ago. and 
which is 57 per cent owned 
by Randgold Exploration or 
South Africa, said it had put 
the Morila gold project in 
Mali on a "fast track" for 
production in 2000 after 
establishing resources of 
more than 2m ounces of 
gold. However, a develop- 
ment decision for the LoUlo 
project in Mali, bad been 
delayed. Although the aver- 
age cash costs at Loulo were 
projected to be $205 an 
ounce, returns on capital at 
the current gold price did 
not meet the company's hur- 
dle rate. Exploration would 
continue at Loulo, however. 


Doughty Hanson to buy BTR’s 
aerospace businesses for £510m 


By Andrew Edgecfiffe- Johnson 


Doughty Hanson, Europe’s 
largest venture capital 
group, is buying BTR’s Dun- 
lop and Standard aerospace 
businesses for £510m 
($842m). 

The deal marks the final 
significant sale in BTR’s 18- 
month disposal programme, 
which has raised LL2bn and 
converted the former con- 
glomerate into a coherent 
engineering group, but failed 
to reverse a steep decline in 
its shares. 

The shares, which fell to 
their lowest level for more 
than 10 years this week, ral- 
lied 7V,p to 154p yesterday, 
as analysts gave the deal a 
cautious welcome. 

Doughty Hanson is expec- 
ted to seek a notation for the 


aerospace repairs and com- 
ponents group, which it will 
rename Dunlop Standard 
Aerospace, before its usual 
time frame of three to five 
years. 

It is paying 2.1 times the 
business's 1997 sales of 
£246m. and 9.8 times its £52m 
profit before interest and 
tax. BTR will record a £190m 
profit after reinstating good- 
will. but the sale is expected 
to dilute BTR’s earnings this 
year, analysts said. 

The four businesses - 
Standard Aero, Dunlop Avia- 
tion Division. Aero Engineer 
Equipment and Dunlop Pre- 
cision Rubber - came into 
BTR through its 1985 pur- 
chase of Dunlop and its 1991 
acquisition of Hawker Sidde- 
ley. They repair and service 
aero engines and brake 


systems, and make aircraft 
wheels, engine engine com- 
ponents and aircraft seals. 

Doughty Hanson, which 
launched a $2-5bn fund last 
September, said it had 
approached BTR for the 
businesses despite the fact 
that Ian Strachan, BTR’s 
chief executive, had not 
included them in his two- 
stage disposal programme. 

The venture capital group 
said it was attracted by the 
prospects for growth, partic- 
ularly in the US. as defence 
ministries and civilian air- 
lines outsource increasing 
amounts of repairs and ser- 
vicing work. It added that 
such aftermarket activities 
were less prone to cyclical 
swings than other aerospace 
businesses, and promised to 
inject capital to the business 


ahead of an expected con- 
tract within three to six 
months. BTR. which 
received interest from half a 
dozen trade and financial 
buyers, said it decided to sell 
the aerospace businesses 
because they did not have 
“the global scale or the 
potential to achieve it in a 
way which would increase 
shareholder value.” 

Bob Hama berg, the BTR 
manager running the sub-di- 
vision, will become chief 
executive of Dunlop Stan- 
dard Aerospace. He and 
David Unrah, finance direc- 
tor. will have an undisclosed 
stake in the new company. 

Mark Cusack of Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell estimated 
that BTR had recorded 
losses of £275m-£300m from 
the disposals to date. 


Celsis to launch hygiene pen 


By Clive Cookson, 

Science Editor 

Celsis International, the UK 
biotechnology company, will 
launch wbat it describes as 
the world’s first disposable 
hygiene test at the begin- 
ning or next year. 

The pen-shaped device, 
which detects the presence 
of germs and food contam- 
ination on work surfaces, is 
being evaluated in collabora- 
tion with food manufactur- 
ers and retailers in the UK 
and US. 

Accurate hygiene monitor- 
ing equipment has so far 
been confined by its cost and 
complexity to larger food 
companies, but Celsis said 
the new test would make the 


benefits available “to the 
whole of the food supply 
chain, including farmers, the 
food production industry, 
restaurants, retailers and 
ultimately consumers”. 

Although the price of the 
colour hygiene pen has not 
yet been fixed. Chris Evans. 
Celsis chairman, expects it 
to cost about £L 
Celsis announced the first 
details of its pen yesterday. 
It uses sophisticated chemi- 
cal reagents to detect a mole- 
cule called ATP that is pres- 
ent in all living cells. 

The pen has been called 
Easicheck during develop- 
ment but ts likely to have a 
different name when it 
reaches the market 
The user takes a swab 


from the device, wipes the 
surface to be tested, puts the 
swab back in the pen. and 
pushes down the top to 
release the reagents. Any 
contamination will show up 
within a minute as a green 
colour in a bulb at the bot- 
tom - the darker It is. the 
more germs were present on 
the surface. 

Celsis said potential cus- 
tomers evaluating the test in 
the UK included Milk 
Marque, BurgerKlng and 
Sainsbury. Trials in the US 
involve two food manufac- 
turers, Kraft and Swift, and 
two restaurant chains. Food 
Life and Subway. 

The device will be mar- 
keted first to commercial 
users and later to hygiene- 


minded consumers for use in 
domestic kitchens. 

Celsis hopes eventually to 
develop an even cheaper and 
simpler test, using the same 
ATP detection technology. 
Mr Evans said: "Ultimately 
there will be something like 
litmus paper that will 
change colour according to 
the amount of microbial con- 
tamination." 

Shares in the Cambridge- 
based company have fallen 
sharply after profits warn- 
ings this year. They closed 
unchanged yesterday at 
26*Ap, an all-time low. 

Celsis said at the begin- 
ning of June that it was in 
takeover talks with potential 
bidders. A further announce- 
ment is expected soon. 


Dialog shares rise after refocus 


By John Gapper, 
Media Editor 


Shares in Dialog 
Corporation, the business 
data company, yesterday 
rose 7 per cent on top of a 16 
per cent rise the previous 
day after it took steps to re- 
focus as a consumer and 
electronic commerce group. 

The group plans to set up 
an electronic commerce arm 
that would launch a pur- 
chasing management system 


next year allowing its 20.000 
corporate customers to buy 
items such as computers, 
printers and desks via intra- 
nets. 

It has already reached a 
deal with Junglee Corpora- 
tion. a US company that 
allows consumers to com- 
pare prices of items from dif- 
ferent online suppliers 
before purchasing them via 
the internet 

This has allowed it to 
launch a retail site called 


Planet Retail using its Info- 
sort data indexing technol- 
ogy that will offer UK con- 
sumers goods from 100 
retailers. 

Dan Wagner, chief execu- 
tive, said Dialog, which was 
formed by the takeover of 
Knight-Ridder Information 
by the UK company Maid 
last October, would invest 
about £200,000 in marketing 
the Planet Retail site. 

The company was branch- 
ing out because there were 


stronger growth prospects in 
electronic commerce than in 
traditional provision of busi- 
ness information. Dialog 
already held a market share 
of 25 per cent In the 
latter. 

The . shares closed 14V*p 
higher at 203p. Dialog placed 
54m new shares at 220p last . 
October following tbe 
Knight-Ridder deal, but 
investors have since ques- 
tioned its prospects for con- 
tinued growth In the sector. 
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RBS may quit Telef6nica-led consortium 
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A consortium' led ■ by 
Telefonica of Spain, which 
Bought Brazil’s biggest tele- 
phone operator for HS5J78bn 
(OS$4.97bn) on Wednesday, 
speared dose to unravel- 
ing yesterday. Rede Brasil 
■ Sul (BBS), its B razilian- part- 
ner, described the winning 
bid as “a shock", jand' 'said it 

may leave the group. 

Nelson Sirotsky. president 
of BBS, which is understood 
to own about 6 per cent of 
the Telefonica consortium, 
said buying Telesp, the oper- 


ator serving Brazil’s biggest 
market in S&o Paulo state, 
was not part of his compa- 
ny’s strategy. 

His remarks coincided 
with announcements from 
ratings agencies Fitch IBCA ' 
and Standard and Poor's 
that they would review Tbie- 
fdmca’s credit rating far a 
possible downgrade follow- 
ing the purchases. 

Telefonica was in consor- 
tia which bought three com- 
panies - Telesp arid two cel- 
lular operators - in the 
privatisation of Telebr&s, the 
. holding, company, for Brazil's 

public telephone network. 


T&Lefcr&s was split Into 12 ‘ 
units and sold for a total of 

R$2?.Iho in & closed-^rve- 

kpe ancticp considered fone 
of the biggest privatisations 
ever attem pted 
TheTdefOnica consortium 
paid a , premium of 64 per . 

^ the p|jb <y 

for Tdesp, well In excess of 

market atpert a tinna. 

■ Telefonica’s acquisitions. . 
strengthened its position as 
the biggest tetephone opera- 
tor in Latin America. It 

raised Pta&ttm (SZJ8bn> in a 
rights issue earlier this year 
to fund expansion and Is 
understood to have access to 


additional hawk credit 

Nevertheless, some observ- 
ers in Brazil suggested the 
departure of RBS could cre- 
ate difficulties for the Span- 
ish group. 

Buyers must deposit 40 per 
cent of the purchase price 
. next Tuesday. 

Telefonica's initial outlay 
Is estimated at RSBm. plus 
about RS8bn to be paid over 
the next, two years. 

RBS said yesterday it 
would begin negotiations 
with Telefonica in the next 
few days over a possible 
dep a rture from the Telesp 
group. 


Japan’s burger versus chicken battle 

Fast food chaircs are responding to a downturn with flair, writes Alexandra Harney 
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T he fast food business bag 
always been a battle of 
burger versus chicken. 
As competition heats up in 
. the race to feed Japan, the 
two camps are digging in for 
a holy war. 

Tim slump in consumer 
confidence is hitting Japa- 
nese appetites, c uttin g sales 
volumes at the country’s big- 
gest fast food chains by the 

month. 

In June, burger and 
chicken franchise sales tum- 
bled 8 per cent, their largest 
monthly drop this year, the 
Japan Food Service Associa- 
tion said yesterday. 

Visits to fast food restau- 
rants were down 5 per cent. 

But in Japan, where the 
traditional and modem often 
meet in unexpected ways, 
the industry's biggest chains 
are responding to the down- 
turn with particular flair. 

Last week, McDonald's, 
the country's biggest ham - 
burger retailer, celebrated 
its third annual national 
Hamburger Day by handing 
out thousands of its trade- 
mark patties to mark the 
anniversary of its first store 
in Tokyo. 

The store set a world 
record for the number of 
hamburgers sold in one day 
when it opened in 19TL 
Meanwhile, only weeks ear. 
ller, Kentucky Fried Chicken 
(KFO executives gathered 
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profits to increase L7 per 

S t to Y820m this year, but 
t sales would faD L7 per 
cent to YTSL&bn. 

However, at McDonald's, 
the company’s biggest 'rival, 
sales jumped 12 per cent to 
Y333.7bn over the same 
period. Profits were steady 
at Yllbn, but the retailer 
opened more than 450 new 
stores. This brought the 
total number of its outlets in 
Japan to nearly 2£00, mak- 
ing it the US fast food 
group’s hugest international 
operation. 


on the grounds of a shrine in 
a Tokyo suburb to appease 
the god of chicken and pray 
for bigger profits in the com- 
ing year. 

At the 25th annual Broiler 
Thanksgiving festival KFCs 
top brass discussed tactics to 
tackle its rivals' market 
share in *-h«» Increasingly 
competitive Japanese test 
food market 

Success means keeping 
harmony among a compa- 
ny's employees, suppliers, 
customers - and the gods, 
goes the RFC argument 

“In Japan, we pray to the 
spirit of chicken,'’ explained 
Shin Okawara, president of 
EFC Japan. 

* It was a! scene to inspire a 
revolution in management 
practices. In the comer of 


the - parking lot in a shrine 
outside Tokyo, a group of 40 
solemn executives assembled 
in orderly lines ' before a 
wooden altar laden with 
offerings to the god of 
chicken - hwwansg grapes, 
tangerines, and a KFC white 
cardboard take-out basket 

Four priests, in white 
robes, black rubber slippers 
and pointed black hats filed 
in to traditional Japanese 
music. One by one. execu- 
tives approached the altar to 
offer a green branch. 

KFC executives had plenty 
to pray for. 

Last year, net earnings 
were down 44 per cent to 
Y806m ($5.6m). on sales 
down slightly to Y74.09bn. 

The. company said last 
week it expected after-lax 


A lthough the slump last 
year hit earntngw at all 
of Japan’s test food 
chains, KFC lost ground 
because it kept its eye on 
chicken when the market 
w anted beef, analysts said. 

-RFC’s problem is its 
focus on craftsmanship. 
They believe thetr chicken is 
the best. But their 
isn't much better than any- 
where else, and although 
Japanese people like fried 
food, fried chicken is just top 
oily for them to eat very 
often, ” explained ShuicM 
SMbanuma, industry analyst 
at Merrill Lynch in Tokya 
And if the test food indus- 
try's tactics were not slick 
enough, McDonald’s has i 
agreed a tie-up with Mobil 
the oil group, to open stores 
at petrol stations in Japan, 
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The other partners are 
Portugal Tttecom. Iberdrola 
and Banco Bilbao Vacaya. 

Shares in Portugal Tele- 
com yesterday closed down 
6.3 per omt. at EslO.449, oo 
concerns about its part in 
the consortium. 

Meanwhile, an official at 
RBS said the company's 
strategy was to concentrate 
on activities in southern 
BrazDL RBS and Telefonica 
have been partners since 
1996 in CRT, an operator in 
the southern state of Rio 
Grande do Sul which was 
one of the few companies 
outside TelebrSs- 


Tbey had bens expected to 
bid on Wednesday for Tele 
Centre South, the fixed oper- 
ator covering central and 
southern Brazil which went 
to a consortium led by Trie- 
corn Italia. 

Mr Sirot5ky*s surprise at 
the bid for Telesp is hard to 
understand as he Is a board 
member of Telefonica Inter- 
naciona l 

A Telef6nica official in 
Brazil said yesterday the 

company hoped to roach an 
agreement that would allow 
it to “continue to count an 
the support of RBS" in the 
Triesp group. 


ELECTRONICS JAPAN GROUP LIFTS STAKE 

NEC to invest 
$225m in 
! Packard Bell 


By Alramtra Haney 
hi Tokyo 


TrizecHahn 
buoyed by 
strong market 


By Scott Ifcxrison 
in Toronto 

North America's strong 
property market and rental 
income from recent office 
acquisitions helped Trizec- 
Hahn. the Canadian prop- 
erty group, to a 58 per cent 
rise in cash flow in the sec- 
ond quarter, ahead of expec- 
tations. 

The company said cash 
flow was US$66m, or 41 cents 
a share, compared with 
USf4L5m, or 27 emits, last 
year. Analysts had expected 
cash flow of 39 cents. 

Cash flow, which is net 
income plus depredation, Is 
commonly accepted as the 
best performance indicator 
for property companies. 

Net income more than tri- 
pled from US$11. 4m, or 8 
cents a share, to US$35^zn, 
or 22 cents. 

TrizecHahn said a strong 
performance from Its US 
office property portfolio was 
largely behind the 50 per 
cent Increase In rental 
income in the quarter to 
US$143m. Increased occu- 
pancy rates, higher rents 
and new properties pushed 
office rental income up 77 
per cent to UStlOBm. ■ 


Analysts have forecast 
continued strong growth in 
cash Dow as a result of Tri- 
zecHahn’s acquisition and 
development programmes. 

The company in April sold 
its portfolio of l‘S shopping 
malls to Rouse and Westfield 
America, netting it USJ1.2bn 
for further purchases and 
development. 

Gregory Wilkins, presi- 
dent, said the company saw- 
numerous opportunities to 
re-deploy capital in North 
America and Europe. 

“TrizecHahn can grow 
very significantly without 
the need to finance acquisi- 
tions,” said one analyst in 
Toronto. 

During the period, the 
company announced acquisi- 
tions in three US cities 
worth USS127m. It yesterday 
announced the purchase of 
First Citizens Plaza in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina for 
UStGOm. 

It said it expected the 
strong local economy and 
low vacancy rates would 
enable It to roll over leases 
for higher rental returns. 
The company is also pro- 
ceeding with a number of 
office and retail development 
projects in North America. 


i NEC. the Japanese 
j electronics giant, anil 
j Grmipe Bull, the French 
electronics maker, are to 

■ invest 5230m in Packard Bell 

■ NEC. one of the world's larg- 
est computer companies, in a 
deal that mokes Packard 
Bel! NEC a subsidiary of 
NEC. 

Thu mow is the latest in a 
i protracted dispute over 
management of Packard Bell 
NEC following the abrupt 
resignation of Bony Alagera. 
the group's co-founder and 
ebairmnn. who was replaced 
by Alain Condor, Croupe 
Bun head, lost month. 

NEC will invest $225m to 
increase its equity share 
with voting rights from 49 to 
52.81 per cent, through a 
conversion- of preferred 
stocks to cummon stock 
holdings. 

Croupe Bull, which 
currently holds 13 i>er rent 
or the equity, will invest 
X5m. 

However, its ownership of 
voting rights will decline to 
11.68 per cent. 

Tadahiro Sekimoto, NEC 
chairman, snid: “NBC 
Corporation remains 
steadfast in its support for 
Packard Bell NEC and this 
investment reflects our 
commitment to Packard 
Bell NEC's employees, 
management, and their 
vision." 

The computer group has 
been riven by disagreement 
over how to respond to 
recent changes in the 
fiercely competitive global 
personal computer market. 

Mr Ala gem stepped down 
in last month because of 
differences with the group's 
foreign shareholders which 
he summarised as "a clash 
of cultures.” 

Although he retained a 
25.5 per cent stake in the 
company, the selection of Mr 


Cnuder sparked speculation 
that NEC would take greater 
control over operations. 

According to the terms of 

yesterday's equity purchase, 

Mr Alagcm and the other 
founders will keep a 35J5 per 
cent stake in the company. 

The move was intended to 
accelerate restructuring 
efforts at Packard Bell NEC, 
the Japanese group said. 

The company, which is 
based in the US, laid off 400 
employees in May, in 
response to deteriorating 
performance. 

The group had S1.5bn in 
cumulative losses, NEC said 
yesterday. 

In the first quarter of this 
year. Packard Bell NEC's 
market share shrank 1.4 per 
cent year-on-year according 
to Datoquest, the computer 
research group. 

By making the US group a 
subsidiary, NEC would 
tighten control over 
operations but was unlikely 
tu significantly improve Its 
position in the market, 
analysts said. 

"The bottom line for both 
companies is unlikely to 
change as a result of this. It 
was not a good Idea far NEC 
to .spend so much money an 
a company with such little 
future possibility,” said 
Naoki Sato. Industry analyst 
at HSBC James Capel 
in Tokyo. 

NEC bought n share in 
Packard Bell in 1995. and 
sold its PC business to the 
group m 1996. 

Groupe Bull has held a 
minority share in the 
business since 1993. 

The US PC group, which 
led the movement to sell PCs 
in retail outlets and was one 
of the first to sell its PC for 
less than J1.000. markets its 
computers under the Bell, 
NBC and Zenith Data 
System brands. 

Shares of NEC closed up 
Y14 to YX.S37 in Tokyo 
yesterday. 
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Consumers lose their 
appetite for Kellogg 


By Tracy Corrigan tat Now York 

In the frenzied 1990s. not only 
are bacon and eggs off the 
breakfast menu, but many 
consumers don't even have 
time for a bowl of cereal. 

Yesterday's warning by Kell- 
ogg. tbe US cereals and snack 
foods maker, that its 1996 earn- 
ings ore likely to be 15 per cent 
below last year's tells the tale 
of a declining US cereals mar- 
ket and a falling share of that 
market for one or the world's 
best-known brands. 

"Kellogg has lost market 
share ever)' year for tbe last 10 
years," said John O’Neil, food 
analyst at BT Alex Brown, the 
US investment bank. 

Kellogg, which once had 
more than 40 per cent of tbe 
US cereals market, managed to 
hold only 30 per cent In the 
first quarter of 1998. due 
largely to price competition 
from own-label rivals. 

Furthermore, under fire 
from bagels and muffins, the 
$7bn US cereals market Is "a 
category that domestically is 
very mature and actually 
declining’', according to Noml 
Gftez, food analyst at Goldman 
Sachs. Kellogg Is fighting back 


Stare pries (3 



1997 
&ut* ommuCV 

with tempting new concoc- 
tions such as Marshmallow 
Blasted Froot Loops. The 
company has also capitalised 
on the trend for breakfasting 
on the hoof with tbe successful 
introduction of convenience 
foods such as Rice Krispies 
Treats. 

According to one analyst, 
the company's convenience 
food strategy "has worked out 
well . . . [Kellogg] already has a 
fairly sizeable convenience 
rood business in the US", with 
sales of more than Slbn annu- 
ally. according to one analyst. 
Arnold Langbo, Kellogg’s 


chairman and chief executive 
officer, said the company was 
"strategically increasing 
investments to grow revenues 
in our core businesses". 

According to analysts taking 
part In a conference call with 
the company yesterday. Kell- 
ogg will spend an extra S200m 
on efforts to increase volume 
growth. Tbe company said It 
planned to accelerate the 
expansion of its convenience 
foods business overseas, with 
increased manufacturing in 
Europe, Latin America and 
Asia-Pacific, and step up 
research and development. 

The trend towards snacking 
Is taking hold outside the US, 
providing new opportunities 
for sales growth. Products 
such as Nutri-Grain bars and 
Rice Krispies Treats, which 
have performed well in the UK 
market, are moving into 
Mexico and Australia. 

Kellogg shares fell Si [3 to 
$33^ yesterday after the com- 
pany warned about second half 
earnings and reported a 13.5 
per cent fall in second quarter 
earnings to $143.2m. Second 
quarter earnings per share fell 
2(7.3 per cent to 35 cents, below 
analysts' estimates of 37 cents. 


Siemens shocks UK with 
chip plant closure plan 


By Alan Cane in London and 
Sheila Jonas In Newcastle 

Siemens, Germany's largest 
electronics group, said yester- 
day it was closing its two-year- 
old, £1.2bn (Sl.SSbn) semicon- 
ductor plant in North Tyneside 
with the loss of 1.100 jobs. 

The announcement sent a 
wave of shock and anger 
through the UK's north-east. 
Workers leaving the plant yes- 
terday after being given the 
news by Ulrich Schumacher, 
head of Siemens semiconduc- 
tor business, and Alan Wood, 
chief executive of the compa- 
ny's UK subsidiary, said they 
were devastated. Mr Schu- 
macher said it was "one of the 
most difficult decisions we 
have ever had to take". 

Business and council leaders 
described the impending clo- 
sure as a "body blow" to the 
region where unemployment, 
at more than 7 per cent, is well 
above the national average. 


Peter Mandelson, in his fifth 
day as trade and industry sec- 
retary. described the decision 
as a "savage blow", but said 
the government's priority 
would be to find a buyer for 
the facility rather than reclaim 
some £50m of public subsidies 
from Siemens. 

The German company and 
the government are working 
together to find a buyer or 
Joint venture partner to save 
the plant 

Semiconductor specialists 
are pessimistic, however, 
pointing out that Siemens has 
been trawling the industry for 
a solution for the past year. An 
aborted attempt to sell the 
plant to Philips of the Nether- 
lands triggered the closure 
decision, insiders say. 

Ken Jackson, general secre- 
tary of the Amalgamated Engi- 
neering and Electrical Union, 
said the closure could cost the 
region more than 2,000 jobs 
including contract labour and 


component suppliers. The 
plant was hailed as a triumph 
for UK Inward investment 
when it was announced in 
1995. 

But it has become the most 
prominent victim of the debili- 
tating "boom and bust" cycle, 
which has characterised the 
semiconductor Industry for the 
past 30 years. 

Mr Schumacher said tbe 
company had no option. He 
pointed out that chips selling 
for more than S50 a unit In 
1995 now fetched just over a 
dollar. The semiconductor divi- 
sion was losing about £350m a 
year; the Tyneside plant alone 
was losing £150m a year. 

He rejected suggestions that 
the high value of the pound 
had played much part in the 
decision and paid tribute to 
the quality of the workforce. 
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S Korean 
banks heed 
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By John Burton in Seoul 
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Commercial Bank of Korea 
and Hand Bank, two of South 
Korea’s largest and weakest 
banks, are to merge in the first 
big move towards the consoli- 
dation of the nation's troubled 
banking Industry. 

The move, announced yes- 
terday. would create Korea's 
biggest bank with total assets 
of Wonl02.300bn iS85bnj. It 
comes in response to govern- 
ment pressure to rationalise 
operations among Korea's 22 
commercial banks, which 
reported a total net loss for the 
first half of S5.4bn on growing 
bad loans. 

CBK and Hanii were among 
seven banks that submitted 
restructuring plans this week 
to the government after they 
failed to meet the Bank of 
International Settlements' cap- 
ital adequacy ratio of 8 per 
cent last year. 

,r We are seeing the start of a 
reshuffle in the h anking sector 
and I'm optimistic that the 
process will be finished by the 
end of the year,” said Brian 
Hunsaker. banking analyst 
with Dresdner Kleinwort Ben- 
son, in Seoul. Five small pro- 
vincial banks were last month 
forced by the government to 
merge with Korea's strongest 
banks. 

The merger between the two 
banks is expected to be com- 
pleted by early 1999 after 
assets are evaluated and share- 
holders approve tbe deal. 

But the new bank, tenta- 
tively named Kami Cozqmer- 
cial Bank, will need up to 
Wona.OOObn In state financial 
support for recapitalisation 
and the write-off or bad loans 
totalling nearly WbnL4.000bn. 
bank officials said. 

The finance ministry said it 
would buy bad loans from tbe 
merged bank to improve its 
capital adequacy ratio. 

CBK, with Won48.000bn in 
assets, reported a net loss of 
Won557bn in the first half, 
while Hanii, with assets of 
Won54.000bn, had a loss of 
Won820bn. CBK's capital ade- 
quacy ratio is 1.81 per cent, 
while Hanfi s is 4.53 per cent. 

The banks said they would 
seek foreign Investment once 
the merger was completed. 

But the move could face 
opposition from militant bank 
employees, who oppose plans 
to cut the combined workforce 
by a third. 
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Europe today 

Low pressure and associated 
troughs will set off showers over 
Scandinavia, northern France and 
the Low Countries. Some showers 
may merge into longer spells of 
rain and there Is a high risk of 
thunder. Germany. Poland and 
western Russia will be drier, with 
some longer sunny periods. Heavy 
thundery downpours are likely 
across the Pyrenees, much of the 
Afps and later in the far north of 
llaly. The Mediterranean win have 
another hot and sunny day. 

Five-day forecast 

There will be further heavy down- 
pours across the Alps and much of 
central and eastern Europe 
tomorrow. This rain will spread Into 
Italy on Monday and the Balkans 
on Tuesday. North-west Europe 
will stay very unsettled tor the first 
half of next week. Italy will have 
further showers, but the rest of the 
Mediterranean will remain fine. 
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34 

Naples 

Sun 

38 

Vancouver 

Fair 

22 

Kuwait 

Sun 

47 

Marram 

Thunder 

33 

Venice 

Shower 

32 

L Angolas 

Sui 

25 

New York 

3*i 

59 

Vienna 

Thunder 

25 

Lbs Potass 

Sun 

28 

Nta 

Fair 

29 

Warsaw 

Fair 

X 

Uma 

Baud* 

20 

Mcoata 

Sw 

33 

wosrwgron 

Sun 

30 

Lisbon 

Sun 

27 

Oato 

Shower 

21 

Weifngttn 

FBI* 

13 

London 

Thunner 

19 

Paris 

Shower 

22 


Thunder 

58 

UCttJDUnj 

Shower 

51 

Perth 

Cloudy 

17 

Zurich 

Thunder 

23 
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Weekening France 


French employers may have lost the 
battle against the 35-hour week, but 
tbe fight is on to mitigate its ill 
effects. Sboichiro Toyoda. chairman 
of Toyota, presented the more subtle 
of two challenges this week, stress- 
ing that the figure should be annual- 
ised, This is Indeed crucial. If a com- 
pany can vary the use of workers 
according to production needs, it 
should be able to minimise tbe 
impact of the legislation on labour 
costs. 

Toyota's new plant wiU or course 
be creating jobs, fulfilling tbe Social- 
ist government’s goal. Adaptation to 
the 35 hour-week is not so easy at 
existing operations.' Hence the less 
subtle approach of the engineering 
employers. They have thumbed their 
noses at the government's job-cre- 
ation objective by planning to top up 
the shorter week with overtime. 
Their goals are laudable: to keep 
payroll costs under coutrol. 

But in dirigiste France, this 
straightforward approach looks 
counter-productive: the government 
will not wear it. With the economy 
growing, the pragmatic solution is to 
take on more workers and claim the 
government subsidy for doing so. 
Credit for good behaviour should 
then be used to negotiate flexible 
hours and a pay freeze with the 
workforce. French employers have 
years of practice at improving pro- 
ductivity. The pity Is that their Inge- 
nuity is being employed in getting 
round obstacles thrown up by gov- 
ernment rather than in fundamen- 
tally improving French competitive- 
ness. 

Siemens 

Who will take the rap for Siemens' 
brand new semiconductor plant In 
England closing just over a year 
after it opened? Britain's chancellor 
will again be anxious to deflect 
attention from the strong pound. 
Happily for him, sterling has played 
a much smaller part in Siemens' 
problems than it did in the job cuts 
at the BMW-owned Rover plant: ster- 
ling's impact has been drowned out 
in the noise of a chip industry' in 
crisis. 

Poor productivity, the chancellor's 
bugbear, also carries less weight in 
Siemens’ case. Like BMW, it can 
hardly be faulted for a lack of invest- 
ment. It built a state of the art plant 
- at least the equal of its others in 
Germany. France, Taiwan and the 
US. So it is tempting to see the selec- 
tion of the British plant as Siemens 
simply taking the path of least resis- 


LloydsTSB 
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tance: closing tbe German plant, for 
example, would have been more 
expensive and politically tough, Sie- 
mens bas shown that Britain's flexi- 
ble labour market bends both ways 
- attracting foreign investment, but 
allowing it to leave too. 

And at a third tbe size of the Dres- 
den plant and less than half the size 
of the others, the English one lacked 
their economies of scale. For Sie- 
mens to invest in it to secure addi- 
tional production would make no 
sense given current market prices 
and structural ovcrsupply. As the 
English plant alone accounts for 45 
per cent of the DMlbn losses Sie- 
mens expects from its semiconductor 
business this year, tt makes sense to 
close it, 

Tbe plant's closure can be blamed 
on little other than the dramatic col- 
lapse of memory chip prices since 
May 1995. a development that even 
veterans of the volatile Industry had 
failed to predict. Siemens has pro- 
foundly embarrassed itself by this 
international volte-face and its 
shareholders are right to rue the 
waste of £ibn of investment. But 
there can be no doubt it is the right 
thing to do. 

Uoyds TSB 

Investors' love affair with Lloyds 
TSB has been in trouble for some 
months. On the evidence of yester- 
day's figures, there will be no early 
rekindling of the embers. It is not 
lhat the figures were bad: pre-tax 
profits rose 18 per cent, costs were 
cut by 4 per cent and the after-tax 
return on equity remains an envi- 
able 34 per cent. The snag is the 
future. The competitive environment 
is tougher, and Lloyds TSB's key 
advantage - the ability ruthlessly to 
extract costs - is threatening to 
wear thin. 


On top of this, the bank continues 
to accumulate capital - sharehold- 
ers' funds rose 33 per cent in 12 
months - much taster than it can 
profitably invest. Both factors 
depress returns. The solution to the 
problem, of course, is finding 
another value-creating deal. 

The hunger to pull something off 
Is palpable, but with Lloyds now a 
£45bn company, worthwhile opportu- 
nities are harder to find. Nor have 
frothy Financial sen 1 ices prices made 
the search easier. 

Tbe easiest, and probably most 
lucrative, deal would be a cost -cut- 
ting, in-country affair. Long-term, 
however, if Lloyds is to continue h» 
grow, it will need to show it can 
replicate its success outside the UK. 
It will also want to act before a slow- 
ing economy puts any further dents 
into its excellent shareholder value 
credentials. After yesterday’s 7 1 -. pc-r 
cent fall, the share Is now' trading at 
6 1 i times book value. This is still not 
cheap but. in anticipation if a deal, 
represents a good buying . oportu 
uity. 

Rank 

How nice to see Rank's shares on 
the rise. Since Andrew Teare took 
the helm in 1996. they have under- 
performed by 60 per cent, leaving a 
substantial discount to break-up 
value. Even after yesterday's 14 |ier 
cent spike to .737p. there is much to 
tempt an aggressive leveraged 
buy-out fund: some break-up valua- 
tions stretch to 500p. 

Clearly Rank is vulnerable, trad- 
ing on an historic price/earnings rel- 
ative of 57 per cent. The leisure 
group has not capitalised on the best 
years of this economic cycle to put 
itself in good shape. Ensuring that 
returns from the ElJbn investment 
programme meet a self-imposed 15 
per cent target will be harder in a 
downturn. And tbe company has not 
helped by overpaying for acquisi- 
tions such as Tom Cobleigh. 

But until there is evidence that Mr 
Teare has failed to create value with 
his investments in Hard Rock, Bui- 
iins and Odeon. demanding a new 
chief executive would be premature. 
Further simplifying the group by 
selling the US holidays business, the 
nightclubs and perhaps even video 
duplication too should help keep the 
dogs at bay. Tuesday's half-year 
results will give some insight into 
Mr Teare's progress, but the back- 
ending of Rank’s profits make the 
full-year the real test of whether he 
should go. 
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If you want to do business in Europe, 
don’t let our Location fool you. Madeira is 
a region of Portugal and tbe people of 
Madeira have a passion for international 
business that dates back centuries. Its this 
passion for quality service and cost-efb- . 
cient operations that is making Madeira’s 
new international business centre such a 
success. 

Here you’ll find over 2,700 companies 
in financial services, international services 
and shipping, as well as in manufacturing 
for Europe and the world within an Indus- 
trial tree rrade zone. And the advantages 
are nothing but special. So get a 


new vantage point on Europe from iis 
perlect perch for global business. 

Madeira 

Where Global Biutinedo 
id a Way of Life 


Madeira Development Company 

Rib da Mouraria.No. 9- 1 
RQ Box 4164 

9052 Funchal Codex Madeira Portugal 
Teh (351-91) 20.13.33 fee (351-91) 20.13.99 


For information an Madeira and bow we can helpyour business, write or lax us ar our address. 
You can find us on the Internet at hrtp://www.sdmadeira.pt/ E-mail sdmlS'sdm.pt 
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Cause Celebre . 

* The play was a shockingly false epitaph 
for a man who' had achieved a lifetime 
. of great things’. 



Exetiquette 

* If you don’t know where to put the 
marrow spoon, you can kiss that 
sweet bonus goodbye' 



Collector collected 

‘His book on Chinese Furniture is 
regarded as a classic; first editions arc 
now collectors' items' 
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Book of confusion 

Alexandria's new library was to be a romantic reconstruction of past greatness. But Mark Huband sees it being consumed by self-deceit 


A random array of 
letters and sym- 
bols from all the 
world’s lan- 
guages will be 
carved into a rough-hewn 
wall encircling the Biblio- 
theca Alexandrma- But ft is 
a decorative conceit that 
captures both the aspiration 
Egypt has of its new library, 
as well as the growing confu- 
sion surrounding its pur- 
pose. 

What started as a yearning 
for the romantic reconstruc- 
tion of past greatness, and 
attracted a budget of $i67m 
from the Egyptian govern- 
ment, Unesco and other 
donors, is being consumed 
by self-deceit. 

The purpose is to build a 
library which will evoke the 
Ancient Library of Alexan- 
dria, created by Ptolemy 
Soter. King of Egypt, during 
the late 4th century BC, said 
to have contained more than 
500,000 texts from through- 
out the known world. 

Teams of dissolute-looking 
workmen trudge across the 
terraced concrete acres of 
the well-advanced, 63,000 sq 
metre construction site. 
Beyond the Alexandria Cor- 
niche, the Mediterranean 
sparkles. 

As Egypt grapples with an 
increasingly confhsed rela- 


Egypt is 
grappling 
with an 
increasingly 
confused 
relationship 
with its 
heritage 


tionship with its heritage, 
the emergence of the Biblio- 
theca Alexandrine has come 
to be loaded with symbolism, 
not least in the fact that the 
new monumental , edifice 
faces north, away from 
Egypt.. 

“It's as if there are two 
different [cultural] winds: 
One is from the Mediterra- 
nean, a nd the other is- from 
the desert From the sea. it’s 
nice. Prom the desert, it's 
hot" says Kamal eLZahefcy, 
director of the Great Cairo 
library. 

His sense of the currents 
of learning which * have 
blown through Egypt is poig- 
nant. Egyptian culture used 
to be enriched , by interac- 
tion. Today, this is no longer 
true. The cultural life sus- 
tained in Alexandria, over 
many centuries drew its life- 
blood from both constant 
exposure to other .centres of 
: lear ning in the -ancient 
world - Athens. Cos, 
Cyrene. Rome. Ephesus, Per- 
gamoo - and also the open- 
ness and eclecticism of-the 
Ptolemaic rule, during which 
it emerged as a centre of 
learning- 

similar interaction is 
today barely perceptible. 
Egypt's doors are not open. 
Censorship is' routine, hooks 
are Kanttad, newspapers are 

closed down, writers are 
threatened by Islamist 
extremists and occasionally 
forced into exile when the 
state fails to protect th® 0 -; 

Now, 72 journalists are 
threatened with joining , two 
of their colleagues currently 
serving prison s enten ces . 

Meanwhile, the Biblio- 
theca Alexandria's $l.5m 
annual book budget is 
intended to lead to the cre- 



ation. of a coflectioa number- 
ing 3m books by 2020, along 
with up to 4,000 newspapers 
arid-periodicals, 50,000 manu- 
scripts and rare books, as 
well as 50,000 maps. Along- 
side -the traditional' collec- 
tion, the library intends- to 
M-maag up to 250,000 audio 
and audio- visual aids, as 
well as establishing links to 

overseas computer databases 
. »wd • permanent 'internet 
' access. 

Tl» library Lwftt provide 
excellence in'- knowledge. 
Excellence* • in. human 
attempts to 'discover Ijtl and 
use evolving ideas* and 
approaches to . deal witb 
whole faff™-* and challenges 
to man' in. various Adds,* 
says Mcihsen Zahran,' execu- 
tive' director of tha govem- 


cept & based requires a seri- 
ous leap of faith. While ah 
die world’s languages win be 
represented on the wall in 
t>w> fo rm of Individual char- 
acters as a sign of the bund- 
tog's supposed global reach, 
the assembled letters wm 
intentionally make no seise 
at aH. 

The purpose of knowledge 
will be far from defined, 
while die creative value of 
file activities planned fbr the 
taterkxr will reflect the crisis 
now wracking Egypt's edu- 
cation system. 

This system has for 
decades crushed individual 
inquiry. Egyptian parents 
with sufficient wealth fight 
hard to secure their children 
places ax independent pri- 
vate schools; they hope this 


ment department within the ‘ will spare them tbs mindless 
higher ed ucation minis try rigidity of rote-learning 


that is overseeing the proj- 
ect. “The ancient Hhnuywas 
-a hothouse of knowledge’ 

■■ t& be’ convinced of the 
ideals upon which the quit 


which forms the basis of 
state edncatkai. 

. “The younger generation 
is imprisoned, 1 ! says Kamal 
el-Zoheiry. “AH young 


researchers are the victims 
of . taking from other 
researchers, rather than 

malring Tip their OWn mind*! 

. . . There’s a mental habit of 
listening and obeying.” 

Nor is the Egyptian politi- 


Egyptian . 
culture used 
to be 

enriched by 
interaction. 
Today, this 
is no 

longer true 


cal saaH p g to improve 
the compliant state of the 
populatiam' Though profess- 
ing openness and opposition 
to religious extremism, the 
gove rn ment is vulnerable to 
attack from Islamist organi- 


sations and has taken mea- 
sures which assert its con- 
servative credentials. 

Among the more startling 
examples was a decision in 
May to ban use of a biogra- 
phy of the Moslem Prophet 
Mohammed, by the widely 
respected French author 
Maxime Rodinson. The book 
had been available to stu- 
dents at the American Uni- 
versity in Cairo since soon 
after its publication in 
En glish Jn 197L 

Sal ah Montasser, a com- 
mentator on the government 
daily newspaper A1 Abram, 
took exception. In an article 
entitled “A Book That Must 
Be Stopped", he claimed it 
insulted Islam on 50 counts. 
Moufid Shihah, minister of 
higher education, immedi- 
ately demanded the book be 
withdrawn, without debate 
of the kind supposedly 
enshrined in the institutions 
his ministry oversees, which 
include the Bibliotheca Alex- 
andrlnfl. 
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Data despots 

4 The inherent tendency of devices 
to. find up is not a sufficient 
protection for the individual’ 
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This is a contradiction in 
the Tninric of ip posi- 
tions of responsibility." said 
another Al Ahram commen- 
tator. Salama Ahmed Sal- 
ama. “It shows that our edu- 
cational philosophy is on the 
wrong track, and wfll pro- 
duce a generation of intellec- 
tual cripples. This fban] has 
reinforced extremism.'’ 

His views are rare. “1 
wouldn’t like to have Rodin 
son's book. His book is a red 
flag.” said Abdel Raouf el- 
Reedl, director or tbe 
Mubarak Public Library' in 
Cairo and a former Egyptian 
ambassador to the United 
Nations. "Since it’s become a 
problem and a symbol of 
anti-religion, rm not going 
to be a hero and say 1 should 
have it The principle for me 
is to spread tbe idle of tbe 
library and spread enlighten- 
ment, and not to be a van- 
guard for ideas that aren’t 
accepted by society.” 

In a society riddled with 
such contradictions, what is 
Egypt's purpose in creating 
the Bibliotheca Alexandrine? 

Mohsen Zahran refused to 
say whether Rodinson’s 
book will appear upon its 
shelves. But his own writ- 
ings bint at what the new 
library is really about. The 
library newsletter in March 
included an article entitled 
- “Who Burned the Ancient 
Library of Alexandria?” He 
wrote: There have been sev- 
eral stories about the burn- 
ing of tbe ancient library of 
Alexandria . . . The truth is 
that this library enclosed 
about 700,000 papyrus scrolls 
that were burned in tbe year 
47BC, when Alexandria was 
under siege by Julius Cae- 
sar. 

Debate over how the 
ancient library came to be 
destroyed is apparently not 
to be discussed among those 
now involved to creating its 
successor. 

Scholars have debated for 
centuries what happened to 
tbe ancient library but Zah- 
ran’s version is worryingly 
simplistic, intended merely 
to prove the library was 
destroyed by Romans rather 
then Arabs. 

Less propagandistic 
accounts of the ancient 
library's tote suggest a more 
complex history. In fact, 
there were at least three 
libraries in Alexandria, 
according to the US scholar 
Ellen Brundige. 

Ptolemy Soter's ambition 
was to amass a collection to 
include all the written works 
of the known world. After 
245BC, 120.000 scrolls were 
catalogued by Calimachus of 
Cyrene, who became librar- 
ian that year. 

According to Seneca. 
Julius Caesar inadvertently 
set alight a book storage 
depot close to Alexandria 
harbour when he was under 
siege by Cleopatra's brother 
AchiBeas in the city in 47BC. 
He is not said to have delib- 
erately set the library 
ablaze, and the book store 
did not contain more than a 
fraction of tbe library col- 
lection. 

An alternative account is 
given by three Arab schol- 
ars, who appear more able to 
accept the possibility of their 
nation’s blame for tbe 
destruction than their 
descendants. 

While there is real debate 
over why these institutions 
disappeared, the modem 
sponsors of the Bibliotheca 
Alexandrine are keen to 
shape history to raise then- 
project beyond the mere 
building of a prestige institu- 
tion. As its role appears 
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increasingly at odds with 
what was originally 
intended. It has become nec- 
essary to alter the founding 
principles. 

“We are not emulating the 
ancient library. It's not a 
matter of emulation. It's a 
locomotive for develop- 
ment.” Zahran now says. 
“We are reriving the idea of 
excellence in research and 
education ... We need tbe 
elimination of the past. Not 
because of the past. But 
because the past is over.” 

The elimination of the past 
is hardly a foundation upon 
which to build a centre of 
learning. Bnl what of a more 
contemporary role, which 
offers something to the mod- 
em Middle East? 


'Educational 
philosophy is 
on the wrong 
track, and 
will produce 
a generation 
of intellectual 
cripples 1 


The vast circular presence 
of the library on the coastal 
edge of Alexandria has 
brought the symbolic nature 
of tbe emerging structure 
into sharp focus. 

The circular shape Is a 
symbol of the totality of the 
world’s knowledge and the 
universe of books,” says 
Christoph KapeHer, the Aus- 
trian architect whose Nor- 
way-based company, Snoh- 
etta Arititektur Landskap. 
saw off 523 rivals In an Inter- 
national competition to 
design the library. 

“It needed to be monumen- 
tal. drawing on the architec- 
tural history of Egypt. The 
building doesn't relate to 
Alexandria ... It looks far 
beyond Alexandria." 

The building, when com- 
pleted in late- 1999. will look 


magnificent. The size of the 
bookshelves is ihe basic unit 
of the entire design, with 
the size of hooks therefore 
the basic unit of the build- 
ing. For the arrhltcct, the 
relationship between the 
micro ditail and the already 
imposing edifice is indivisi- 
ble. 

The 33 metre- high building 
is an elliptical cylinder cut 
as a wedge and tilted for- 
ward. The future is symbol- 
ised by the two-thirds at the 
building that is above 
ground level, consigning the 
past 2.UO0 years to below 
ground. An imaginative use 
of light facilitated by a com- 
plex arrangement or sky- 
lights which form the disk- 
like roof, wiil exploit natural 
light while deflecting the 
harsh noon sun. 

While Zahran envisages 
the library as a resource cen- 
tre for the study of Mediter- 
ranean civilisation, others 
are calling for it to function 
as a statistical centre provid- 
ing economic data. So trill It 
be a library or a museum? 

Reconciling the model of 
the ancient library with 
modem needs is the greatest 
challenge facing the Biblio- 
theca Alexandrma. Within 
the present climate, contro- 
versy is likely to be banished 
from the bookshelves. 

Will researchers be 
allowed to read the works of 
Maxime Rodinson? Will tbe 
views expressed by the 
imprisoned journalists be 
included in the collection 
of media material? Will 
planned access to the 
worldwide web be unres- 
tricted? 

In a climate in which the 
loudest shout appears 
always to win the day, the 
Bibliotheca Alexandrina is 
unlikely to be either a 
museum or a library. In- 
stead, it will be a temple to 
all that is “accepted by soci- 
ety". a far cry from being tbe 
“hothouse of knowledge” 
that those who conceived 
the project deceived them- 
selves into believing it might 
have become. ' 


‘If you are sent to prison, make 
three wishes I learned these tips 
minutes after being thrown inside ’ 

In FT Weekend 



No radio this small 
ever sounded so big. 

Introducing the Bose* Wave® radio. 

Eojo? the distinct sound ot strings in ynur kitchen. Or rhe 
full orchestra in your bedroom. The new Bose Watc radio fills 
any room with rids, dear; unexpectedly lifelike sound. But you 
won't find this small wonder in any store. The V&ve radio is 
only available direct from Bose. In two attractive colours: 
Imperial White or Graphite Grey. For a free information pack, 
amply send/fox the coupon hdow or call us freephone on: 

0800 022 044 

When (J&Dfi. pirate qm*r tbr rcfrrrrw number 
la (be tnspoa hrlim. 

Hearing really is believing. 

To audition the Wive radio in your own home for 14 days, 
sads&crion guaranteed, simply call ns freephone and discover 
why Sky News said, "This box of tricks _. sounds like a foil 
orcbmi 3 . <l 

Enj oy big, lifelike sound ar home. 


Yes, Bose, it sounds good to me. 

Phase send me nur inibrnunon ahum the Bmr Wire radio 
and the 14 -day, snsfeaMV^aurantccdaudmon. 
Rcb 2739 
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Address. 


. Postcode . 


Please return in an envelope to- Bute. 
Freepost TX 1020, Twickenham, Middlesex 
TW2 5UN. Nn stamp nonsuit. 


i Or fax to: 0181 410 5411. 
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Elizabeth Mills: ‘Kids will walk aver coals to get these snacks. I fly in 85 boxes of Twtsties every month' cmnot** mccomt 

Minding Your Own Business 

Twistie route to 
real tucker 

Christopher McCooey finds a second home for expatriate Australians 


T here's nothing 
like comfort food 
to banish the 
blues. And when 
the yearning for 
God's own country gets too 
much for an expatriate Aus- 
tralian. only a Twistie or a 
Tim Tam will do. 

But where to get your 
hands on such an authentic 
taste of home? Happily, at 
feast for the 250.1 K)0 Aussies 
reckoned to reside at any 
one time in London, there is 
the Australia Shop in Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Carden. 

For the Australian thou- 
sands of miles away from 
borne, there is no substitute 
for real tucker. The biggest 
selling items in the sbop are 
Twisties. Cherry Ripe. Violet 
Crumble and Tim Tams. To 
non-Australians, these arc a 
cheese-dipped snack, a chop- 
ped cherry and coconut 
chocolate bar. a chocolate- 
covered honeycomb bar. and 
a chocolate sandwich bis- 
cuit. respectively. 

“Kids will walk over coals 
to get these snacks. " says 
Elizabeth Mills, the owner of 
the business. "I fly in 85 
boxes of Twisties every 
month. With the air freight, 
customs duties and handling 
charges, a packet sells for 
£1.10 here, more than twice 
the price in Australia. 1 can 
get German-made Twisties 
and sell tbein for I9p a 
packet, hut they are not the 
same as those from Austra- 
lia. When I tried them, they 
just didn't sell." 

Listening to what custom- 
ers want is the secret os far 
as Mills is concerned. "I 
overheard one Australian 
saying he couldn't get a 
potato peeler like the ones 
we have back home with a 
swivel blade so that a left- 
handed or right-handed per- 
son can use them." she says. 

“So 1 asked one of my staff 
to buy 60 on a trip borne. He 
was glad he wasn't stopped 
bv customs because he 
wasn't sure how be was 
going to explain so many 
potato peelers at the bottom 
of his case." 

All the staff in the Covcnt 
Garden shop are Australian. 
Mills is careful in explaining 
the reason, mindful of an 
appearance of discrimina 
tion. ”1 won't say I won't 
employ an English person, 
but Australians who come to 
London on a working holi- 
day are really the cream of 
the crop as far as Hu con- 
cerned. 

“They're well-educated - 
teachers, scientists, who- 
ever. who want to see a bit 
of the world - aud they are 
very good with English cus- 
tomers because they know 
about Australia: practical 
things that people who 
travel want to know, like 
what is the voltage in 
Queensland and will their 
hair dryer work tbere'.''' 

The shop, which started in 
The Strand, where several 
Australian states have their 
consulates, before moving to 
nearby Henrietta Street, is 
the business front for Mills' 
Anglo Australian Trading 
Company, which Imports .ill 
the items and goods from 
Australia. Founded four 
years ago. it is now doing 
well but. in common with 
must new businesses, gutting 
it going was nerve- wracking. 

"Starting your own busi- 
ness is a good way to lose 
weight." says Mills. “In the 
first year of trading, all I 
seemed to he doing was 
transferring my own money 
from Australia In put into 
the business." Turnover m 
1995 was £121.2&» with a loss 
of £43.621. Two years later, 
turnover had risen to 
CX9.I.G6 with a net profit uf 
6.4 per cent or £18.522. Turn- 


over for this year is on 
course to roach EHoU.Oun. 

Ucfore going into business 
for herself. Mills, who is 47. 
worked for 20 years in the 
Queensland government s 
consular sen ice in London. 
First, she was personal assis- 
tant to the .jgeni general, 
then hospitality and protocol 
officer. A spell as promo- 
tions and publicity officer 
lojfi iwcd before she ended up 
as marketing manager for 
Queensland. 

This background has stood 
h-r in v..-rv good stead now 
that s-he is in business serv- 
ing tile Australians in the 
IK. and Bruisli and others 
wlv> want to visit there. 

Tin a known commodity 
in (ho Australian expatriate 
con min nil v.” she says with a 
km zli Tm.’ got a good work- 
ing relationship with the 
women at che Australian 
Tourist I'oiumission. and at 


Qautus. who often send 
people along to the shop. 
The [previous} high commis- 
sioner. Neal Blewett, seemed 
ouly too pleased to open the 
Govern Garden shop offi- 
cially last April." 

The more expensive goods 
are sold on the ground Door 
Coogi fine knitwear from 
Melbourne. Driza-Bone 
waxed jackets. Crocodile 
DunJcesiylc Corafci Cutanu 
hats, health and beauty care 
products, ceramics and 
glassware. Aboriginal prints 
and framed photos. These 
products make up about 51 
per ccm of turnover, but 
Mills hopes to increase this 
by producing a catalogue for 
the corporate market. Her 
target is the businessman or 
woman who wants to give 
an authentic Australian gift 
to a European customer. 

"We have to sell a lot 
wf cheese snacks to equal 


one £265 sweater." she says. 

Downstairs is the comfort 
zone of the shop, where the 
cravings of peripatetic Aus- 
tralians far from home can 
be assuaged. The shelves are 
full of travel books, videos, 
CDs. sporting memorabilia, 
didgeridoos. boomerangs, 
snacks and food items - all 
imported. Vegemite and 
granule Milo (not powder, it 
doesn't mix so well in cold 
milk » are two big-selling 
items. 

Now that the business is 
established and lessons have 
been learned - Mills had 
thought all customers were 
honest, but now chains her 
more expensive clothes 
items to the rail - sbe is 
looking to expand again. 
Manchester and Edinburgh 
are in her sights and this 
month sbe has started to 
supply two shops in France. 
She is also betting a bundle 


on Yowies (a sort of Aussie 
Teletubbies), which she 
imports exclusively. 

They are six environmen- 
tally friendly foil-wrapped 
chocolate creatures named 
Ditty, Rumble. Nap, Boof. 
Crag and Squish. Inside each 
is a biodegradable plastic 
capsule con taining a minia- 
ture toy animal indigenous 
to New Zealand or Australia, 
complete with information 
about its habitat and its rat- 
ing as an endangered spe- 
cies. Introduced by Cadbury 
Australia in March Last year, 
they were a marketing phe- 
nomenon In their home 
country - 19m were sold last 
September alone. 

Look out La-La, Tinky- 
Winky. Dipsy and Po, the 
Aussies are coming. 

■ Australia Shop. 26 Hen- 
rietta Street, London WC2B 
SNA. Tet 0171-836 2292. fear 
0171-385 7253. 


The Nature of Things 

Fear and the 
unfamiliar face 


Kate Bendali describes how new research will 
help us to understand some mental illnesses 


A re you frightened of 
spiders? Would you 
trust a second-hand 
car salesman? 
Neuroscientists have known 
far some time that the amyg- 
dala, a mass of neuronal con- 
nections deep inside the 
brain, is involved in the fear 
response. But new research 
has revealed that the amyg- 
dala is also used to judge 

unfamili ar [a CCS. 

The arcane arena of 
human minds and emotions 
has inspired artists for cen- 
turies. But it is only in the 
past few decades that neuro- 
scientists have even begun 
to explain the physiological 
processes that underlie our 
feelings and memories. 

Identifying the neural net- 
works which produce differ- 
ent emotions holds an intrin- 
sic fascination, since our 
emotions are so deeply 
entwined with our personal- 
ities. Research in this area 
should also help in under- 
standing what goes wrong in 
various mental illnesses, and 
may lead to new treatments. 

For example, abnormal 
responses to fear underlie a 
wide range of psychiatric 
disorders, including phobias, 
panic attacks, post-traumatic 
stress syndrome and obses- 
sive-compulsive disorder. 

For survival, we need not 
only to react appropriately 
to known . dangers, but we 
must also be able to learn 
about new ones. So studying 
fear provides clues to the 
way the brain supports 
learning and memory. 

Tackling the question of 
how we feel emotions is not 
easy. An emotion is usually 
regarded as a conscious 
awareness of being In a state 
or a situation. In this view, 
explaining how emotions are 
produced is tantamount to 
explaining consciousness 
itself - something we are for 
from being able to do. 

However, in recent years, 
neuroscientists have treated 
emotions as a mental equiva- 
lent of mechanical processes, 
a kind of unconscious turn- 
ing of mental cogs. They 
argue that at least some of 
our emotions are produced 
by neural networks that 
developed far back in evolu- 
tionary time. 

These emotions evolved to 
control behaviour essential 
for survival, not to generate 
consciousness. Fear has an 
obvious survival Function. 


An animal could evolve an 
entirely subconscious, 
instinctive response to dan- 
ger. If that brain also hap- 
pens to be conscious, then 
the animal will also be in the 
subjective state of mind we 
call fear. 

Most of our knowledge of 
how fear is produced comes 
from studies of classical fear 
conditioning. Pavlov's dags 
salivated to the sound of a 
bell because they had been 
trained to associate that 
sound with food. Similarly, if 
a rat once hears a noise 
which is accompanied by a 
brief, mild electric shock to 
its foot, a later exposure to 
the noise alone is enough to 
produce the physiological 
symptoms or fear which are 
familiar to us all - a racing 
heart and sudden startle. 

N euroscientists 
have used fear 
conditioning to 
identify various 
components of the neural 
network involved in a fear 
response. The amygdala is 
crucially important, both in 
receiving sensory stimuli 
and In producing appropri- 
ate responses. 

Cues from the surrounding 
environment are also rem- 
embered and contribute to 
the emotional significance of 
the sound. These cues are 
processed by the amygdala 
and a neighbouring struc- 
ture in the brain, the hippo- 
campus. 

At least two mental path- 
ways are known to be 
involved in a fear response. 
One route does not involve 
the cortex and produces a 
quick, unconscious response 
to a threat. A cortical route 
results in a slower response, 
but allows conscious 
thought processes to affect 
the reaction. So If you are 
walking down a darkened 
alley and hear a sudden 
noise behind you, the infor- 
mation will be processed 
very rapidly by your amyg- 
dala so that you can start to 
make an escape. 

Meanwhile, your cortex is 
also receiving information, 
which will either confirm 
that the noise is from people 
fighting, or that it is only 
the result of a dog knocking 
over a dustbin. In the first 
case, the information would 
be relayed to the amygdala, 
causing heart rate and blood 
pressure to rise, and muscles 


to contract, while in the sec- 
ond scenario, another mes- 
sage to the amygdala would 
quell the fear. 

But how good are you at 
judging people from their 
faces? You might think that 
detecting a con man is a 
completely different process 
from running away from a 
threat, but researchers at 
the University of Iowa have 
shown that social judgments 
of unfamiliar faces also 
occur in the amygdala. 

Three patients with bilat- 
eral damage to the amygdala 
were shown pictures of 1U0 
faces, and asked to rate the 
faces for approachabiiity and 
trustworthiness. The same 
pictures were also shown to 
people without any brain 
damage, and to patients with 
damage on only one side of 
the amygdala. The research- 
ers, Ralph Adolphs. Daniel 
Tranel and Antonio Dama- 
sio, compared the responses 
from the different groups. 

They found the patients 
with bilateral damage to the 
amygdala conslsteurly 
judged the faces to be more 
approachable and trustwor- 
thy than did people from the 
other two groups. The differ- 
ence was greatest for those 
faces that had been rated as 
the most unapproachable 
and untrustworthy by the 
group without brain damage. 

This showed that the 
amygdala is important in 
retrieving information about 
people's faces which we use. 
often subconsciously, in real- 
life social interactions. 

We do not judge people on 
appearances alone, and 
interestingly, when the three 
patients were given brief 
verbal descriptions of indi- 
viduals. they had no diffi- 
culty in assessing approach- 
ability and trustworthiness. 

In the same way that 
details supplied to the cortex 
can modify a fear response, 
so the extra information pro- 
vided by words allowed 
other areas of the brain to 
make the judgments that at 
the most basic level are 
made in the amygdala. 

Gut reactions to other 
people s faces are only the 
first step in assessing their 
personalities. The neural 
processes that modify that 
instinctive response have yet 
to be revealed. 

■ Kate Bendali. M animation 
Genetics Unit. MRC. HanrelL 
DidcoU Oxtm OXI1 ORD. 
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ACROSS 

1 It's cheeseparing to over- 
charge your leader »6> 

4 Limb of cat removed from 
cheese (6» 

5 Cheese insect, in short (7) 

9. IS Cave scene with cheese 

- eai lots of it (7,5 > 

11 Odd clue to regulations on 
single cheese? 1 101 

12 Problem 1 ean't seem to 
solve? With luck it could 
be cheese i4> 

13 Good spirits require a lot of 
cheese, right? i5> 

14 Salui for cheese and Us 
party accompaniment after 
dinner? <4.4 1 

16 Cheesed off. or (the other 
way round) finished off (Sj 

15 St* 9 

20 Draw with acid from Som- 
erset cheese H) 

21 Out of England I am a big 
cheese in the theatre 17.3) 

23 Toasted cheesecake? ill 

24 Cheese with an M in it? I'd 
say that means a ship 1 7 ) 

25 Some cheeseboard enthusi- 
asts are very much so (6.i 

2fi Secret agent put back Into 
eucalyptus is quite differ- 
ent from cheese 161 

Solution 9,748 



DOWN 

1 Resentful student of French 
syndicalist 15) 

2 Diamonds on a solid figure 
for a cold drink? (3.4) 

3 Autumnal flower or pole or 
perch (9) 

5 Anaesthetic from 3 (5) 

6 Adverse criticism of exhibi- 
tion at Gentian spa 13,4) 

7 Shuffle at the back where 
the cowboys are (9) 

to Comes to a sudden halt? 
Instead, work's got a little 
drag (5.4) 

13 Help yourself here to cele- 
bration in place of mauso- 
leum (9> 

15 Sly hug or one out of order 
in arch way? (9) 

17 Former philosopher died 
but didn't rest in peace? (71 

19 Frost’s about - say - gov- 
ernments (7) 

21 Don't get up: you your 

teeth’ <3.2) 

22 Indian district's confession 
of folly? <5) 


Characteristically terrier- 
like determination produced 
an extra overtrick for the 
declarer, and one more point 
on the rubber. 

N 

♦ 862 
¥ J986542 
♦ - 

♦ 7 6 5 

W E 

♦ J975 4KQ104 

V Q7 f 3 

♦ 987 ♦ KQ1Q43 

A K Q 4 2 4 10 98 

S 

♦ A 3 

f AK10 

♦ A J652 

♦ A J3 

Dealer. S N/S Vnl 

North East South West 
2NT NB 
3D NB 4fl 


Solution 9,737 



North's 3D was a transfer to 
hearts. Transfers are useful 
opposite a 2NT opener be- 
cause. as here, they ensure 
that the opening lead comes 
into the strong hand. South 
rebid not just 3H, but 4H. to 
show that he was extra suit- 
able Tor playing in hearts. 

West led K* and, when 
East played 8$. declarer 
decided to duck, hoping that 
West would read East's 8A as 
encouraging. 

As West can see *42 in 

hand and *7® in d ummy , as 


well as declarer’s 3a, he 
should be able to deduce 
that 8X is East's lowest, but 
he did not, and he led a 
small club at trick 2. 

Declarer won with J&, and 
immediately played 2+ and 
ruffed in dummy. Returning 
to hand with a round of 
trumps, he led another low 
diamond to be ruffed. Draw- 
ing the last trump, he was in 
hand again to lead a crafty 
and ruff on table Next, 
he cashed his A* and played 
10V to dummy's Jf and 
cashed his remaining 
trumps. 

Poor East, trying to guard 
both AKQ and ♦KQ. could 
not decide which to keep. 
Remembering South’s J+ 
which was ruffed, she 
assumed that declarer held 
only the bare Af, and so 
decided to pitch Qf on the 
last of dummy's trumps. 
Declarer threw his 3* on 
this trick, and could then 
claim the rest, as ♦Afi were 
now winners as well as AA. 

A little fortunate, declarer 
had, nonetheless, kept the 
opponents guessing through- 
out, and maximised his 
chances of success. His 
reward for his endeavours: 
one more overtrick, one 
more point □□ the rubber, 
and S pence to his side . . . 

Paul Mendelson 


England’s men's team for 
the International Chess Fed- 
eration Olympiad In Elista . 
Kalmykia (southern Russia), 
in September -October will be 
Adams, Short, Sadler, Spool 
man. Miles and Hebden, 
with Norwood as non- 
playing captain. England 
will field three world 
class players in good form 
on the top boards and have 
gold medal chances if Rus- 
sia's super-Ks (Kasparov. 
Kramnik and Karpov) stay 
away. 

Private bankers Duncan 
Lawrte, who have backed 
England since 1978. again 
sponsor both the men's and 
women's teams. The Olym- 
piad is in some doubt, due 
partly to Russia's economic 
difficulties and partly to the 
fallout from the murder in 
Kalmykia of an opposition 
journalist, Larissa Yudina, 
whose alleged assassins have 
former links to the president 
of both Kalmykia and Fide. 
Kirsan Dyumzhlnov. 

Construction of Chess 
City, a dedicated Olympic vil- 
lage where Ilyumzhlnov 
plans to house 2,000 players 
and camp followers from 150 
nations, is behind schedule 
due to delayed f unding from 
Moscow. 

Boris Gulko v Anatoly 
Karpov. Seville 1994. A 
grudge match with a droll 


turn of fate. Gulko was the 
most celebrated chess refu- 
senik of the 1980s. once 
going an hunger strike in 
Moscow in a bid to gain an 
exit visa for Israel. 

Meanwhile Karpov was 
world champion, the golden 
boy of Soviet cbess and. 
alleged Gulko, able but 
unwilling to help him. Ten 
years later, they met across 
the board in today’s puzzle. 
Gulko (White, to play) has a 
clear advantage, but his J 
Rlc2? allowed Karpov to con- 
solidate. 

Several months later, an 


n 


A 

X $1* 

A 

iiXfl 


iA ± 

&& 

A A 


fi a 


A a 
n fll 


unknown amateur pointed 
out a move which would 
have won for Gulko. by a 
plan gaining symbolic 
revenge for his former Incar- 
ceration. What should he 
have played? 

Solution. Back Page 

Leonard Barden 
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PERSPECTIVES 


C an ns quaint, but same 
of us shiver a Utfle 
when a perfect stranger 
tells, us our borne 
address. M Mame? ,, asks the 
screen jockey at the other ml or 
tha Hne. ‘'Postcode?" - or. In the 
American language, “Zipcader 
As we mouth the last tetter or 
<Mg tt we acre treated to a smog 
coQfixxoataooa of our house num- 
ber, street, town snH county. 

It is on such occasions that 
you may he tempted to surren- 
der your privacy, to tell all, even 
down to the improper websites 
you might inadvertently have 
ristted . No need to cmfess. The 
browser you used has a Bst of 
your home page preferences in 
your “cookie" file, or, in pre- 
Gates English, some computer 
somewhere has memorised what 
you - and 1 - look up and when. 


Brother is sitting on a pile of gold 

Regulatipn on data protection may collapse under a weight of greed. That’s why a First Law of Robotics is welcome 


Another hard disc or tape IkM s 
our medical records. 

■ Others know .when we used 

the telephone and who we called, 
our direct mail buying prefer- 
ences, our mcnrng, n rrtgmrtg^ flpfl 
shareholdings, our marriages 
and divorces: Pay tax. collect 
social security, buy a lottery 
ticket, travel by air, breathe in. 
breathe out, it makre no differ- 
ence. All is captured by elec- 
tronic eye orhand. 

This accretion of personal 
information could be an invinc- 
ible weapon in the bands of a 
digital dictator, were it not for 
one saving factor. The mgaWri^g 
are fiJHMe. They do not join 19 
and when they do they go 
wrong. This week our bank mis- 
takenly credited ns with a mm 
large enough to buy a medium- 
sized family car. A real person 


had to write an aptdogy, before 
clicking the money back to its 
true owner. 

Alas, the inherent tendeoby of 
devices to foul up is not a suffi- 
cient protection for the individ- 
ual. In the TJS, where self-regu- 
lation is the preferred mecha- 
1 nism, there • been 1 much 
recent debate over a proposal to 
unify hospital records. It might 
enhance this or that citizen’s 
health, but could be subject to 
misuse by nosey parkers, 

: m Britain, there Is the Data 
Protection Act, strengthened and 
updated this year to conform 
with the European .Union’s 
authoritarian instincts. It lays 
down eight “Data Protection 
Principles", the' first of which 

SayS that **tl w ■h’lfn rmaHra^ to be 

contained to personal data shall 
be obtained, wrf personal d ata 


shall be processed, fairly and 
lawfully"." 

This sounds like the First Law 
of Robotics, promulgated by the 
science fiction writer Isaac Asi- 
mov. Remember? “A robot may 
hot injure a human being...". 
Nevertheless many imagined 
automat eras, particularly Hal in 
the film 200V A Space Odgssey, 
have xErordered their makers. 

In the actual year 2001 we may 
see the British/Enropean set of 
law-based directives collapse 
under the weight of greed. The 
latest annual report of Britain’s 
Data Protection Registrar, pub- 
lished a fortnight ago, describes 
the growing web of rules, lists 
successful prosecutions of trans- 
gressors, and offers guidance an 
best practice. 

tt sounds Bke solid pr ote ction, 
of the sort the EU is demanding 


of the US if data is to flow freely 
across the Atlantic, but we may 
be per mitted our disbelief. Infor- 
mation. particularly on individ- 
ual characteristics and buying 
habits, is pure gold. There is a 
gold rush In progress today. The 
e-prospectors will do whatever 
they can get away with. 

So will the growing tribe of 
professional criminals. In 
response to this, the police in 
several countries are turning the 
power of electronic databases 
against law-breakers. This is 
called “proactive" or “intelli- 
gence-led" crime fighting. I take 
these appellations from a report* 
published this week by Justice, 
the British arm of the Interna- 
tional Commission of Jurists. 

Justice is concerned about the 
use of Informers and undercover 
officers as well as "increasingly 


sophisticated aural and visual 
surveillance devices". It con- 
cludes that present tew and prac- 
tice is “out of date, and inconsis- 
tent". Intelligence-led detective 
work is fine and dandy, but the 
necessary safeguard clauses, 
defending privacy and human 
rights are not in place. 

Do not jump to the conclusion 
that this is yet another whinge 
from a pack of hand-wringing 
liberal lawyers. The chairman of 
Justice is Lord Alexander, a dis- 
tinguished banker. The working 
party that helped prepare the 
report contained some heavy- 
weight legal brains. It included a 
senior police officer. 

Most of its detailed proposals 
sound sensible to me. TO take 
just one - it recommends a sin- 
gle tew to regulate what in sim- 
pler days was called wiretapping. 


We are reminded of the US fed- 
eral code, which covers the inter- 
ception of all communications, 
“whether by wire, oral, or elec- 
tronic". It is legal, if you get a 
warrant first. “This approach," 
Justice notes, "overcomes the 
difficulty of legislative defini- 
tions falling behind technology.” 

In my view, the difficulty is 
probably insuperable. Technol- 
ogy flies ahead at ever -accelerat- 
ing speed, tew crawls behind a 
lethargic public opinion. In some 
moods we think, why bother - 
let the snoopers snoop. We have 
nothing to hide. Yet we usually 
recover our optimism, start 
pushing that heavy rock up that 
slippery hill all over again. 

* Under surveillance. Covert polic- 
ing and human rights standards. 
Justice. Fax: 0171-3235053. E-mail: 
justktoikgn.apc.ani 


The son 
revisits 
the sites 
of the 
father 

Maurice Samuelson on the 
successes of Francis Raftenbury, 
victim in a cause celebre 


F or more than 60 
years, a carpet of 
grass in a Bourne- 
mouth'. cemetery 
has covered the 
final resting place of Francis 
Mawson Rattenbury. A few 
yards away, beneath another 
unmarked spot, lias ins wife 
Alma - a perfect illustration 
of the contention that people 
in unmarked graves ' 'can 
often be more interesting 
than those with flowery epi- 
taphs. ■' • • 

' Few remember .'the Rattan- 
burys. R is mainly those well 
over TO who are reminded of 
one of the most, sensational 
(fid Bailey murder trials of . 
the 20th century. 

Rattenbury, a retired 
architect of 67, had been 
struck an the head with a 
mallet while sitting in his 
Bournemouth villa one Sun- 
day evening in March 1335. 
■Alma, his -musician wife 
aged about 40. was accused 
of plotting his death with 
her 16-year-old lover, the 
family chauffeur. - 
Initially, she told the 
police she was . the kilim'. But 
she was acquitted after 
implicitly blaming her co- 
defendant, who refused to 
testify and was sentenced to 
hang. She then took her own 
life and, andd a nationwide 
torrent of emotion, the home 
secretary spared the. young ■ 
man’s life. • 

But few who remember 
■the ill-fated couple were 
aware that- they were even 
more remarkable in fife than 
in the manner of fhebr dying. 

Numerous hooks have 
been written about them. 


The most celebrated literary 
treatment cf the trial - writ- 
ten 42,years after it hap- 
pened — was the semi-docu- 
mentary play Cause CGfebrc, 
the la$t work of English 
playwright Terence Ratti- 
gan, completed just before 
his death in 1377. While 
hi g hli g htin g Alma ’s moder- 
ate success as a popular 
composer of romantic bal- 
lads, the play depicted her 
husband as a man without a 
past, a grumpy miser too dis- 
' appointed to five or ^love. 

The play was a shockingly 

false epitaph for a 'man who 
had achieved a lifetime of 
great things. R glossed over 
Alma’s early promise -as a 
concert pianist and violinist, 
and her muring gallantr y in 
the war which had won her 
the Croix de Guerre. Her 
family pedigree included the 
cricketer W.G. Grace. 

Earlier this year,- Cause . 
C/mbre enjoyed a two-month 
London revival before 
packed houses at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith. The 
theatre programme had 
plenty to say about the sub- 
sequent life of the convicted 
chauffe ur: he served only 
seven years, fought in the 
second world war, started a 
family and still lives in a 
Bournemouth nursing home. 
But it ignored Frauds Rat- 
tanbury. Nor did it inquire 
about his children, includi n g . 
John, a boy of six, asleep in 
his mother's* bedroom 

throughout that fetal night 

The audience might have 
been intrigued to learn that 
John and his older brother 
Christopher (then .at 



C ateb rataA -.ftaneis Rattenbury, a r chtt ict of tha Parfamont buflcBng in Victoria, British CokanUa 


boarding school) developed 
triumphantly from the 
shadow of . their parents' 
deaths . . • r ■ * j : 

Life, however, is braider 
than a stages On February 10 
this year, as the Lyric's cur- 
tain rose to the contempo- 
rary. sound of Afina's own 
songs, a real-life sequel to 
the tragedy was taking place 
in the magnificent Parlia- 
ment of British Colombia, 
which dominates the -city 
and inner harbour 0 $ Victo- 
ria, capital of Canada’s west- 
ernmost province. , 

The event was a celebra- 
tion of the 100th anniversary 
of the opening of the build- 
ing, coupled with tributes to 
Frands Rattenbury, the man 
who designed it and super- 
vised every detail of Its con- 
struction. Guest of honour 
was the architect's only sur- 
viving son, John Rattenbury, 
now 68 years old, and a. dis- 
tinguished architect in his 
own' nght 

The BC legislators were 
commemorating the. open- 


ing, in 1898, of what Dale 
Lovick, the assembly 
speaker, called "the house 
that Rattenbury built*. 
Garde B. Gardom QC, BCs 
lieutenant governor, called 
Rattenbury the province’s 
“most renowned architect", 
an allusion to the many 

His wife was 
accused of 
plotting his 
death with 
the family . 
chauffeur 

other landmark buildings be 
created, including Victoria's 
waterfront Empress Hotel, 
pride of the nanarHan Pacific 
Railway. 

Rattenbury's brilliance 
was shown when, as a 25- 
year-old newcomer from 
England, he had been 
selected in 1883 from more 


than 60 contestants to design 
BCs first permanent parlia- 
ment. He had arrived only 
months earlier in Vancouver 
from his native Yorkshire, 
where he had worked at his 
uncle’s architectural prac- 
tice in Radford. 

- Behind the legislators' 
warm tributes, however, 
there may have been a tacit 
■apology to the deceased 
architect, an admission that. 
had the good folk of Victoria 
treated him less harshly 
over his relationship with 
Alma, he would not have 
been hounded out of his 
adopted country into bitter 
write in his native land. 

When he and Alma were 
first introduced In a Victoria 
hotel at the end of 1923, Rat- 
tenbury was 56 and had been 
trapped for years in a failed 
marriage from which his 
wife refused to release him. 
Alma, little mare half 
his age. had been married 
twice - her .first husband 
was killed in the first world 
war and she had divorced 


her second, by whom she 
. had a boy. 

Public opinion took the 
side of Rattenbury’s wife 
and painted Alma as a scar- 
let woman. Even after Rat- 
tenbury finally won his 
divorce and was able to 
remarry, and when Alma 
gave birth to their son John 
in December 1928, they were 
treated like outcasts. 

There had also been finan- 
cial pressures a few years 
earlier. “Ratz", as he was 
known, had long ago closed 
his architectural practice 
and had lost much of Ms for- 
tune in a hugely ambitious 
project to develop the port of 
Prince Rupert as a Pacific 
metropolis to rival Vancou- 
ver. The plan was doomed 
when its moving spirit, 
Charles Melville Hays of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
way Company, went down 
with the Titanic and when, 
two years later, the Erst 
world war began. 

The combination of 
decreasing funds and ostra- 
cism encouraged the cou- 
ple's decision to return to 
England. Like many other 
ageing colonialists, they 
chose to settle in Bourne- 
mouth, a coastal resort 
uncannily similar in many 
ways to the Canadian city 
they had left 

At first. Rattenbury’s 
spirits had been roused by 
his mid-life romance, but be 
bad thm aged prematurely. 
A burned-out workaholic, be 
helped Alma with the par- 
enting of their sons but 
increasingly took a back seat 
while his passionate, viva- 
cious wife tried to conquer 
the world of popular music. 

Although he still had 
enough funds to live a com- 
fortable upper middle-class 
existence, complete with a 
motor car, live-in house- 
keeper and boarding school 
fees, he was constantly wor- 


ried about money, in con- 
trast to his wife who was 
blithely uninterested in 
financial matters, as was 
spelled out in her trial and 
in the Rattigan play. 

Six decades later. Ratten- 
bury’s son John told me of 
his relief and satisfaction 
now that, at least in Victo- 
ria. the scandals and contro- 
versy surrounding his par- 
ents had been consigned to 
the past His invitation to 

The play was 
a false 

epitaph for a 
man who had 
achieved 
great things 

the Parliament’s centenary, 
he said, had been "the clos- 
ing of a circle, the highlight 
of my life". 

John had flown in from 
Scottsdale, Arizona, where, 
in 1950, he had gone to study 
architecture under the great 
Frank Lloyd Wright, who, in 
some respects, became a sub- 
stitute father to him. John 


has lived, practised and 
taught there ever since - he 
assisted in 60 of Lloyd 
Wright's most notable cre- 
ations, including New York's 
Guggenheim Museum. 

His own buildings are to 
be found throughout North 
and South America and the 
Pacific. Last year, he was 
the architect for Life Maga- 
zine's “Dream House”. 

Before leaving Victoria, a 
government official showed 
John the house in which he 
had lived for his first 18 
months, and which, since 
1936, has been occupied by 
one of Canada's foremost 
independent schools, Glen- 
lyon-Norfolk. 

John's hither had designed 
the house, in Arts and Crafts 
style, on the edge of Oak 
Bay, at the time of his first 
marriage. Oak Bay was then 
a lonely, wooded spot but, 
thanks to Rattenbury, who 
served a term as its mayor, 
it became Victoria's most 
cherished residential area. 

John Rattenbury was 
introduced to the children. It 
was a scene to gladden the 
heart, and very unlike the 
melodrama which, almost at 
the same hour, was taking 
place on stage in London. 


Trutb of the Matter / Hugh Dickinson 


Unanswered questions along the road 



"by?” I asked. 
.“Why on earth 
don’t they do 
_ _ -something 

about this road?” The road 
In question was the main 
artery for commercial trans- 
port for this beleaguered 
economy. 

It was full cf axle-wrenchr- 
ing potholes and reduced in 
places to cratered dirt track. 
My kind host smfled: “hi this 
country you never ask why. 
The logic cf life ha* doesn’t 
allow tt Effects don't follow 
from causes." 

Travel is said to broaden 
the Travelling for the 

gist time in a developing 
country also serves to focus ■ 
and concentrate the mind in 
ways which dre not always 
comfortable fra: a thoughtful 
traveller. 

For many impoverished 
countries, tourism isa. vital 

source cf hard currency. But 
the tourist has to he care-, 
fully insulated, not only 
ft vYTrt the pains sao& .diseases 


- ofrpoveriy in the host conn- . 
txyrttis easier if he refrains 
from asking question* about 
its causes.' 

We-vi^ the stunning hori- 
zons, marvel at the flamin- 
gos. and -antelopes, enjoy the 
comforts , of good food, hot 
water and comfortable beds. 
■Where else in the worid can 
you find yourself sleeping in 
a ferurposter inja find? 

■If you fail m there are - 
excellent medical services 
Mid ftHnies . at a price .west 
am tourists and the fiite ran 
wen afford. •; 

But behind, the scenes_are 
the seething shanty towns, 
with open sewers where the 
toddlers play, without water' 
or power. Insanitary, mater- 
ial, foil of violence'- and 
despair.. The stench is over* 
whelming. How do the 
-women manage to keep their 
ehlldretCs' clothes so dean' 
amid soda squalor? . ■ - 

Unless they are visiting a 
mission or naefli«»i centre - ■ 
and why should they? -.the . 


tourists* see only .the fringes 
of the human degradation.' 

Equally concealed to the. 
clubs mid high-rise offices 
behind Jhe sharp suits. 
hgWnd the dark glasses and 
the flashing smiles, behind 
the tinted -windows of the 
speeding Mercedes, is the 
endemic sense that all Is not 
well. 

There- are visible symp- 
toms in the failing Infra- 
structure,- the eroding roads, 
the in te rm i t ten t power sup-, 
ply.' The' tourist glimpses it 
in the 'frequent road blocks 
where the police , augment 
their miserable, salaries; 
hears murmurs of it In the 
■accounts of the . property 
deals of those in power. In- 
.the failure to 1 prosecute 
influential people and their 
friends: . 

Th any society. corruption 
spreads an down the system. 
How else can the . little 
people survive? 

• The thoughtful traveller 
pemders the extent of his 


-own complicity in the sys- 
tematic degradation of a 
people and -Its laxkL 
By .using the exclusive 
hospi t al or clubs he is allied 
to the country's extortionate 
elite- Would he go on holiday 
to a game pink run by Mus- 
solini. Probably not Does It 
trouble the tourist that the 
wildlife be' is so' keen to see 
Is being preserved by .a 
shoot-to-kni policy against 
poachers or intruders in the 
game parks? Or that power- 
fid individuals are feather- 
ing their nests on the pro- 
ceeds of his visit? 

N o wildlife, no 
tourism. No tour- 
ism, ho wildlife. 
But tourism is a 
major economic asset So we 
are fold about the conserva- 
tion of rhinos, not much 
about the spread of Aids. 
Don't ask wtqr. 

The distorted geopolitics 
of the cold war sustained 
many despots in power for 


decades while they raped 
and pillaged their own lands. 
But the massive injection of 
western aid still seems to 
have done little to stem the 
haemorrhage of human 
rights and civil liberties. 

Many thoughtful local 
people are in despair at the 
seeming collusion of the 
great financial institutions 
with the -most corrupt 
groups in their own coun- 
tries. Don't ask why. Aid is 
big business and pays its 
employers handsome sala- 
ries. Questioning the effec- 
tiveness or end-product of 
this profitable employer is 
not the tourist's role. 

The picture is not all dark. 
There are thousands, per- 
haps millions, of men, 
women and children alive 
and flourishing- who mi gh t 
have died but for the support 
of voluntary aid agencies. 

Schools, health pro- 
grammes, adult literacy and 
training -is promoted by a 
multitude of donors, particu- 


larly the churches. The 
Overseas Aid programme 
does save lives. 

But the most dedicated 
workers often express a 
quiet cynicism about the lon- 
ger term outcome. Even the 
insulated tourist cannot 
escape the sense that like 
the roads, a whole human 
infrastructure is eroding. 
Why? 

The moral ambiguities of 

en g a g in g with SUCh natural 

beauty and such pain, of 
greedy corruption and self- 
sacrificing altruism, all inex- 
tricably bound up in the 
weft end warp of the same 
society, leave the visitor 
feeling troubled and help- 


As a white westerner, be 
feels vaguely guilty about 
the past and angry about the 
present waste of human and 
natural resources. Not to 
visit means not to see. To 
see and say nothing amounts 
to complicity. But the ques- 
tions remain unanswered. 


\ 
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PERSPECTIVES 


A nyone can be a 
leader these days. 
There Is no 
excuse; libraries 
are packed with 
advice: Victor Kiam's Keep 
Going For It! and dozens of 
others tell you how to over- 
come self-doubt and shine. 

Or you can I earn leader- 
ship by post - there's at 
least one book club devoted 
to titles such as Leadership 
and Organisations. Not 
Bosses Bui Leaders and (even 
more explicitly) Haw to Lead 
So Others FoUow Willingly. 
Handy things, books. 

Natural-bora leaden come 
in very disparate forms: 
there could hardly be more 
different people than Tiny 
Rowland and Mother Ther- 
esa. yet both were outstand- 
ing leaders. If such people 
have a shared characteristic 
it Is an iron determination to 
makp things happen. 

Exactly 200 years ago. dur- 
ing the night of August 1-2 
1798. Rear Admiral Sir Hora- 
tio Nelson made thing s hap- 
pen. He led his fleet to the 
battle of the Nile, the great- 
est naval victory history had 
known. He carried a rule- 
book, a “how to do it” guide 
for every British naval offi- 
cer. First issued in 1653. it 
was called Fighting Instruc- 
tions - rigorous, strict and 
unforgiving, and by repute, a 
book admirals ignored at 
their peril. Nelson ignored it 
almost completely. 

Millions find It hard today 
to identify with dead white 
European males, and 20th 
century warfare has made it 
almost impossible to portray 
martial leaders of the past as 
role models for the present. 
Yet leaders and heroes are 
still needed, and Nelson's 
character, and his prepara- 
tion for the Nile adventure, 
still make him a prime 
example for everyone, black 
or white, male or female, 
British or otherwise. The 
reason lies less in what he 
did. more in how he did iL 
Even In the toughest 
boardroom battle, very few 
people today have to carry 
the level of responsibility 
Nelson bore in 1798. Yet the 
way he bore it could have 
come from a modem text- 
book: developing teamwork 
with defined roles and close 
personal relationships; 
allowing the expression of 
different ideas: providing 
clear, shared and under- 
standable goals; permitting 
participation in decision- 
making. fostering initiative; 
promoting a sense of owner- 
ship and commitment - all 
today are at least recognised 
as valuable, and all figured 
in his conduct of the cam- 
paign. If he had had time to 
write books, he could have 
advanced management the- 
ory by two centuries. 

Victor Kiam described the 
entrepreneur's good reputa- 
tion as "more precious than 
gold". Nelson's reputation 
was for leading from ibe 
front At the battle of Cape 
St Vincent in 1797 he cap- 
tured two Spanish warships, 
boarding one from the other, 
an unprecedented feat which 
earned him his knighthood. 

He had been blinded in 
one eye at Galvf and lost his 
right arm at Tenerife - signs 
of personal bravery which 
gave him a huge following 
among ordinary sailors. But 
another, no less valuable, 
part of his reputation was 
his attentiveness to his men. 

Even Nelson, the most 
humane of commanders, was 
prepared to have men 
flogged if necessary. How- 
ever. when he did, it was for 
reasons all seamen under- 
stood: no one wanted to be a 
shipmate of a thief, a drunk- 
ard. or someone who endan- 
gered them all by Tailing 
asleep on watch. Though 





Lord Nelson; previously mutinous crews became devoted and proud to serve with him M«y 


Leadership - 
fleets ahead 


of its time 


Nelson's management style could have come from 
a modem textbook, writes Stephen Howarth 


never permitting slack disci- 
pline, he always treated his 
men as individuals, and as a 
matter both of practicality 
and competitive pride within 
the fleet, he ensured their 
health with the best avail- 
able provisions - “we have 
not one man sick after three 
months at sea". 

These tiny considerations 
brought tremendous 
rewards; previously muti- 
nous crews became person- 
ally devoted, loyal and proud 
to serve with him. 

In 1798. he faced some- 
thing which management- 
speak would call “a chal- 
lenge”. The word seems 
hopelessly inadequate. With 
continental Europe subdued 
by revolutionary France, the 
Royal Navy had evacuated 
the Mediterranean. In Tou- 
lon, the French were prepar- 
ing a colossal fleet and army 
- 17 major warships with 
more than 300 troop trans- 
ports. Nelson was selected to 
find it and. if possible, defeat 
it. He was only 39 years old 
and had never commanded a 
fleet before, yet in London 
his venture was assessed as 
crucial to all Europe's des- 
tiny. 

It began with near disas- 
ter a gale nearly wrecked 
his flagship, separated bis 
scouting frigates from the 
squadron, and enabled the 
French fleet to leave Toulon 
unobserved. His sailors 
assumed they would return 


to Gibraltar for repairs, the 
obvious action. 

They had not read John 
Nicholson's How Do You 
Manage (it would not be 
published until 1992). Nei- 
ther. of course, had Nelson. 
But he carried out its advice 
all the same - to show 
patience in adversity, vision 
beyond the end of one’s 
nose, a steady nerve, resolu- 
tion when disappointed, and 
a belief in the way one's 
organisation is going. 


In 1798, 
Nelson faced 
what would 
today be 
called ‘a 
challenge* 


Above all. he needed 
belief, for without the frig- 
ates - “the eyes of the fleet" 
- his ships were sailing 
blind, guided only by experi- 
ence. logic and deduction. 
For more than nine weeks 
they searched, calling at 
Alexandria. Turkey. Crete 
and Sicily. “We are proceed- 
ing on the merest conjecture 
only,*’ wrote Sir James Sau- 
marez. the second-in-com- 
mand. “Should the chief 
responsibility rest with me, I 
fear it would be more than 
my nerves could bear.” 


The client the British pub- 
lic, wanted the fastest possi- 
ble turnaround time on its 
contract Without informa- 
tion, tension in London rose 
to fever-pitch, with calls for 
Nelsoifs impeachment and 
, court-martial. But despite 
terrible anxiety, he was mak- 
ing the most of his unwel- 
come abundance of time, in 
a blueprint for Mike Pegg's 
1991 book. Positive Leader- 
ship; How to Build a Win- 
ning Team. 

Before his fleet assembled, 
he knew several of his cap- 
tains personally and the rest 
by reputation. Immediately 
after their rendezvous, he 
began to work upon all of 
them the wonder of his com- 
mand. the magic “Nelson 
touch". Summoning them tn 
turn to the flagship, he 
encouraged them into infor- 
mal open discussions - an 
unheard-of combination of 
briefing and brainstorming. 
While always knowing who 
was in charge, their common 
understanding grew so great 
that later, paraphrasing 
Henry V, he said: M I had the 
happiness to command a 
band of brothers.” 

When at last the French 
battlefleet was located In 
Aboukir Bay, the young Brit- 
ish admiral, his captains and 
sailors shared an absolute 
trust in each other. The 
wind was blowing into the 
bay. making manoeuvring 
inside it difficult; night was 


falling, the anchored enemy 
was theoretically impreg- 
nable. But afterwards Nelson 
wrote: H I knew what stuff 1 
had under me. so I went Into 
the attack." 

He had rehearsed that 
exact scenario, and the 
result was near-anniMlatioo; 
out of 17 French warships 
only four escaped; no British 
warship was irreparably 
damaged. It was the most 
spectacular success of Nel- 
son’s whole career. Looking 
round the bay In the mom- 
. ing of August 2, even he was 
astounded: “Victory is not a 
name strong en ou gh " 

He was right’ there had 
never been such a conquest, 
and he was made Baron Nel- 
son of the NDe. 

Napoleon and the Army of 
Egypt were stranded. The 
Royal Navy regained control 
of the Mediterranean. In a 
night the politics of Europe 
were altered, and Haydn 
named a joyous mass in 
Nelson’s honour. 

Yet his instinctive man- 
agement style was so far 
ahead of its time that for 
mare than another century 
hardly anyone understood it 
The Nile's political conse- 
quences were soon dissi- 
pated in the brief Peace of 
Amiens, a treaty which 
enabled Napoleon's rise to 
imperial dictatorship and 
prolonged the war with 
France until 1815. 

Nelson died in battle at 
Trafalgar in 1805, still only 
47 years old, leaving the 
Royal Navy in supreme com- 
mand of the seas. 

Tragically, In their adora- 
tion of this “Christ-like 
self-sacrifice", the Victorians 
got entirely the wrong end of 
the stick. The example was 
not his heroic death In vic- 
tory; rather it was that by 
his teaching he had made 
hims elf redundant “To any 
other nation," said his oppo- 
nent. Vice Admiral Pierre 
Vfllenenve, “the loss of a 
Nelson would have been 
irreparable; but in the Brit- 
ish fleet every captain was a 
Nelson." 

The Royal Navy continued 
to believe the same of itself 
throughout the 19th century. 
Few perceived the hollow- 
ness of this complacency. 
But in 1905 the celebrations 
of Trafalgar's centenary year 
were marred by Fred T. 
Jane. Complaining that 
there was “too much Nel- 
son”, the founder of the 
authoritative annual Jane's 
Fighting Ships, denounced 
the Victorian cult as “pure 
and unadulterated moon- 
shine" - no sailor could 
become more efficient just 
because his ship was plas- 
tered with the legendary sig- 
nal “England expects that 
every man will do his duty”. 

Jane was right the mantra 
was useless unless under- 
stood and used. The same 
applies to today's manage- 
ment mantras. They work, 
but only by being worked 
on. 

Nelson never wrote a book 
on creative leadership, yet 
pre-emptively and instinc- 
tively he fulfilled every pre- 
cept of modem management, 
and to ignore his example 
simply because he was an 
admiral, a fighting naval 
man. would be an extremity 
of political correctness. 

But unless those guides 
are internalised, there is no 
use in studying his life or 
the whole library of modem 
managerial methods. Napo- 
leon, a brilliant general but 
sublimely ignorant of sea- 
power. thought he had 
worked it out after Trafal- 
gar. He ordered that 
France’s remaining warships 
should carry the motto “La 
France compte que chacun 
fera son devoir " - France 
expects . . . 


Lunch with the FT 


A kingdom above 
the crowded street 


Hari Harilela is holding his own in Hong Kong 
arid has no plans to leave, says John Ridding 


H ari Harilela used 
to hawk 
newspapers on 
the Kowloon 
streets below our table. 
Then he peddled garments 
to the long-departed British 
garrison. That was after 
the Great Depression wiped 
out the first tastily fortune 
In Canton. Now the 
HarUelas own the hotel 
where we sit, and much 
else besides. 

It Is not (me of Hong 
Kong’s grand hotels, 
despite the family’s wealth. 
But the Holiday Inn Golden 
Mile has become a 
favourite haunt of Harilela. 
patriarch of one of Hong 
Kang’s family business 
empires and a pillar of the 
fnrii^n w mimimi ty. Ph m fal g 
him to a date was tricky, 
hot the venae was never in 
doubt “I like to keep this 
comer table," he says, 
s u rve y ing the streets where 
he rose to riches. 

In 1965, when Harilela 
bttilt the hotel, the district 
was dominated by low-rise 
stores and warehouses, 
providing few dues to its 
future glitz. Then, a burst 
of malls and hotels pressed 
buildings up against Hong 
Kong’s shrunken harbour, 
turning the streets Into 
some of die world’s most 
expensive real estate. "A 
rental of $100 became 
$15,000, That is why it is 
called the Golden h file." 
explains Warjfela 
Rents are stHl exorbitant, 
but the Golden Mile is 
rapidly losing Its lustre. 
Asia's crisis has triggered a 
stampede of tourists from 
the ter r i tory and shocked 
local shoppers into 
submission. Across the 
street from the Avenue 
Restaurant, a "Business as 
Usual" sign is slung from 
the bamboo scaffolding of 
the Hyatt HoteL The sparse 
crowds teD another stony. 

So how does Harilela 
.view the threat to his and 
Hong Kong's prosperity? 
“Business has been bad," 
he concedes, predicting 
more pain for Asia and a 
farther downward step 
before the bottom is 
reached. Bat he sips his 
soup with few signs of 
concern; the giant green 
diamond an his ring 
flashing as he raises the 
spoon. Harilela Group, 
conservative and 
diversified, has been 
through the wringer a few 
times before and is holding 
its own, he says. 

Hong Kong is finding 
that a tough task. Naves 
have been strained by the 
speed of the t er ri tor y’s 
plunge into recession and 
destruction of wealth that 
has wiped more than 
HK$4,300bn (£334.6bu) 
from asset values in 12 
months. But tills shock, 
predicts Harilela. win be 
weathered, like others. 

Listing Hong Kong’s 
trials, he recounts the 
anxious days of China's 
cultural revolution when 
bombs exploded across the 
city and the tensions of the 
more recent Smo-Barftlsh 
political wrangles. This 
time, he says, the problem 


lies with regional leaders, 
complacency and “the 
sweet tooth of corruption”. 

Hong Kong, says 
Harilela. has kept to the 

straight and narrow. The 
territory has also taken the 
handover in its stride. The 
first anniversary of the 
transfer of sovereignty 
slipped by last month, a 
quiet landmark in a 
transition that has proved 
much smoother than any 

expected. “The dragon used 
to move its tail and we 
would shake," he recalls. 
“Now we are friends." 

But the handover - “a 
v e ry emotional event" - 
may not have been 
necessary, says Harilela. He 
believes Hong Kong might 
still be administered by the 
British if Margaret 
Thatcher had played her 
cards differently. “If 
Britain hadn’t gone on 
about the treaties then 
there would have been no 
June SO 1997." he argues. 



Hari HarBete: ‘Complete 
business freedom' HonMdMn 


From his perspective, 
then seated on advisory 
committees to Beijing. 
China just wanted 
recognition of its 
sovereignty. Insistence on 
treaties and Thatcher’s 
claim that China could not 
run the territory, he adds, 
may have forced the issue. 

Such a view is hard to 
square with the outpouring 
of propaganda from north 
of the border last year and 
with the practical need to 
guarantee leases in Hong 
Kong. But whatever the 
merits of this argument, 
Harilela and the rest of the 
territory’s business leaders 
had already been preparing 
for life under the five-star 
flag, forging ties with 
China, seeking security and 
commercial advantage. 

“I had always thought 
Beijing wanted to keep this 
place as an economic base," 
says Harilela. “Even 
Genghis Khan allowed 
business people to 
operate." 

He sees little change in 
the territory, for the next 
decade at least. “As long as 
Taiwan is a thorn in China, 
then they cannot afford to 
do anything wrong.” The 
Indian community is 
comfortable in Hong Kong, 
be says. One set of elites 
has simply taken over from 
another, from the Jockey 
Club to the chambers of 
commerce. 


While a waiter hurries off 
in search of crab. Harilela 
turns to the elite in Beijing. 
He knows Zhu Rongji from 
way back, before he became 
China's economic tsar and 
took over the premiership 
this year. He is a man to be 
trusted with economic 
reform, says Harilela. and a 
farther reason to hitch 
tme’s wagons to Greater 
China. 

Despite Asia’s disasters, 
be believes its business 
empires will rebound. The 
Chinese and Indian 
communities will survive, 
says Harilela, though 
professional management 
will have to replace 
personal contacts. Most 
important, he believes, is 
that the ambitious of the 
region's entrepreneurs 
remain intact. “They have 
a very short memory and 
they are resilient" 

So. too. is Harilela. It jars 
with the image of the 
measured, meticulous 
tycoon across the table, but 
much of his youth was 
spent scrambling to make a 
living. “We were a wealthy 
family in Canton, with our 
own sampan In tbe 1920s 
and a car that would meet 
us when we came to Hong 
Kong," be says. “But we 
lost it all in the Big 
Depression." 

After just a couple of 
years of primary school, 
the young Harilela started 
selling newspapers on the 
street Next came shirts 
and singlets to British 
troops, and a shop close to 
where we now sit 
Electronics, financial 
services and hotels from 
Belgravia to Bangkok soon 
followed. This one. it 
appears, is his favourite. 

“It is sad that Holiday Inns 
don’t have such a good 
image in Britain," he says. 

Many of Hong Kong’s 
wealthy will teU you that 
affluence, not poverty, 
places the greatest strains 
on family businesses. But 
Harilela is determined to 
avoid division. 

The extended family lives 
in a compound in Kowloon, 
with 18 bedrooms and eight 
new apartments. Every 
Sunday, says Harilela, tbe 
family sits down together 
to lunch, prepared by the 
family's three full-time 
chefs. “If 1 am not there, 
then my brother takes over. 
Sunday dinner never dies." 

Nor can he envisage the 
family quitting Hong Kong. 
Could he consider a return 
to India? “They keep saying 
they are going to open up, 
but they don’t," he replies. 
“In Hong Kong, there Is 
complete business freedom 
and even in China yon get 
deals done more quickly." 

Such considerations help 
to explain why the Chinese 
tiger has jumped ahead of 
the lumbering Indian 
elephant. But it seems only 
a small part of his decision 
to remain in Hong Kong. 

As Harilela ponders his 
sole, a more persona) 
motivation springs to mind. 
Having built his kingdom 
from the crowded streets of 
Kowloon, he does not seem 
ready to abdicate. 


T he procession of guests 
seemed endless. Faithful 
to the tradition that 
every member of an 
extended family has to attend a 
funeral, cousins and grand- 
children had flown Into Torqja- 
land from as far as Irian Jaya, 
Kalimantan and Java, with a 
handful showing up from the 
Netherlands and other distant 
parts or the world. 

More than 1.000 relatives and 
neighbours filed into the court- 
yard, past the bamboo pavilions 
for the guests, and past the 
pagoda that housed the deceased, 
his closest relatives and his 
wood-carved effigy, a smoulder- 
ing cigarette stuck between its 
wooden teeth. 

With the guests came the 
squeals of more than 100 pigs 
they brought as gifts and tossed 
unceremoniously into the mud. 
Fifteen buffalo, the most prized 
possession of any Torajan farmer, 
were pulled along by the nose 
and tied up near the stone boul- 
ders that mark tbe family’s tradi- 
tional ritual site. 

All the gifts are considered 
debts, to be repaid at future 
funerals - and far good reason. A 
healthy pig costs about Rp500.000 
(£241 from the nearby market, 
more than three months’ average 
salary. 

A respectable buffalo would 
cost a worker at least two years' 
pay. while the most valuable buf- 
falo. blessed with patches of 
white hide and white eyes, could 


Paying dearly for the dearly departed 


The Torajans must have their funeral feast despite economic turmoil, writes Sander Thoenes 


amount to 15 years of hard work. 

In a matter of hours, all that 
wealth is turned into steaming 
plates of stew, heaps of hides that 
look like deflated balloons, and 
bamboo shoots filled with blood. 

The elaborate and remarkably 
festive funerals of the Tbrajans 
are a serious business in Toraja- 
land in southern Sulawesi, the 
Indonesian island. They are enor- 
mously expensive at the best of 
times but. in the middle or an 
economic crisis, appear a luxury 
few can afford. 

A noble family of the golden 
stick caste, which ranks above 
the wooden, palm and iron stick 
castes, is required to 'sacrifice at 
least 12 buffaloes lest its dearly 
departed remain on earth. The 
family on this occasion had kept 
the deceased patriarch embalmed 
in his family home for almost a 
year while they gathered the 
funds to pay for the festivities, 
and they will be paying off debts 
for years to come. 

Relatives also pay dearly for 
the Tau Tau effigy and the burial 
itself, when the coffin Is hoisted 
up into a chiselled cave In a 
nearby cliff The Torajans began 
placing their dead high up in the 
cliffs when Buglnese lighters 
raided their lands at least 300 


years ago and plundered the 
more traditional wooden coffins. 

Unfortunately, the cliff graves 
are no match for more recent 
thieves, who stole valuables hid- 
den in the coffins and tbe Tau 
Tau effigies for which Torajaland 
is famous. Most of the Tau Tau 
now visible are poor copies; any 
remaining originals are protected 
by barbed wire or locked in cliff- 
side cupboards overnight. 

Regardless of the economic cri- 
sis. however, the highlands of 
Torajaland were buzzing as usual 
this summer - July »nri August 
are the most popular months for 
funeral feasts - with the mourn- 
ful chants of male choirs, plead- 
ing with the gods to take the 
deceased into their midst. No 
cost, no buffalo, was spared. 

“We have to do iL" explained 
Paulus Datu. a Torajan tour 
guide. “Everything Is getting 
expensive, but we must have a 
feast We’re Torajans." 

Thankfully for the Torajans, 
their cool highlands offer fertile 
ground for coffee and cacao, 
export commodities which actu- 
ally rose in value as the rupiah 
collapsed. The rice harvest, 
though late, was much less 
affected by drought than other 
areas of Indonesia. 



Raising of the dead: a efiffeide burial sfts In Torajaland, Sulawesi sndvThoms 


The unemployment that hit 
other parts of Indonesia is noth- 
ing new for Torajaland, where 
land, perched in cascading ter- 
races on the mountain slopes, is 
scarce. In recent years, most 
young people have sought work 
in other provinces, providing 
their relatives with good income. 


Tbe collapse of many Industries, 
however, means there is less 
being sent home. 

For now, much of the economic 
pain is hidden inside the Torajan 
homes. The Torajans appear bet- 
ter fed and dressed than tbe Bug- 
inese and Makassar people In the 
lowlands. Neat rows of flowers 


and finely cut hedges line the 
roads, a recent product of an 
unusually successful government 
campaign to make Torajaland 
clean and hospitable. Crime 
appears very limited. 

The recent economic and politi- 
cal turmoil that hit Indonesia 
only shows through at the funer- 
als in the shortage of tourists. 
There are few tour buses, most 
hotels in Torajaland stand empty, 
and travel guides sit Idle. 
Although Torajaland was spared 
tbe devastating forest fires of last 
year and is 1.600km from Jakarta, 
which was hit by riots in May. 
tourists have been scared off 

This is a blow to the Torajans, 
who bad come to rely on tourist 
dollars as much as coffee exports 
and cheques from sons and 
daughters in other provinces. Bui 
the sharp drop in tourist arrivals 
is a boon for tbe more intrepid 
traveller who appreciates the tre- 
mendous bargain Indonesia has 
become since the rupiah was 
devalued, and who would like to 
keep local folklore to himself. 

I had been afraid of upsetting 
ancient rites by joining an army 
of tourists in invading the cele- 
brations, but instead found 
myself a lone outsider, welcomed 
as an honoured guest with tea 


and sweets. The Torajans appear 
as tolerant of tourists as they 
were Df the Dutch missionaries 
who brought them Christianity 
earlier this century. Torajaland 
was one of the last parts of 
Indonesia to come under Dutch 
rule in 1906. 

The Torajans resisted colonial 
rule bat took to Christianity with 
relative ease, as it made them 
even more distinct from the Mos- 
lem Buglnese and Makassar, who 
had chased them into the high- 
lands centuries earlier. 

The missionaries, in turn, com- 
promised: they railed against 
head-hunting but condoned the 
funeral feasts. This, combined 
with growing prosperity, which 
allowed some lower castes to imi- 
tate upper-class funeral rituals 
and expense, plus the chance to 
meet relatives who had moved 
away, has turned the funerals 
into the hi g hli ght of Torajan cul- 
ture. 

For now, tbe Torajans seem 
intent - and able - to keep host- 
ing elaborate funeral festivities. 
The government eased the bur- 
den a little in July by abolishing 
a tax of Rp45.0Q0 on sacrifices. 

But the worst of Indonesia's 
economic crisis has yet to come. 
Unless tbe economy turns round 
in time for next summer's funer- 
als, they may dwindle. 

Torajaland needs its funerals 
as it needs its tourists - for while 
a buffalo equals two years' pay. it 
also equals 10 nights at a mid- 
range hotel. 
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Socialist, imperialist, 
down but not out 

The attraction of Orwell's work steins from his dividedness, argues Craig Raine 



G eorge Orwell was an 
imposter. An old- 
' Etonian, es-imperi- . 
alist policeman, he 
was desperate to 
' pass for ordinary, to be absolved 
of social sin, to shed the crime of 
privilege. To this end, be changed 
his wamo and tried to flfaflwg p his 
character - about which there 
was always something patrician. 

According to a footnote In this 
welcome, exhausting, enthrall- 
ing, praiseworthy, unaffordable 
edition, when he arrived in Bar- 
celona to serve with the POUM 
mflfUa bw pretended to be a gro- 
cer. (Infect, he was merely being 
frugal with the truth: he had 
resuscitated the meagre shopping 
facility In his cottage at Walling- 
ton.) Doreen Kopp, a relative who 
married Orwell's «»nwi»nriing 
officer, accurately commented: 
It was of course very typical of 
George as he always wanted to 
be taken for a working man.” ' 
However, despite his disguise, 
that draught-excluder moustache 
- a door-to-door salesman's cen- 
tipede of sample bristle - Orwell 
was a failed transsodaL 
Hence, though, his particular 
successes as a writer. The best of 1 
Orwell - his journalism, here, 
accounting for 14 of the 20 vol - 
umes - arises from his profound 
dividedness. His style’s polemical 
effectiveness relies on a prefer* 
pny*> for deflationary rfmn«i and 
the conflation of the rhetorically 
plain with a more upper-class 
idiolect Orwell’s evident courage 
and authenticity are maximised 
by the manife st absence of any 
literary high-style - of writing - 
and the prevalence of a near- 
Wodehousian comic vocabulary 
(“it was plain eyewash”; “the 
patn in my arm was diabolical ”; 
“damnable inefficiency”; “the 
beastly stench"; “the devilish din 
of firing”; “a frightful sham-' 
Wes”). 

ms greatest essays. “A Hang- 
ing” and “Shooting an Elephant", 
depend on detail for their power, 
but also cm double agency, on 
Orwell’s scrupulous notation of 
his skewed loyalties: “with cme 
part of my mind I thoug ht of the 
British Raj as an unbreakable 
tyranny ... with another part 1 

thought the greatest joy In the 
world would be toVdrive a bayo- ‘ 
net into a Buddhist priest’s guts.” 
The traitor within suffers the vis- 
ceral pull of r.iasfi and nation, 
whil e the politically re-educated . 
autodidact exercises his capacity ' 
for ethical disgust, the ready ris- 
ing of the gorge at social injus- 
tice. Dividedness was Orwell’s 
element He suffered it and he 
recognised it everywhere. 

In My Country Right or left, 
written in the autumn of 1940, 
Orwell explained how his views 
on the latest war came to change: 
“for several years the coming' 
war was a nightmare to mp and 
at times I made speeches and 
wrote pamphlets against it But 
the night. before the Russo-Ger- 


man pact was announced 1 
dreamed that the war had 
started. It was one of those 
dreams which, whatever Freud- 
ian Inner meaning they may 
have, do sometimes reveal to you 
the real state of your feelings. It 
taught me two things, first that I 
should be simply relieved when 
the long-dreaded war started, 
secondly, that 1 was patriotic at 
heart, would not sabotage or act 
against my own side, would sup- 
port the war, would fight in it if 
possible.” In other words, the 
dream showed Orwell that he 
-was divided - that he thought 
one thing but felt another. 

Previously, he regarded the 
war not as a war against Hitler, 
but as a pretext for the English 
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upper class to set in place an 
authoritarian quasi-fascist 
regime. With Herbert Read, he 
conspired to secrete printing 
presses for the purpose of dis- 
seminating anti-government pro- 
paganda once the war was under 
weigh. In May 1941. be predicted 
that “within two years we shall 
either be conquered or we shall 
be a Socialist republic fighting 
for its life, with a secret police 
force and half the population 
starving." Prediction - tide Mine- 
teen Eighty-Four - was never 
Orwell’s strong suit, but this is 
frankly bonkers, as is his claim 
in September 1940 that the war 
was “developing into a revolu- 
tionary war” - which made him 
think of “St Petersburg in 1916”. 


T hen there is his abid- 
ing paranoia about 
“direct treachery in 
high command”, his 
conviction that anti- 
fascist refugees were jailed 
because their radical European 
connections might foment a Bol- 
shevik-style revolution here. 
Orwell's wife rightly saw that he 
retained “an extraordinary politi- 
cal simplicity in spite of every- 
thing”. He could see, far example, 
that P.G. Wodeho use was a politi- 
cal naif in need of a helping 
ha nr!. But he couldn’t see rhat his 
own “sophistication” was equally 
risible: the early release of Wode- 
house and Nazi permission to let 
him broadcast Orwell believed, 
was a “minor move" to keep the 
US out of tiie war. Which seems 
as likely as his contention that 
the capitalist newspaper propri- 
etors who ran comics like “Gan” 
and “Magnet” maintained the 
“antiquated, conservative tone of 
these stories ... in the interests 
of class structure of society*. 
Evelyn Waugh, whose summary I 
quote, pronounced this “non- 
sense” when he reviewed 
Orwell’s essays in The Tablet in 
1946. Which it incontrovertibly Is. 


So why is- Orwell still worlh 
reading? For Peter Davison, he «t 
the precursor of post-colonial 
studies and anticipates, in his 
two years at the BBC, the Open 
University and the Third Pro- 
gramme. You could also argue 
that the New Journalism was 
foreshadowed in the documen- 
tary works, Down and Out in 
Paris and London, The Road to 
Wigan Pier and Homage to Cata- 
lonia, in which the author ls half- 
observer. half-participant - the 
guinea pig under fire: “tlie whole 

experience 0 f being hit by a bill* 

let is very interesting ...” 
Waugh’s review also makes the 
point that Orwell’s essays under- 
mine the conrept of literary hier- 
archy - Dickens and comics are 
equally proper subjects. You 
might, therefore, credit Orwell 
with the post-modem progeny of 
Barthes and Eco - were it not 
that Charles Lamb is an even ear- 
lier practitioner of the feuilleton. 
the frisk on any subject. 

The real reason we read Orwell 
is because his own fault-line, his 
fundamental schism, hts hybrid- 
ity. left him exceptionally sensi- 
tive to the fissure - which is 
everywhere apparent - between 
what aught to be the case and 
what actually is the case. He say's 
the uosavable. Paradoxically, 
Orwell’s own ontological fraud u- 
tence confers on him his awk- 
ward and appealing honesty. It 
isn't the gifl of the gab. It is the 
odder bounty of the blurt. Like 
Whitman. Orwell contains multi- 
tude. Inside him, there is a con- 
tinuous argument between the 
convinced socialist, the unrogen- 
erate imperialist and his adopted 
identity of the bloke in the street. 
George Hairoil. One can never be 
quite certain what will emerge 
from these tripartite talks - 
except that it is unlikely to be 
safely orthodox. Or even consist- 
ent. “I feel sure that there is 
quite enough north-country dia- 
lect in real life without letting it 
get into novels” writes Orwell, 
only to assert a hundred pages 
later that literature would be 
transformed if “working-class 
writers will learn to write in 
their own dialect” Do I contra- 
dict myself? Very well, I contra- 
dict myself. 

He congratulates Anthony 
Powell for calling Scotsmen 
“Scotchmen" - “1 find this a good 
easy way of annoying them.” 
Eleven years later, he changes 
his mind out of “the most ordi- 
nary politeness”. Provocation is. 
of course, a tool of his trade: “one 
of the surest signs of [Conrad's] 
genius is that women dislike his 
books.” Lydia Jackson, a woman 
he foiled to seduce, reports that 
his “masculine conceit annoyed" 
her. Even allowing for coat- 
trailing, it is clear (hat Orwell’s 
honesty is rooted in his own con- 
flicted personality. He is litmus 
to hypocrisy - and to its (rarer) 
opposite, in March 1936, he is 
much taken by a man whose 


mother has "just died" and ls 
“bang dead at home": "she was 
m and had been a midwife for SO 
years. 1 noted the lack of hypoc- 
risy with which he was laughing 
and joking ««d came into the pub 
to haw n drink etc." it might be 
Camus’s Mnirsault, refusing to 
lie, refusing to feel more than he 
feels. This is cognate with the 
impulse to tell us that I he deplor- 
able Oswald Mosley is “a very 
good speaker" or that Hitler has 
“something deeply appealing 
about him" - and that his expres- 
sion reminds Orwell of the cruci- 
fied Christ. Like Edgar at the end 
of King Lear, Orwell says “what 
we feel, nut what we ought to 
say.” 


O rwell thought Zola 
set uut to symbolise 
capitalist corrup- 
tion in his novels, 
hut that his scenes 
“are also scenes". The balance ls 
cruci;d and carefully monitored 
in Orwell’s own best eplphanlc 
sketches. In “A Hanging", the 
obvious pivotal moment - when 
the condemned man steps aside 
to avoid a puddle - is telling In 
Us epitome of the Kirkinsm of 
capital punishment. It is also 
commonplace- Us literary ante- 
cedents go back to Hetty Sorrel 
in Adam Bede; “shr craved food 
and rest - she hastened towards 
them at the very moment she 
was picturing to herself the bank 
from which she would leap 
towards death.” Orwell and 
George Eliot both seize on the 
local contradiction - hut it is the 
more insidious contradictions 
which animate Orwell’s sketch. 
The warders crowd very close to 
the condemned man - "with 
their hands always on him a 
careful, caressing grip”. The dog 
that bursts onto the scene Is an 
emblem of all the unruly, 
improper, well-nigh uncontrolla- 
ble feelings being repressed, bnt 
which Orwell finally steels him- 
self to introduce to his readers. 
When the condemned man prays, 
“each ay [is] another second of 
life; the same thought was in all 
our minds: oh, kill him quickly, 
get it over, stop that abominable 
noise". Here, the parable of capi- 
tal punishment is superceded by 
the scene itself. And when the 
hanging is over, the “moody 
look” leaves the superintendent's 
face - and “one felt an impulse to 
sing, to break into a run, to snig- 
ger". We are reminded that great 
art has to articulate fearlessly 
what it is to be human. What was 
later to harden into an intellec- 
tual mannerism of patrician 
plain-speaking is here. In this 
very early work, a dispassionate 
stare at the existential truth of 
our unreliable, sluggish, turbid, 
powerful, meagre emotions. 

To order “The Complete Works of 
George Orwell’ for £650 inc UK 
P&P call the FT Bookshop on 
0181 324 5511). 


I n this age of laborato- 
ries and statistics it.te 
easy to forget that our 
Insights only come 
when we stand back and 
reflect A mere mass of data, 
no matter how gathered, is 
in itself meaningless until an 
organising intelligence 
works upon it to discern its 
patterns and trace its impli- 
cations. Every science has 
its associated- art; a prime 
example is medical diagnos- 
tics, in which a good practi- 
tioner recognises disease 
where his patients and stu- 
dents see -nothing but inco- 
herent symptoms. 

The same is true of his- 
tory. When we seek the date 
of battles or the duration of. 
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empires, we begin with pri- 
mary sources in docum en ts 
and. inscriptions and set 
about interpreting than. But 
if we wish to understand 
that yet more subtle , and 
important thing, the history 
of the human spirit, to have 
to attempt the much hard® 1 
task of teetfng our way into 
the minds- of' the dead . by_- 
toterprettog their- literature, 
art and architecture. , This 
sensitive and delicate task is 
cultural history, and . the 
prince among its practitio- 
ner?; is Jacob Burckhardt 
Burckhardt’s celebrated. 

The Civilisation of the 
Renaissance in Italy is.a clas- 
sic of the genre- Bnt -It is. 


Self-portrait of 


A.C. Gracing on the importance of contemporary 
art and nterature to the cultural historian 



Jr.*?. 
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A brMfant and 

Stile known that he essayed 
the same kind of enquiry 
into, the dvflisation of the 
ancient Greeks, in a series of 
lectures first . delivered at his 
university in Basle .in- IBS. 
He had already refined bis 
techni ques' in his Italian 
Studies, and was debating 
Greek culture with " his 
yoqnger colleague Friedrich 
Nietzsche as ha drafted toe 
lectures. ... 

. Always scrupulous, Bnxck- 
hardt was reluctant to pubr. 
lish them, and indeed left 
instructions- In his will that 
all hut their first two parts ; 
were- to' be destroyed. This 
was because he . was not. a 
classfcal sdbolar by braining, 
and' hd. knew that in the ‘ 
supepfieefed world of i9to- 
century Germanophone . 
se hdaiship his excursus 
into Greek: antiquity would 




be regarded as pernicious 
dilettantism. He was. right: 
when after his deattoseme of 
toe lectures found todr way 
into print, . that., ferocious 
doyen of academics, Ulrich 
von Wflamowitz-MeolJen- 
dorff, poured on them the 
boiling oil of his wrath. " ' 

To same, extent -'WDamnw- 
Itx-MeoUandorff - was right, 
for Burckhardt made little 
-use of -the 19th century's 
advances to scientific hiS-' 
tnry,. whose, novel methods 
had- brought much new 
material to fight And hie' is 
even farther justified.. sow, 
after toe wealth of 'discov- 
eries made in our own cen- 
tury, .especially .by archaeol- 
ogists. . But these remarks 
miss a point: which is - that 
Burckhardt sought to under', 
stand toe Greeks -through 
their own artistic and liter- 


ary. self-portrayal. As he 
points out, cultural history 
possesses a “primary degree 
of certainty” because its 
■sources are sefrrevealing; it 
does not matter whether a 
given Greek writer's asser- 
tions are literally true, for 
one learns something, about 
him iuad his time from the 
mere -feet that he asserts 
- than. In this way the cul- 
tural remains of the past 
offer an unexpectedly reveal- 
'ing window through time, 
and Burckhardt peers Into it 
with a keen and observant 

intelligence. 

Burckhardf s method is to 
considers civxUs&tion under 
the “three powers” that gov- 
ern it politics, religion, and 
culture. He takes a detached 
and often ironic, view of the 
brilliant and egomania cal 
Greeks, commenting that to 


their pervasive use of myth 
to interpre t grK ^ justify their 
world, they were “tremen- 
dous Romantics” in the 
sense In which “romanti- 
cism” is contrasted with the 
“classicism” we standardly 
attribute to them. In several 
ways Burckhardt anticipates 
such contemporary scholars 
as G.S. Kirk in his clear-eyed 
account of the nature of 
Greek myth. As in his work 
on the Renaissance, where 
he treats the dty-state as a 
“work of art", he takes the 
“polls" of the Greeks to be 
an inimical work of art, to 
its essence opposed both to 
Individualism and the free 
development of culture. 

At the end of his section 
on religion, he offers a 
starkly original and negative 
picture of the Greeks as a 
treach e ro us race with a pro- 
foundly pessimistic and 
despairing world-view. In 
this judgment he displays 
how much he was influenced 
by Schopenhauer. In the last ( 
section of the lectures, sum- 
ming the Greek character, 
Burckhardt iterates the view 
he shared with Nietzsche 
that the “agon”, or competi- 
tion, is central to early 
Greek attitudes to life. 

The lectures are the work 

of an exceptionally interest- 
ing and discerning mind. 
The Greeks who throng 
Burckhardt’s . pages are 
engagingly fresh, even in 
their mischief and pain; 
every aspect of their culture 
is made vivid by his gaze. 

Burckhardt’s lectures have 
been selected, and superbly 
edited and introduced, by 
Oswyn Murray. They consti- 
tute a handsome mnnimw-nt 

to Moses Finlay, that mar- 
vellous interpreter of the 
classical world who with toe 
translator, Sheila Stem, ini- 
tiated this venture; and to 
the two HarperCoUins edi- 
tors who brought it to us. 
Between them they have 
preserved a work far us that 
is an education, an orna- 
ment, and a delight 
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Winners, losers and cultural hysteria 

Adam Begley challenges the latest published list of ‘the 100 best English-language novels' 


T he latest list, the 
latest of many 
and not by any 
means the last, 
ranks the 100 
best English-language nov- 
els published in this cen- 
tnry. 

James Joyce's Ulysses tops 
the bilk Booth Tarkmgion's 
The Magnificent Ambersons 
brings up the rear. In the 
thick or the pack, jostling 
for position, are books by 
Henry James and Jack Ker- 
ouac; Salman Rushdie and 
James M. Cain: Virginia 
Woolf and James Jones. 
Each is assigned a number. 
Henceforth, one may always 
think of Joseph Conrad's 
Heart of Darkness as 67. 

The ranking is a promot- 
ional stunt organised by the 
Modern Library, an imprint 
of Random House, wbicb 
was recently bought by the 
German Bertels mann group. 
Though 59 of the books on 
the Modern Library list are 
currently published by the 
Bertelsmann group, the 
titles were selected, accord- 


ing to the solemn promise of 
the press release, “without 
regard to publisher." Who 
actually made the choice? 
Ten members of the Modern 
Library's editorial board: 
among them, in alphabetical 
order: AS. Byatt, Arthur 
Schlesinger. Jr.. William 
Styron. and Gore Vidal. 
They were the judges, they 
kept score and proclaimed 
the winners. 

But you can't have win- 
ners without losers. Losers 
complain loudly about the 
absence of their favourites. 
Nitpickers argue that their 
favourite is represented by 
the wrong novel. The Philip 
Roth aficionado wonders 
why Portnoy's Complaint 
made the cut and not Good- 
bye. Columbus; the Faulkner 
fan [aments the omission of 
Absalom! Absalom! Every 


complaint generates a 
connter-complaint. The 
clamour, punctuated by 
curses, means good public- 
ity. 

There are two things to 
say about this project, and 
they are listed here in strict 
order of importance. Num- 
ber one comes from an inter- 
view with the novelist Don 
DeLdlo. As he was talking 
about the threatened vital- 
ity of the novel, DeLillo 
mentioned a number of 
books that seemed to him 
important, and singled oat a 
few authors be said he par- 
ticularly admired. Bat then 
he cut short his remarks. He 
said. “I don't want to list 
names because lists are a 
form of cultural hysteria." 

Lists do not impose order. 
They do their best, instead, 
to screen oat disorder. They 


are a hedge against chaos. 
When we feel the encroach- 
ment of catastrophe, out 
comes pencil and paper. The 
hopeful and the desperate 
begin with a neat column of 
numbers running down the 
side of the sheet, one 
through 10, or one through 
100 , always some reassur- 
ingly round figure. A false 
calm descends as each num- 
bered slot is filled in. But 
the creeping panic Is sure to 
return: someone else has 
made up a rival list. 

At the Random House web 
site ( http: //www. ran dom- 
house.com) where yon can 
scroll through Modern 
Library’s top 100, the anony- 
mous public is invited to 
vote for its own “readers* 
choices.'’ an evolving, popu- 
lar list displayed alongside 
the editorial board's fixed 


ranking. The list of “read- 
ers' choices” changes as new 
ballots are cast. One can 
vote as often as one likes, 
and nobody seems to be pay- 
ing much attention to the 
kind of book that makes It 
on to tbe list. 

he anarchy on the 
popular side makes 
for wonderful sur- 
prises: The Cat in 
the Hat by Dr. Seoss, which 
isn’t usually thought of as a 
novel, and Franpoise 
Sagan's Bonjour Tristes&e. 
which isn't usually thought 
of as an English-language 
novel. Other items are pro- 
foundly mysterious. Dancing 
Bear Rides the Big Woody by 
Cletns Long? Or The Portrait 
of an Assassin by Gerald R. 
Ford? A more appropriate 
numerical ranking for Gerry 


Ford is the one history 
assigned him: 38th Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The readers' list Is carni- 
val, an anti-list, an affirma- 
tion of the misrule that 
lurks behind the sober judg- 
ments of the editorial board. 
But many wonderful books 
ignored by tbe Modern 
Library’s official score keep- 
ers Sod a place on the pre- 
posterous, mutable popular 
list: Thomas Pynchon's 
Gravity's Rainbow. Cormac 
McCarthy’s Blood Meridian. 
Flannery O'Connor's Wise 
Blood. Don DeLQlo’s White 
Noise. 

The official list, which 
aspires to high seriousness, 
produces its own special 
brand of comic nonsense. 
Consider, for example, the 
sequence of titles ranked 77 
and 78: Joyce's Finnegans 


Wake trailed by Rudyard 
Kipling’s Kim. Or 88 and 89: 
Loving by Henry Green hard 
on the heels of Jack Lou- 
don’s Call of (he Wild. 

Imagine the literary 
finesse required to weigh 
the comparative merits of 
those apple-a ad-orange 
pairs. What do you suppose 

finally tipped the scales and 
lofted Finnegans Wake over 
Kim ? If you believe in these 
distinctions, yon can have 
no doubt about the clock- 
work perfection of God's 
universe. 

Tbe second thing to say 
about the Modern Library's 
project is that great novels 
argue a gains t rigid hierar- 
chy - against fencing off the 
great from the supposedly 
less-great Ulysses, tbe win- 
ner of this literary beauty 
pageant, is magnificently 


inclusive, an omnivore of a 
novel, like Its hero Leopold 
Bloom, who “ate with relish 
the inner organs of beasts 
and fowls." It gathers all 
the bric-a-brac of our daily 
life and jumbles It up with 
longings and aches, shame 
and giddy delight, confusion 
and mighty brainstorms. 
High sentence rubs elbows 
with gutter pans. To read 
Joyce's novel is to open up. 
page by page, all the way to 
the last word. Molly Bloom's 
famous rapturous “yes.” 

Drawing up lists, debating 
rank, handing oat grades, 
pretending there's order 
where there’s not, excluding 
by the act of inclusion - it’s 
all a petty business. To bor- 
row a phrase from Joyce, 
it's “the speculation of 
schoolboys for schoolboys." 
Tbe quick and easy way to 
discourage it would be to 
rank tbe list-makers by IQ 
or income or age or fre- 
quency of sexual contact. 
The slow cure is to read as 
many great, soul-stretch ing 
novels as one has time for. 




Inspiration for 18th-century garden design: Claude Lonain's 'Landscape with Aeneas at Delos', with its square and round buMngs and a Paflatfian bridge ftogamm An ubnvy 


Heavy weather 
in the garden 


M odern philoso- 
phers often 
appear to be 
answering 
questions that no one is ask- 
ing: Clumping in from a bout 
of soggy planting In mud- 
caked wellies generally tells 
the gardener all she needs to 
know about a garden's exis- 
tential nature. Nevertheless 
Stephanie Ross, a philosophy 
professor at the University 
of Missouri, feels the need to 
torture these patches of 
tamed nature into some kind 
of structured significance. 

Focusing on 18 th-century 
England. Ross first elevates 
gardening to a fine art and 
then evaluates it in terms of 
the “sister arts”, poetry and 
painting. She begins with 
the emblematic gardens of 
the early 1700s, including 
Lord Cobham’s creation at 
Stowe and Alexander Pope’s 
at Twickenham, embodying 
his ideal that art should not 
merely copy nature but 
improve her. One of the 
most frequent contemporary 
comments about such gar- 
dens, notes Ross, was that 
they needed to be “read". 
Pope's five acres contained a . 
grotto, mounts, groves, a wil- 
derness, an orangery, a vine- 
yard, a kitchen garden, a 
bowling green, a grotto, a 
shell temple and an Qbelisk- 
Hoss makes much of the 
garden's attendant Latin 
inscriptions, monuments to 
the ancients and busts of 


Homer, Virgil and Cicero, 
arguing that viewing such 
an ensemble requires the 
same skills as reading a 
poem. Yet these echoes may 
have reflected little more 
than Pope's love of the clas- 
sics. much as Laurence Oliv- 
ier planting Shakespearean 
herbs at strategic corners to 
serve as cues for flights of 
rhetoric when showing visi- 
tors his garden. Ross also 
underestimates the vast debt 
which these English gardens 
owed to tbe Italian Renais- 
sance and Mannerist gar- 
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dens, about whose puns and 
conceits she seems oblivious. 

As to painting, many con- 
temporary commentators 
claimed that 18th-century 
English gardens imitated 
particular landscape paint- 
ings. often those of Claude 
Lorrain. Vanbrugh's cre- 
ation at Castle Howard com- 
bined the most famous ingre- 
dients of Claude's formula: a 
square and a round building, 
plus a Palladian bridge. 
Stourhead can be accused of 
mimicking the landscape 
and edifices of Claude's 
“Landscape with Aeneas at 
Delos" and Stourhead's pro- 
genitor. Henry Hoare, gives, 
a glimpse of the period's 


slavish devotion to antiq- 
uity. Speaking of his gar- 
den’s newly-built stone 
bridge. Hoare confesses. “1 
took it from Palladio's bridge 
at Vicenza." 

Salvator Rasa’s paintings 
were another favourite 
model. William Kent went so 
far as to plant dead trees in 
Kensington Gardens the bet- 
ter to emulate Salvator's 
nigged landscapes. Horace 
Walpole remarked. “Kent, 
like other reformers, knew 
not how to stop at the just 
limits. He had followed 
nature, and imitated her so 
happily, that he began to 
think that all her works 
were equally proper for imi- 
tations. In Kensington gar- 
den, he planted dead trees, 
to give a greater air of truth 
to the scene.” 

Despite such evidence. 
Ross prefers to breathe the 
empyrean philosophical 
ether, making heavy 
weather of vast questions 
concerning the difference 
between allusion and imita- 
tion, whether gardens can 
truly represent landscape 
paintings and thus “function 
as other pieces of land", and 
even if art is dead. Yet I sus- 
pect that somewhere within 
the thicket of her tangled 
arguments, massy intellec- 
tual deference and labyrin- 
thine prose is a garden histo- 
rian struggling to escape. 

Ann Geneva 


Attraction 
of opposites 

Tariq Ali on the passionate 
progress of an unlikely love affair 


A monster 
at court 

Tony Barber explains the hold 
Rasputin had over the Tsarina 



Rasputin: ‘flatterer, flagefent, sot, lecher aid layabout’ 


I n January 1947, the rad- 
ical American novelist. 
Nelson Algren received 
a message from his 
part-time lover. Mary Gug- 
genheim, alerting him to the 
fact that the French writer. 
Simone de Beauvoir, on a 
lecture tour of the US. would 
soon arrive in Chicago and 
requesting him to act as her 
guide. AJgren's response was 
characteristically crude: 
"That Simone de Budoir 
sounds real chi-chi and I'm 
sure J-P Sartre, whoever he 
may bo. Is real lucky. 1 bet 
she says. J-P honey, bite my 
little tittles. And J-P. the 
hog. chews her tits clean 
off." He did. however, agree 
to show her the sights. 

It was passion at first 
touch, like being washed 
over by a tropical storm. He 
was. according to legend, the 
first man with whom she 
had ever experienced an 
orgasm. Love, which over- 
powered both or them, come 
a bit later. 

They were an unlikely 
pair. She. a Left Bank novel- 
ist with a growing reputa- 
tion and Sartre s intellectual 
and emotional partner. He. a 
wild boy from Chicago, a 
novelist of working-class 
stock, stubborn, arrogant. 


anti-intellectual, but oh - 
ever so manly. The contrast 
with Sartre could not have 
been mare polar. 

She returned to France, 
but their affair blossomed in 
the letters they exchanged 
over the next three years. 
The letters in this volume, 
which she wrote in English, 
are a reminder of how- com- 
pletely she had given herself 
to Algren. Curiously enough 
it is when the relationship is 
in decline and the emotional 
distance between them is 
growing that her letters 
become much more interest- 
ing - discussing, as she 
does, world politics, the 
European intellectual scene, 
the bad habits of other writ- 
ers. What she could never 
sacrifice was her relation- 
ship with Sartre. Algren 
never really understood the 


depth and intensity of intel- 
lectual affinities. 

These letters were written 
at a time when the telephone 
was still primitive. Calls 
were expensive. There was 
□o direct dialling and there 
was the time difference. Her 
letters were a substitute for 
the voluptuous languor of 
daily post-coital conversa- 
tions. No episode is ever too 
trivial to recalL Love's arro- 
gance is such that each lover 
imagines that everything 
she.he does is of interest to 
the other. There are some 
dull moments in this other- 
wise affecting and passion- 
ate correspondence course in 
love. 

She brought humour and 
laughter into his life and 
work which had. till her 
appearance in Chicago, been 
obsessed by a persistent 
sense of loss and rage. There 
is a brutalism in his work, 
which she never liked and 
regarded as false, a mask Tor 
his real self. Here, one has to 
say. she might have been 
wrong. 

What exasperates is the 
fact that AJgren’s letters 
have been excluded from 
this volume. One is often left 
in a void, not knowing 
whether some of her out- 
pourings were driving him 
crazy, not least the constant 
references to the 5ft giant 
whose presence dominated 
the Left Bank. At times, she 
writes of Sartre and herself 
as iT they were one and the 
same person, their lives and 
intellects totally intertwined. 

After three years Algren 
could take it no longer. The 
Atlantic had became an 
insurpassable barrier. The 
poison of jealousy had made 
him stern and inflexible. In 
order to recover his own 
composure he killed the love 
he had once felt for her. He 
remarried his wife, but that 


didn't worit either. He wrote 
to de Beauvoir. “To love a 
woman who does not belong 
to you. who puts other 
things and other people 
before you, without there 
ever being any question of 
your taking first place, is 
something that just isn’t 
acceptable . . 

He wanted to take his life 
back from her. He wanted a 
woman who was his and 
lived with him in his house. 
He was never to succeed in 
this aim. He was miserable 
without her, never happy 
with another woman. And 
for this he grew to hate her. 
She had become a demon he 
couJd never truly exorcise. 

She felt rejected. She 
reminded him that for three 
years she had accepted that 
he would love another 
woman. Why could he not do 
the same? She wanted to pre- 
serve the core of their rela- 
tionship and offered him 
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friendship. He refused. He 
wanted total possession, not 
casual banter. He felt 
betrayed and wanted to 
erase all memories of tbe 
love and tenderness they 
had felt for each other and 
which is the leitmotif of this 
book. 

Her hurt surfaced in her 
autobiography. Force of Gr- 
cumstance. where she dis- 
missed their affair in a few 
waspish sentences as merely 
an interlude in her life with 
Sartre. Algren’s response 
was a malicious review in 
Harper's. It was calculated 
to wound and he revelled in 
the pleasure that hurting 
her had given him. Her 
beloved “crocodile man" had 
turned very nasty. He was 
never to forgive her. Love 
had turned to loathing. 

She never forgot him. Her 
memories remained sad, 
troubled and tender. She had 
left instructions that she 
wished to be burled with his 
ring on her finger, and that's 
how they laid her to rest 


O n New Year's day 
1917, the French 
ambassador to 
Petra grad sent a 
cable to Paris that summed 
up his despair at tbe degen- 
eracy. corruption and incom- 
petence that passed for Tsar- 
ist government. “I am 
obliged to report." be wrote, 
“that at the present moment 
the Russian empire is run by 
lunatics." 

One monstrous character 
responsible for Russia's 
sorry condition had, in fact, 
been murdered just two 
weeks previously. Grigory 
Rasputin, a Siberian peasant 
whose language and behav- 
iour were as foul as the 
“indeterminate disagreeable 
smell" that exuded from his 
filthy, pockmarked body, 
had died at the hands of 
Prince Felix Yusupov, a lan- 
guid, mentally unbalanced 
aristocrat inclined to trans- 
vestite adventures. 

According to the police 
interrogation of Yusupov 
and other not fully reliable 
accounts, it took a liberal 
dose of cyanide, three bullets 
to the chest, back and head, 
same kicking and clubbing 
of the body and immersion 
in the ice-cold Neva river to 
finish off Rasputin. Be that 
as it may, there is little 
doubt that the Romanov 
dynasty's end was hastened 
by Rasputin's career, and in 
particular by tbe notorious 
influence he wielded over 
Alexandra, wife of Tsar 
Nicholas n. 

In his colourful, last-paced 
account of Rasputin's life, 
Brian Moynahan explains 
the success of the self-styled 
stances, or holy man, by 
emphasising his ability “to 
exploit the high-strung, 
those with Inner tensions 
that inhibited their powers 
of observation". This cer- 
tainly describes the neurotic 
Alexandra accurately 
enough. 

Three years before she set 
eyes on Rasputin, she was 
deluded by a charlatan 
French doctor Into thinking 
she was pr e g n an t . The court 
even issued an official 
announcement that she 
would attend no receptions 
until after the birth. 
When, after nine months, 
her obstetrician found the 


pregnancy to be phantom, 
the charlatan received a 
handsome payoff - but soci- 
ety sniggered. 

Alexandra was especially 
vulnerable to faith-healers 
because she had failed for 
years to produce a male heir. 
When she finally did, in July 
1904, the infant Alexis 
turned out to be haemophi- 
liac. It was Rasputin’s stroke 
of fortune to arrive in St 
Petersburg at a time when 
Alexandra, whose brain had 
long been addled by modish 
Jm-de-stecle spiritualism, was 
most in need of psychologi- 
cal support 

Yet the hoi; man was in 
most respects a thoroughly 
unprepossessing figure. He 
rarely used a knife and fork 
at table, grabbing at fish and 
vegetables with his fingers. 
He drank copious quantities 
of Madeira, he swore obscen- 
ities at countesses and act- 
resses alike, and even his 
closest confidant, Aron 
Simonovich, conceded that 
“his conduct would have 


revolted the most inveterate 
prostitute". His village priest 
denounced him as “a drunk, 
trouble-maker, thief and 
imbecile", and a high-rank- 
ing bishop wrote: “Grigory is 
a sly and skillful flatterer, 
khlyst (flagellant L sot. lecher 
and layabout". 

Tales of his depravity, 
including false rumours that 
he was sleeping with the 
empress, whirled around 
Russia. A spoof Orthodox 
icon displayed Rasputin with 
a vodka bottle in one hand 
and the naked tsar cradled 
like Jesus in the other, while 
nude women with angels’ 
wings and black silk stock- 
ings flew about his head. 

Ail in all. this was the last 
man who should have been 
allowed into the inner sanc- 
tums of the Tsarist court. 
Yet Rasputin had one qual- 
ity that made him indispens- 
able to Nicholas and Alex- 
andra. He appeared to be 
able to stop their son Crum 
bleeding to death. 

Moynahan does not attri- 
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bute paranormal powers to 
Rasputin, preferring two 
simpler explanations. First- 
loss of blood and exhaustion 
can so reduce blood pressure 
that a haemorrhage will 
sometimes stop of its own 
accord. Secondly, stress 
increases bleeding, and Ras- 
putin's self-confidence and 
calming presence may at 
times have reduced Alexis's 
stress levels. 

But as Moynahan points 
out. even Rasputin's sup- 
posed healing touch cannot 
entirely account for his hold 
on Nicholas and Alexandra- 
Just as important was the 
imperial couple’s perception 
of Rasputin as a simple, 
godly Russian peasant, sent 
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by God to save the Romanov 
dynasty. 

Alexandra retained her 
unshakeable faith in Raspu- 
tin even after his murder, as 
is shown in a letter she 
wrote to Nicholas in Febru- 
ary 1917 in her curious Vic- 
torian English slang: “Our 
dear Friend in another world 
prays for you . . . Lovy, be 
firm, because the Russians 
need you to be.’’ 

Nicholas was not so much 
firm as stubborn, ft is doubt- 
ful that be ever understood 
the damage Rasputin 
inflicted on the autocracy 
and the Orthodox Church. 
These were the twin pillars 
of his empire, but with the 
lurid Rasputin at their side 
the Romanovs had reduced 
Russia, as the writer Dmitri 
Merezhovsky put it. to “the 
fifth act of a tragedy played 
in a brothel". 

Moynahan has written a 
biography that is both well- 
judged and stimulating to 
read. If his subject's life 
seems at times to luive been 
little more than a prolonged 
excursion into debauchery 
and deception, it is as well to 
remember tbe words of on 
earlier obituarist, Alexander 
Yablonsky; "For Europe, 
Rasputin was an anecdote, 
not a fact. For us. however, 
he was not only a fact. He 
was an epoch.” 
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Qement Crisp on the story behind 
the collection of Serge Lifer, the 
impresario ’s last dancing protege 


W e start with 
a bargain. A 
bargain 
involving 
some 180 
drawings - by Picasso, 
Bakst. Ben o is, Tcbelichev, 
Rouault, Max Ernst, Derain, 
Braque, and more and more 
and more - sold 60 years ggo 
for the equivalent of £2000. 
The link between them, and 
the key to the story, is. of 
course. Serge Diaghilev. 

Serge L i far was Diag- 
hi lev's last, protdgd as a 
dancer. He arrived in Paris 
from his native Kiev in Jan* 
nary 1923. aged 17, beautiful. 


An unrivalled 
portrait of 
Diaghilev" s 
enterprise, 
the collection 
is a dazzling 
view of 
modernism in 
the theatre 


barely trained, bursting with 
ambition, and with a physi- 
cal allure compounded of 
energy and enthusiasm 
which was mark his entire 
artistic life.' He scraped into 
the Ballets Russes. The fer- 
vent involvement he brought 
to his earliest (and inconsid- 
erable) roles, quite as much 
as his beauty, caught Diag- 
hilev ’s eye. (I ' remember 
how, aged 70, Lifer suddenly 
showed one of Ms flrst'parts 
to me during a dinner.' The 
Shop-keeper's assistant in La 
Boutique fqntqsque usually 
goes for nothing in perfor- 
mance. lifer, full of an irre- 
sistible boyish naughtiness, 
started to mmiw and the bal- 
let lived). 

Diaghilev saw that mar's 
was a talent to be shaped - 
the impresario's passions 
were quite as much educa- 
tive as sexual - and within a 
couple of years le beau Serge 
had starred in a ballet He 
bad also been given Ms first 
works of art: paintings by 


Max Ernst and Jodn Mir6 
which were rewards and car- 
rots far his developing artis- 
tic eye. 

By 1929, when Diaghilev 
died, LIfar bad been bkwwi 
with such ballets as Apollo 
and The Prodigal Sou, and 
with stage designs and paint- 
ings which, were sufficiently 
important to be given public 
exhibition. 

DiaghileVs death brought 
the instant dissolution of the 
Ballets Russes. Far Lifar and 
Boris Kochno (secretary to 
the impresario) this was the 
wwimwnf. when they had to 
assert their rights to the 
paintings and designs which 
they had been given, and 
they were enabled to pur- 
chase certain other works 
from DiaghOev's estate. 

Lifar’s collection was, in 
effect, a tribute to Ms Ballets 
Russes upbringing and a tes- 
timony to htw achievements. 
The mischances of fete, Bar- 
bara Hutton’s marriage, an 
Ill-advised tour, were to rob 
him of it, and endow an ■ 
American Museum with a 
uniquely splendid treasury 
of. theatrical ffegig ri- 

I n 1933 Lifar; now pre- 
mier danseur and cho- 
reographer at the 
Paris Opera, decided 
to . take a group of 
dancers far a tour afihe US. 
This proved to be an unmiti- 
gated disaster, and promised 
backing from the Woolwarth * 
heiress, Barbara Hutton, was 
forgotten by her in the Gurry 
of her first marriage. lifer 
bad brought the greater part 
of Ms collection with Mm to 
New York far an exhibition 
at the JUlienLevy Gallery, tt ' 
now had to be sacrificed to 
raise cash in order that Lifar 
and Ms troupe might return 
toFrance. 

Levy had as client A. Ever- 
ett Austin, director of the 
Wadsworth Athene urn in 
Hartford, Connecticut, a 
young man with a marked 
interest in modem art and 
modern theatre. (He was a 
friend contemporary of 
Lincoln Kirstein.) Offered 
the Lifer collection, Austin 
did not hesitate. 

' Here was, in astonishing 
profusion, a survey of the 
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single greatest artistic enter- 
prise of the century, uncom- 
promising in its modernity, 
and comprehensive 
in its range. He bought the 
collection for $10,000 - 
surely a risible sum even 
then for these designs. 
Today it would be hard to 
put a price on such an 
assemblage of prime designs. 
With this coup, Austin 
endowed his museum with 
an unrivalled portrait of 
DiaghOev's enterprise, and a 
dazzling view of modernism 
is the theatre. 

And at last, in a handsome 
and fascinating book, The 
Art of the Ballets Russes 
(Yale University. Press, £50). 
Alexander Schouvalaff has 
produced a detailed and 
beautifully illustrated sur- 


vey of each design and draw- 
ing- From Bakst and Benois 
to Bdrard and Tchdichev. by 
way of such intriguing fig- 
ures as Sir Francis Rose and 
Eugene Mollo. we discover 
marvds on each page, well 
reproduced (no postage 
stamps: colour that looks 
right: Italian printing) and 
no less admirably annotated 
by Schouvalaff. 1 
It is a book for dance-lov- 
ers, of course, but one no 
less valuable in tracing the 
developments of stage-deco- 
ration and a significant part 
of the autistic treads fostered 
in Europe during the 20 
years of the Ballets Russes. 
(It is important to under- 
stand how significant was 
the influence of DfagMlev's 
enterprise upon public taste: 


his ballet performances were 
a travelling exhibition of the 
newest in the painterly arts, 
opening eyes to Bakst and 
Picasso. Braque and Max 
Ernst, and offering early 
chances for audiences to 
hear the work of Stravinsky, 
RaveL Prokofiev, and bow 
many more.) 

Here, then, are most of the 
great Diaghilev stagings, 
revealed and refreshed for us 
by drawings and set designs 
of first quality and unim- 
peachable provenance. How 
good also to be able to study 
the less familiar Derain cre- 
ations for Jack in the Bor, 
Pedro Prana’s work for Les 
Matelots and a front doth 
for La Pastorale, in which 
Lttar entered as a errand boy 
on a bicycle. 


As with the all-too-femfliar 
capers of Bloomsbury, and 
more recently with over- 
ploughed furrows of the 
London literaiy and social 
world in the 1930s. I have 
felt that book-burning 
is no bad thing when yet 
another tome emerges feat- 
uring Diaghilev, or Lytton 
and Virginia, cm- Evelyn and 
his cronies. 

But for the Wadsworth 
Lifar collection, and for 
Alexander Schouvaloffs 
scholarship, every welcome. 
We discover much that is 
fascinating. The book is offi- 
cially a catalogue for an 
exhibition held in Hartford 
during the past winter. The 
exhibition is now at the 
Sezon Museum of Art. 
Tokyo. Fortunate Japan. 


W hat goes round, 
comes round. A 
Journalist * a 
real one, not a 
i character in a soap opera - 
| says quite openly “Well, if 
it's a question of stealing a 
document or bribing an 
employee (o get this story, 
then I think 1*11 pay the 
money. In the public inter* 
est, of coarse!” His startling 
frankness is an indication of 
the effectiveness of the 
Hypoiheticati format, which 
returns to BBC2 this even- 
ing to explore the ethics of 
journalism In an episode 
called “Prying And Lying”. 
However, the quotation 
above does not come from 
today’s programme. It 
comes from the first Hypo- 
thetical ever screened in 
1979, which happened to be 
on the same subject. 

Nineteen years later there 
is every reason to return to 
the topic. There are as many 
moral conundrums as ever 
in the Fleet Street ... well, 
all right. Docklands, jungle, 
what with the boasts of Mas- 
ter Draper, the saga of Jona- 
than Aitken, the antics or 
the paparazzi, and so on. 
Even more important, Brit- 
ish journalism is facing new 
constraints from Europe, 
under the Human Rights 
Bill, from the Data Protec- 
tion Act which comes into 
farce later this year, and 
from the perpetual threat of 
a privacy law. Yet some 
things hardly change. In 
today's programme Daily 
Mirror reporter Dawn 
Alford breezily admits that 
she would steal a story from 
a competitor if she could. 

Would she be so candid if 
subjected to a normal televi- 
sion studio interview? Prob- 
ably not. and that is the 
point of the Hypoth cticals. 
Television has proved a 
peculiarly poor medium for 
the discussion of serious 
Ideas - moral, political, 
philosophical - yet the 
Hypothetical provide a 
means for television to 
mount such discussions in a 
form that is not only effec- 
tive but, sometimes, highly 
entertaining. The idea, origi- 
nally borrowed by television 
from Harvard Law School 
by Brian Lapping, is that 
experts from various fields 
discuss fictional examples of 
the sort of problems that 
they face in reality. 

Some sort of revelation is 
invariably achieved, but for 
really good hypotheticals 
you need clever casting, 
preferably of those recently 
fallen from office if politi- 
cians or civil servants are 
involved; a brilliant modera- 
tor to occupy the centre of 
the horseshoe table and spin 
the narrative with all the 
charms of an old world 
story teller; and a collective 
willingness to throw caution 
to the winds, play the game, 
and tell the truth. 

Hie key figure is the mod- 
erator, and today's. Profes- 
sor Arthur Miller from Har- 


vard, is one of the best. Hie 
programme, about a philan- 
dering cabinet minister 
named Willie Bio wit and his 
inamorata. Gay Abandon, 
takes off and files. It consid- 
ers not only the pants-down 
nn i| p: of the MP, but the 
problems surrounding the 
Identification of those for- 
merly convicted as paedo- 
philes. and bow Journalists 
try to work out the differ- 
ence between the interests 
of the public and the public 
interest. There is even the 
fascinating sight of Guard- 
ian editor Alan Rusbridger 
faced with the question - 
entirely hypothetical, of 
course - of what he would 
do If faking a fax on some- 
one else’s writing paper 
could bring him crucial con- 
fidential information. 

Unhappily the weekend's 
second Hypothetical tomor- 
row is neither as effective 
nor as entertaining. The 
subject - ethical foreign pol- 
icy - is no doubt more diffi- 
cult; the casting is certainly 
less successful: and modera- 
tor Helena Kennedy has less 
experience than Miller. 
Instead of a seemingly 
extempore drama in which 
the participants end np 
vying to shame one another 
with ever larger glimpses of 
the truth, what we get is 
more like a very long Sews- 
night interview. 

T omorrow’s ArrAousc 
on Channel -1 is 
both fascinating 
and exasperating. It 
brings to television the 
intriguing story of 500 
sketches or decorated photo- 
graphs which are said to be 
the work of Fronds Bacon. 
It is fascinating because we 
have always been told that 
Bacon did no drawings or 
preparatory studies for his 
paintings, so if this hoard is 
really his it could alter onr 
perception of the artist and 
even of his surviving work. 
It is exasperating because 
the programme Is almost 
over before anyone consid- 
ers the obvious question or 
whether any of these 
“sketches” have clear con- 
nections with the finished 
paintings. 

Most irritating of all, how- 
ever, is the producer's deci- 
sion to film all the inter- 
viewees alongside a 
distorting mirror of the sent 
found in fairgrounds, creat- 
ing images that look 
vaguely like Bacon paint- 
ings. Amusing once, it 
becomes tiresomdy preten- 
tious and Infuriatingly dis- 
tracting when doggedly con- 
tinued throughout the entire 
programme. But then, as 
ever with programmes 
about painters, the produc- 
ers pitch their own sensibili- 
ties above those of the art- 
ist, filling the screen with 
their selection or details of 
pictures before allowing ns 
to see what the artist 
intended we should see: the 
whole picture. 


N ever was a stag- 
ing more ill- 
named than the 
Royal Ballet’s 
current view of 77ie Sleeping 
Beauty. Beauty is not asleep, 
but lying mugged and 
neglected amid the bilious 
colours and crazed architec- 
ture of Maria Bjornson’s 
lamentable design. Never 
was this great work more 
betrayed: It remains the cul- 
mination of classic academic 
rbinring - the sublimest view 
of what “baZLeT means, and 
nowhere does this Royal ver- 
sion suggest that- dancers, , 
producer, designer have con- 
sidered that their task is to 
serve a masterpiece rather 
than to use it as a vehicle for 
vulgarity, incomprehension, 
and a kind of bored accep: . 
tance of the fact that it still 
has to be danced for reasons 
they do not value or accept 
any more. 

When, and if, the Royal 
Ballet returns to Coveni Gar- 
del, a first task must be to 
acquire a new production - 
one which is as honourable, 
loving and responsive to 
Tchaikovsky and Petipa as 
was the Messel production 
with wMch our national bal- 
let took the Opera House 
stage by storm in 1946 when 
the theatre re-opened after 
the war. ■ • “ ■ ' 

This Beauty entered the 
Coliseum repertory on . Mon- 
day night and looked, as it 
has from the first, like a car- 
boot sale in. Hell. What 
should seem the fa s cinatin g 
contact between a neariy-M- - 
eral view of a court (that of 
Louis XIV) and a world « 
f pvr y enchantment becomes 
instead gfmeraefe posturing, 
witless design, insensitivity 
on every level of sta g i n g -. ~ • 
Why do the women wear 

arm-length gloves? How is ft 
possible to bring on dancers 
down a staircase which is of 


Ballet 




in name 



Dmcfc« so imHonniy decent that It pafa: DwwyBuawH 


Alp-tike steepness, r uining a 
ballet that Is full of signifi- 
cant entrances, which leads 
one to suppose that taking 
care hot to fed downstairs is 
the pre-requisite for classic 
dancers? Why . trump Tchai- 
kovsky's supreme orchestra-, 
tion- by adding fortissimo 
thcmdendapsibal drown, the 


score? I could go on, and 
oil... 

Anaemic, inept, vulgar, 
the sta g in g fa a national and 
financial disgrace, whose 
cost could have kept a small 
republic out of the hands of 
the World Bank. Certain 
dancers laboured hard on 
Monday to make sense of 


what they bad to do: I Eked 
Sarah Wilder’s view of the 
Canary variation, done lento 
con amore, and the grand 
manner adopted by zannifl » 
Yanowsky as the Lilac Fairy. 

The leading roles were 
taken by Darcey Bussell and 
Igor Zelensky. Bussell is an 
Aurora so sweet-tempered, 
so clearly an ideal Head of 
School and a Wonderful 
Example to the junior girls, 
that ft is hard to complain 
that the general tone of her 
daw-ling (technically potent, 
always easy) is so uniformly 
decent and so nice that it 
palls. It is unvaried In its 
merits, un-nuanced. 

T hinking of the great- 
est Auroras of 
recent years - Lud- 
mila Semenyaka, 
Elisabeth Platel - 1 recall 
authority, delicious variety 
of phrase, music absorbed 
and offered to us as dance, 
which coloured and illumi- 
nated every sequence of 
steps. Bussell offers an all- 
conquering technique, and 

eschews thpse caprices, 
those delicious varieties of 
dynamic or pose, which 
bring the dance and the role 
to a more virid life. 

Igor Zelensky is splendid 
in physique and dutifully 
noble, but romantic ardour, 
aristocratic distinction, 
-escaped him on this occa- 
sion. Memories flooded back 
of earlier Kirov princes in 
this ballet - of Oleg Sokolov 
who was like Apollo; of Yury 
Solovyov, who danced with 
such superhuman grace that 
each step seemed a poem. 
That is how the role, and the 
ballet, must be treated if 
they are to be honoured for 
what they truly are, a fact 
the Royal Ballet seems to 
have forgotten. 

C.C. 


S o Jeremy Paxman fa 
to inherit the Bragg 
mantle (minus 
ermine - but give 
Mm time) in Start die Week. 
The relevance of the inquisi- 
tor! a] abrasiveness of News- 
night and the head masterly 
briskness of Dnioersity Chal- 
lenge to shepherding a group 
of eggheads who may know 
more about current highish 
culture than Paxman does 
remains to be seen. He may 
even learn how to pronounce 
foreign words and names, 
something which he neglects 
in Urdoertity Challenge, pre- 
sumably indulged by a pro- 
ducer who may neither care 
nor dare to correct him. 

What fa alarming fa the 
media phenomenon, espe- 
cially rife at the BBC, of 
loading so many eggs into 
one personality basket. Pax- 

man will stiD be seen in Ms 
other rotes, at a whopping 
salary, just as Mark Lawson 
presides over TV’s Late 
Review and Radio 4’s Front 
Row, presumably on the 
arguable assumption that he 
Is versed in the arts. Natalie 
Wheen recently had a go at a 
food programme. Among the 
old Kaleidoscope diaspora, 
Christopher Cook now hosts 
poetry programmes and sur- 
faces on television as a “cul- 
tural historian", that won- 
derfully convenient catch-all 
for generalisation. 

Actually, they are not half 
bad at their jobs. But why 
does the BBC In particular 
give the impression of 
playing a combination of 
pass the parcel and musical 
chairs with a dwindling 
number of presenters? Is the 
corporation's inability to 
find new faces and voices 
due to laziness, indifference 
or that most fashionable of 
new vices, cronyism? Either 
way. the lack of choice that 
increasingly afflicts British 


Radio/Martin Hoyle 

Presenters play 
musical chairs 


life is manifest in the same 
old pundits, presenters and 
puffers in the media. 

An amende honorable is 
owed to Live from London. 
where Simon Fanshawe may 
well be turning into a decent 
host, leavening amiability 
with tartness. His weakness 
at present is too eagerly 
catching the mood of his 
guests of the moment; hence 
the glutinous air of self -con- 
gratulation when David 
Aaronovich and Trevor 
Phillips gloated over success- 
fully lying to the press in 
their younger days. Since 
then Fansfaawe has perked 
up, friendly but intelUgenUy 
querying, depending on his 
visitors - no show can be 
complacent that has Barbara 1 
Castle on it. The next series 
should be worth hearing. 

I am not so sure about 
The Copysnatchers, 
another take on the old 
“as others see us" 
theme, where foreign jour- 
nalists give their views on 
British news stories. The 
first programme got off to a 
shaky start with presenter 
Allison Pearson (yes, 
another member of the club 
- from Late Review, too: 
more of TV’s annexation of 
radio?) constantly mispress- 
ing the name of her most 
distinguished guest while a 
Frenchman's almost carica- 
ture accent verged on the 
incomprehensible. Perhaps 
the only way that the BBC 
can fulfil the motto on its 


escutcheon, “Nation shall 
speak peace unto nation”, fa 
to make sure that the 
nations don’t actually under- 
stand one another. It seems 
the safest bet 

Though Don Taylor, as 
adapter and director, seemed 
to have understood Boccac- 
cio's Decameron rather well. 
The most recent Sunday 
classic serial (you can catch 
a repeat tonight) was a cut 
above tbe usual respectful 
plod or bumptious “improve- 
ment" that classics are sub- 
jected to. There were some 
genuinely witty perfor- 
mances and shaply comic 
vocal characterisations. 1 
found myself laughing at the 
familiar stories of concupis- 
cence, complaisance and 
cuckoldry. Sunday afternoon 
fare indeed. 1 remember 
some British local authork i 
ties and public libraries ban-v) 
ning and even burning the 
Decameron during my child- 
hood. It fa worth remember- 
ing that even the Counter- 
Reformation's censorship 
left the stories intact. It 
merely turned the priests, 
monks and nuns into lay 
people (in all senses). 

Radio 4 still throws up the 
small treasures for which we 
love 1 l In last Saturday's 
Rana and Alexander, flana 
Kabbanl talked about her 
son who has Asperger's syn- 
drome, a form of autism - 
shared apparently by Bar- 
tdk: this programme 
brimmed with information. 
The political point was made 


but not laboured as she 
recalled his "botched birth" 
os a result of Tors’ NHS cuts 
and the consultant's refusal 
to leave his private patients. 
Thereafter the exhausting 
effort of coping with a child 
apparently without curiosity 
who never ran, skipped or 
jumped; who screamed at 
night until the age of five; 
whose diets were first may- 
onnaise and custard, then 
the pungency of capers, 
anchovies and blue cheoso. 
Epileptic fits started at 
seven; but the breakthrough 
come when Mr Bean made 
him laugh, leading to u 
degree of identity and com- 
munication. 

His mother began to relish 
the boy's sociably unaccept- 
able behaviour and “anar- 
chic honesty”. He has 
extraordinary gifts as well: a 

photographic memory, mind- 
reading, even sensing future 
events - be knew his mother 
was pregnant before she did. 
Wry humour and resilient 
courage have made Alexan- 
der "the guiding spirit of our 
household". A loving and 
absorbing is minutes. 
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A right dust-up 
in Tinseltown 

Roger Clarke talks to maverick film director, Robert Altman 


I don't know any of the names of 
the studio bosses." Robert Alt- 
mao rubs bis dicky left knee 
with a surprising, distracted 
ferocity. If be had a walking 
stick, you feel he'd be waving It by 
now. “The trouble these days is that 
the people I have to answer to are the 
age of ray grandchildren. " 

You have to hand it to the 75-year old 
enfant terrible of Hollywood, legendary 
and prolific director of (1970), 

The Player (1992) and Shortcuts (1993). 
He still knows bow to stage a dust-up 
with Tinseltown's finest. Yet when l 
met him in a Paris hotel on a Euro- 
junket promoting his 30th major fea- 
ture f ilm. The Gingerbread Man (think 
Deliverance crossed with Jagged Edge). 
he wanted to play down a bust-up with 
his producers that seemed by far the 
most acrimonious in his long and col- 
ourful career. 

It was last August when Hollywood 
was buzzing with the news that Poly- 
gram. rattled by a lacklustre early 
audience test screening, had brought in 
someone else to re-edit the movie - 
without even telling Altman, Polygram 
defended its presumption by claiming 
sniCfily that Altman’s own cut “lacked 
tension and suffered from an inappro- 
priate music score". 

in reality. Polygram had simply pan- 
icked when confronted with Altman's 
idiosyncratic style, just as Fox and Dis- 
ney once did over edits or M*A*S*H 
and Popcyc (19S0> respectively. What 
ever had the studio been thinking 
when it hired an auteur like Altman to 
direct a Grisham potboiler? 

Polygram only backed down when its 
version, to Altman's undisguised glee, 
scored far worse points than his in 
preview. But things have moved on. 
and the director is enough of an old 
hand to realise he'd better get out there 
and sell the movie, playing down the 
conflict. "1 don't always." he admon- 
ishes me. “want to be seen as the hair 
in the butter." 

There's something obscurely driven, 
vaguely pugnacious about Altman the 
director Yet he looks just like Colonel 
Saunders or Kentucky Fried Chicken 
fame, and he is as exquisitely man- 
nered as a slightly roguish, defrocked 
confederate general. However. I got the 
feeling of carefully controlled impa- 
tience. and a marked inability to toler- 
ate fools in any shape or form. 

“I don't give them pictures that are 
as mainstream as they like, it’s as sim- 
ple as that," Altman says of his rela- 


tionship with the studios over four 
decades. After talking to him it seems 
he simply expects massive fallings-out 
with his producers (though very rarely 
rowing with actors, who universally 
adore him - Warren Beatty in McCabe 
and Mrs Miller (1971) being a rare 
exception). One senses that if be had a 
production that was smooth and 
happy, where he got a pat on the back 
afterwards, he would feel as if there 
was something terribly wrong with the 
world. 

Altman isn't paranoid: the studios 
really do dislike dealing with him. 
They don't understand his rather Euro- 
pean, artsy take on moviemaking and 
are irritated by how unpredictable and 

I T took a shot at 
the lawyers,’ 
agreed Altman, 
smoothing his 
goatee like Blofeld 
stroking his cat, his 
eyes glazing over 

inconsistent in quality his movies 
always are. 

He's weathered disparaging pre-pub- 
licity' and imposed studio re-cots on 
Popeye, been belittled by extensive stu- 
dio re-shoots of Countdown (196S), 
received token distribution of That 
Cold Day m The Park (19G9), Brewster 
McCloud (1970). Images (1972), Thieves 
Like Us (1974), A Perfect Couple (1979) 
and Kansas City (1996). He’s endured 
the poison of sudden post-release with- 
drawal of The Lang Goodbye (1973). the 
rejection of a four-year shelving of OC 
and Stiggs (1983) and the two-year 
shelving of Health (1980). He has 
watched his hard work go to waste 
when the first prints of McCabe and 
Mrs Miller were withdrawn after being 
“incorrectly processed", thus ruining 
the film’s opening weeks. 

One of the main things that angered 
Polygram about The Gingerbread Man 
was that Altman had completely- 
rewritten the expensive “John Gris- 
ham" script. He’d turned (by all 
accounts) an anodyne lawyer tribula- 
tions story into a careening piece of 
razor-clawed anti-lawyer propaganda. 
“I took shots at lawyers," agreed Alt- 
man. smoothing his goatee like Blofeld 


stroking ids cat. his eyes glazing over a 
little. 

Luckily for Altman, (frisham is an 
even-tempered man and chose not to 
make a big deal about it "He saw the 
movie." comments Al tman, "and salt 
me a message saying it was a nice 
picture, but it wasn't really a Grisham 
picture." 

As it happens, Vernon Jordan, the 
Clinton friend who gave Monica Lewin- 
sky that job, plays a cameo role as a 
lawyer in Gingerbread Man. "AH the 
lawyers are lawyers, and all the judges 
are judges." confirms Altman, pleased 
at this amiable piece a f verite. Those 
familiar with Altman's predilections 
wflj no doubt find some of the tilts at 
lawyers a coding of his tilts at the 
studio bosses. In one courtroom scene 
in the movie a lawyer tells the judge, 
“Your honour, the deceased had a 
deep-seated mistrust and fear of attor- 
neys". To which the judge, Altman’s 
super-ego if there there was one. snarls 
“Don’t we alL" 

Something of an actor manque him- 
self, he has a cosy relationship with his 
cast and as a result of bis actor-friendly 
reputation, actors continue to Sock to 
his projects. While they do, studios 
grudgingly give him money. “I do 
sometimes think the only reason I get 
to make films is because of who wants 
to work with me," he says ruefully. 
Tm not a millionaire. 1 believe in low- 
budget moviemaking as a matter of 
principle”. Currently he's shooting 
annthpr another tranche of southern 
gothic called Cookie’s Fortune, starring 
Glenn Close, Iiv Tyler and Juhanne 
Moore. (Hollywood sweethearts Matt 
Damon and Winona Ryder both begged 
for a cameo but Altman turned them 
down, saying the roles were too small 
for them.) 

I raised the subject of his health. 
How much longer would he go on mak- 
ing movies? Another Short Cuts • is 
already planned. "I see there’s the end 
of the tunnel approaching," he says 
philosophically. Tm not gonna be sit- 
ting here talking to you in 10 years’ 
time. I’m having bits of me replaced 
and this knee is next," be says, looking 
at it like an unruly child, with some 
indulgence far the first time . 

He’s the hair In the butter alright, 
and he needn’t apologise for it The 
film world without the filmic br ill lan ce 
of Altman, without Altman's yearly 
showdowns with the army of creeps in 
Hollywood, wonld be an impoverished 
place indeed. 



1 don't always want to be seen as the hair bi the butter*: Robert Attmwt Ka= 


Musical idyll seeks wider horizons 

Antony Thorncroft finds the Dartington festival rising to new challenges 


W here did 

experimental artists 
like Henry Moore. 
Bernard Leach and 
Beniamin Britten go for mutual 
support before the creation or 
the Arts Council? Dartington. 

Where in England did 
Hindemith. Copland, Poulenc, 
Stravinsky, and Berio give 
master classes? Dartington. 

Where did Simon Rattle. Colin 
Davis. Andrew Davis. Mark 
Elder. John Eliot Gardener, and 
Jane Glover cut their conducting 
teeth? Dartington. 

Where was the re-launch of the 
Arts Council plotted last April? 
Dartington. 

Most developments in the 
classical music life of the UK 
aver the past 50 years can be 
traced to (his Devon estate 
where in 1934 Leonard and 
Dorothy ElmhirsL a blissful 
marriage of English idealism and 
American money, attempted to 
combine rustic self-sufficiency 
with artistic uplift. 

Dartington spawned a great 
deal of nonsense, notably the 


discipline-free school, which 
closed with ignominy in the 
1980s. bat it also conceived the 
Amadeus Quartet, the Aldeburgh 
Festival and operas by Britten 
and Birtwistle, nurturing 
musical talent in idyllic 
surroundings. 

Today another 400 music 
lovers, professional and 
amateur, will gather for a week 
of music-making, with courses in 
French baroque chamber music, 
contemporary piano repertoire. 
West African drumming and 
more, ail culminating in 
concerts. Most come for tuition: 
some just to observe, and to soak 
np the performances. It costs 
between £275 and £690 a week, 
depending on your tastes in 
accommodation. 

Dartington can be caricatured 
as a caterwauling of retired 


teachers, woefully effete and 
precious. In practice, bursaries 
ensure that there is a good 
leavening of the young, often 
from overseas: around 100 of Hie 
300 students are on some kind of 
scholarship. The place is also 
enlivened by Trogs. the 
pretentious Dartington slang far 
students who provide free labour 
in return for the musical 
experience: Nick Kenyon, who 
now runs the Proms (and. for a 
few more weeks. Radio 3), Is just 
one former Trog. 

In many ways Dartington is 
rather like Glyndebourne, an 
English musical success story, 
largely independent of state 
funding, set in beautiful 
surroundings, dedicated to 
serious music, with an emphasis 
on the challenging. Also, like 
Glyndebourne, artists perform 


there at a fraction of their 
commercial rate: Emma Klrkby, 
Sarah Leonard, John LIU and 
Robert Tear are just some of the 
musicians willing to accept a 
maximum of £400 a week at this 
festival because they feel they 
owe Dartington something. 

Whatever your prejudices 
about a place with such an elitist 
image, the experience is 
disarming. At Dartington yon 
can wander around a medieval 
courtyard, catching guitar music 
from one room, a viol lesson 
from another, children giving a 
clarinet concert in one comer, 
and a band playing 17th century 
German music from the turrets 
of the tower. 

Gavin Henderson, who seems 
to he Involved with every 
musical institution in the 
country from Trinity College to 


the new Youth and Music 
quango, presides over 
Dartington with genial 
efficiency. It is his task to make 
the summer music festival seem 
relevant in an age when the 
government expects the arts to 
be concerned with access and 
education, and he has asked the 
Arts Lottery Board for £300,000 
to finance his changes. 

M uch will stay the 
same but a sixth 
week will be added 
(an experimental 
one was Introduced this year), 
and the season will be divided 
into three themes, each of two 
weeks: there will be an emphasis 
in turn on non-western music, on 
music theatre, and on the 
classical repertoire. 

The themes will not create 


musical ghettos, and 
Dartington’s emphasis on 
composition will be woven into 
the programme. But Henderson 
wants more ethnic minorities, 
more young people, more 
awareness of the contemporary, 
from classical to pop, more 
electronic music. He seeks 
money to bring in a youth 
orchestra from Hackney, a choir 
from Southall. 

He has already received • 
£300,000 from the lottery to 
provide Dartington with new 
instruments, including a 
Stein way grand piano, 
harpsichords and viols, and by 
September he should know 
whether his latest bid is 
successful. 

There is an element of tacking 
into the prevailing cultural 
breeze in the proposals, but 


Dartington has never been 
scared of the new; the Elmhirsts 
were great patrons of the aoant 
garde, and, far all its refined 
reputation, you are as likely to 
catch a Herbie Flowers rock 
shop, or a Keith Tippet jazz 
improvisation course as the 12th 
century songs orHildegard of 
Bingen. 

Dartington is not financially 
secure. This year Henderson 
must raise £200,000 of the 
annual budget of £850,000 from 
sponsors, trusts and friends. He 
draws heavily on bis contacts. ' 
not least on his teaching staff at 
Trinity, who use Dartington to 
spot young talent 

But with its reputation secure, 
not least overseas, which 
provides half the students, he 
can contemplate expansion - 
possibly a two-week dance 
course at Easter, perhaps even a 
new theatre. Its size makes 
Dartington exclusive, but its 
influence has been tremendous. 
It must now widen its horizons 
to retain its status in an ever 
more eclectic musical world. 


T he opening night of 
the opera at this 
year's Salzburg Fes- 
tival w;ts symbolic, 
(n (he pit the musirinns of 
the Vienna Radio Symphony 
Orchestra were wearing 
T-shirts and jeans, but the 
audience sat attired in its 
usual glittering array of 
silks and diamonds, and 
black tie for the men. 

It is right that the artistic 
side should lead a festival 
forwards, but one might 
hope the audience would fol- 
low more readily. The sad 
fact is that, nearly 10 years 
after Herbert von Karajan's 
death, his successors have 
still not succeeded in escap- 
ing bis shadow. 

In Berlin. Karajan’s other 
power base. Claudio Abbado 
lias announced his decision 
not to renew his contract at 
the Berlin Philharmonic 
before he could be pushed, 
aware that his reign there 
has failed to win the whole- 
hearted support of either the 
audience or some of the 
players in the orchestra. 

Meanwhile, in Salzburg. 
the artistic director Gerard 
Mortier looks like battling 
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Playing too safe with Mahagonny 

Salzburg’s fusty image was not upset by this tame production of Brecht/Weill’s contemporary shocker 


on, at least until his contract 
comes up in 2001. A decade 
ago. at Karajan's last festi- 
val, it was already being said 
that Salzburg's fusty old 
image was starting to reap a 
negative reward at the box 
office. Mortier was brought 
in to effect change and has 
not n Inched from affronting 
interested parties by pro- 
gramming 20th-century 
music and controversial 
opera productions. It is a 
brave man who is prepared 
to alienate the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic on its home turf, 
not to mention star conduc- , 
tors and political adver- 
saries. 

Unfortunately, ticket sales 
- the final arbiter on a festi- 
val director’s policy - have 
not gone Mortier’s way. This 
year’s figures are looking 
particularly ominous. A 
revival of Messiaen’s Saint 
Francois d Assise produced 
by Peter Sellars, which did 
not amuse festival goers the 
first time round, could play 
to empty houses. There are 
also tickets available for 
most or the other operas, 
though with prices going up 
to Sch4200 (£210) that may 
not be surprising. The target 
audience for new music does 
not have a fat wallet, as the 
owners of Salzburg’s hotels 
and restaurants have proba- 
bly discovered to their cost 

All this gave an extra fris- 



Scene fcum Weffl*s ‘Mahagonny': Zadek's production dut&ufr Mowed the teller of the score whle missing its spfrft by a roSe 


son to the prestigious open- 
ing night of Kurt Weill's Auf- 
stieg und Fall der Stadt 
Mahagonny, the first opera 
production of the 1998 festi- 
val. Maybe Mortier saw the 
funny side of programming a 
parable of man’s irresistible 
path to greed and self-de- 
struction for this of all social 
events. 


If the performance had 
caused a scandal, as it did at 

its premiere in 1930, it would 
have been worth it Instead, 
we were given a production 
by Peter Zadek which only 
ever seemed to expect tepid 
applause. Brecht and Weil] 
shocked contemporary audi- 
ences by setting the opera in 
a boxing-ring, whereas 


Zadek and his designer, 
Richard Peduzzi, could 
hardly have best . more con- 
ventional with their little 
mock city of Mahagonny, 
made 19 of easily movable 
shops and houses. 

Glimpses of Egyptian tem- 
ples and the Statue of Lib- 
erty at the back of the stage 
made the point that paradise 


on earth Is always out of 
reach. To fill the rest of the 
acting space they mobilised 
a small army of extras, 
including a bevy of nude 
girls for the “Love" scene, 
which would have surprised 
the opera’s creators. In. 
everything else they 
dutifully followed the 
letter of the score, while 


missing Its spirit by a 1 
The Grosses Festspiell 
is a wretched place to 
across the music-hall 
arm-thrust of Weill's sc 
The orchestral so 
became inflated like gr 
opera, despite the energ 
the conductor, Dennis ] 
sell Davies. Those of 
s inge rs with the inclina 



to do so had to fight to make 
the words audible. Catherine 
Malfitano looked right os 
Jenny, but her singing style 
was. laboured and too often 
out of tune. A slow-speaking 
Wagnerian soprano is not 
what is required for Begbick, 
least of all one in Gwyneth 
Jones’s current condition. 

Among the smaller roles 
there were some rather more 
effective portrayals, notably 
Dale Duesing’s combative 
Bfil, Udo Holdorfs glutton 
Jack, and a neat duo from 
Roy Cornelius Smith and 
Wilbur Pauley as Fatty and 
Trinity Moses, but it was left 
to Jerry Hadley's Jimmy 
Mahoney to show how it 
might be done. He did his 
best to combine the scale of 
opera with the panache of 
musical comedy. 

To turn Brecht and Weill's 
mould-breaking music 
drama into just another 
opera, without irony, or wit, 
or vision, or spirit of rebel- 
lion. is not a transformation 
that is going in the right 
direction. When the chorus 
walked calmly to the front of 
the stage at the end, clutch- 
ing their placards neatly 
printed with slogans about 
justice and freedom, they 
were merely going through 
the motions - a verdict that 
could be delivered on the 
production as a whole. Given 
the occasion, it was a wasted 
opportunity. 

Richard Fainnan 


The Salzburg Festival Is 
sponsored fay Nestlfi and 
Audi. 
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s most 


R obert Ellsworth sits 
at a clattered desk 
in his stately Fifth 
Avenne apartment, 
bourbon in a silver Queen 
Anne beaker in one hand, 
cigarette in the other, and 
talks, and talks, anil talks. 

It is late mo rning and the 
world’s premier dealer in ori- 
ental art is holding forth on 
an extraordinarily eclectic 
mixture of subjects - from 
his 33-year-old “relationship'' 
with the actress Claudette 
Colbert, to Ms philosophy of 
life, to sex, to a lament about, 
the death of the great collec- 
tor- r • 

At 69, and in his 50tb year 
as a licensed trader in antiq- 
uities. Ellsworth has seen it 
all and more in a field once 
crowded by names such as 
John D. Rockefeller and 
Peter Ludwig; who amassed 
spectacular collections based 
on taste and judgment and 
unlimited resources. 

Ellsworth mentions dls- 
misstvely - he is delectably 
irreverent - names of lat- 
ter-day collectors, some of 
whom are his clients, includ- 
ing one of New Talk's most 
prominent financiers. “They 
don't know what they want 
any mare other than it must 
have a name and price tag 
hanging off it to reassure 
them that they should buy 
it," he says. 

But he adds in the next 
breath: “I might make some- 
thing of him yet: you see, we 
have to educate as well as 

sen* 

Ellsworth, whose own fab- 
ulous private collection cap- 
tures the sweep of Asia from 
the subcontinent to . China, 

can afford such irreverence. 
But his status is not simply 
based cm his success as an 
idiosyncratic trader: he if 
also a serious scholar of ori- 
ental antiquities and much 
respected by Ms peers. 

His book, Chinese Furni- 
ture, published in 1971,.- 
helped cement his reputa- 
tion and is now regarded as 
a classic: first-edition copies 
have become collectors’ 
items- Other works followed, 
including Chinese Painting 
and Calligraphy, 1800-1950, 
published in 1986. 

Ellsworth would, one sus- 
pects. rather masquerade as 
gadfly far the simple, reason 
it is more ton. Conversation 
swirls about the room like - 
incense, returning con- 
stantly to Colbert whom, he 
says unbltahtogly.- repre- 
sented his greatest triumph 
as * eoHector- 
**She was the last great 


expensive ego trip 

Tony Walker meets the greatest dealer in oriental art 
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Robert Bmubrffc mow fun twing a gadtbr 


adffition to toy world of col- 
lectibles of the mort difficult 
women in the world,” he 
says. spent my entire life 
trying to conquer women as 
strong as my inothei." - 

Oh s table iwhtnd his d«ik 
are framed photographs of 
the two redoubtable women 
hi his Ttfp - bis mother, an 
opera singer; and Colbert- 
Absent from the family por- 
trait gallery is * picture of 
his father, a dentist who 
invented root canal treat- 
ment and married six times. 
Ellsworth bad a difficult 
relationship with Us father, 
who was a dandy and a 

Women as mother-figures, 
friends,. mentors... and cot 
lectibles, have, it seems, 
played a disproportionate 
role in a charmed, life. Alice 
Boney, . doyenne of New 
Teak's oriental art dealers in 
the 1980s and 1940s, took Mm 
under her wing when he was 
17 and introduced Mm to tiie 
worid of American million- . 


aire art collectors. Ellsworth 
says now, somewhat dismis- 
sively: "She taught me bow 
to suck eggs.” . '■ 

He traces his own “educa- 
tion" as a trader to Ms days 
as a 14-year-old helping Ms 
mother raise lands tor China 
War Relief by trading gifts 
from her women friends 
such as snuff bottles: he 
would buy and then resell, 
pocketing the difference. 

In -1360, ha opened Ms own 
shop before moving to a 
Manhattan townhouse in 
1970 which he shared with 
Colbert In 1977, he settled at 
960 Fifth Avenue,, one of 
New York's prised addresses, 
home to the ritfe ami notori- 
ous. Claus von Billow, 
accused and acquitted of 
murdering Ms wife, was a 

neighbour 

Be has described his apart 
ment with its elegant stale- 
rooms, tasteftiHy arranged to 
exhibit bis fine as 

a '‘mousetrap”. In the sense 
that its understated aura has 


Sotheby’s hits back 


in high-price battle 


Antony Thomcroft sees London end the season on a high note 


T he London salerooms have 
ended the 1997-98 season on 
a tremendous high, with a 
rush of eye-catching auc- 
tions and high prices. 
Sotheby’s, which last season was 
overtaken, in sales by Christie's for the 
first time in 40 years, received a much- 
needed boost by selling one of Monet's 
water lily paintings for a record 
£i9Am, the third highest price paid for 
a painting in London. Christie’s 
responded with the dispersal of 
antiques from the Wentworth nwnd/w 
in Yorkshire, which brought in 
£ 15.32m. double the forecast, thanks 
mainly to the £4.Sm bid by John Paul 
Getty tor a copy of Caxton’s 1477 print- 
ing or The Canterbury Tales. 

The high prices paid for acknowl- 
edged masterpieces confirmed that all 
is well at the top end of the market: 
there are <*n«ng H rich ww 
women prepared to compete vigorously 
for rare treasures. And although New 
York. is now undeniably the centre of 
the international art worid. London 
can still bold its own in markets where 
the artefacts were created in Europe, 
such as Impressionist and early 20th 
century art, and in academic fields, 
such as rare books. 

“The difference between the very, 
very best and the merely good gets 
wider and wider.” says Sotheby's Lon- 
don chairman Henry Wyndham. He 
must be pleased with a season that has 
brought Sotheby’s back to market lead- 
ership. The Monet helped, but there 
was also satisfaction in the big sale of 
English furniture wMch brought in 
£5.5m. Christie's bad outpunched 
Sotheby's for some time in this area, 
but wiling the Warwick tables - made 
for Queen Anne Mr Gerrlt Jensen - for 
£liSm on July 10 re-established Sothe- 
by’s reputation. 

There are also new collectors of Brit- 
ish 20th century art, accounting for 
such record prices as the £881.500 paid 
at Sotheby's for a painting by Jack 
Yeats; the £585.000 which secured Low- 
ry’s view of Piccadilly Circus at 
Phillips; and the £188,500 which 
acquired one of Damien Hirst’s medi- 
cine chests at Christie’s. 

Auction-room records were set for 
such 20th century artists as Bomberg, 
Laura Knight, and Walter Langley at 
Christie’s. Earlier British paintings, 
which have been in the doldrums for 
I some time, recovered glister, with an 
! auction record for Sir Joshua Reynolds 
of £1.3 7m paid at Sotheby’s in the first 
of an .Innovative auction bringing 
together major works across the centu- 
ries. 

' Christie’s attempts to reorganise its 
auctions have so far proved less suc- 
cessful. It has acknowledged the 
approach of the millennium by divorc- 
ing 10th century Impressionists from 
modern art, putting artists such as 
Gauguin and Manet into its 19th cen- 
tury auctions, and placing Picasso and 
Braque alongside later 20th century 
artists such as Warhol and Pollock. 

The aim is to broaden the perspec- 
tives, and collecting passions of buyers. 
Ju d g in g by the first few auctions, it 
seems to work for the later artists but 


helped his business. Ells- 
worth has always bad a flair 
for marketing himself and 
his wares. 

But he might just as easily 
have made a career as an 
artist in his own right What 
is seldom remarked upon 
these days is that he was a 
promising young artist, who 
decided relatively early that 
ultimately it was not a 
career for him. “I was bom 
with an eye,” he says. “I was 
going to be good, but I 
wasn’t going to be great" 

What perhaps distin- 
guishes Ellsworth most from 
others in his field, apart 
from his success, is that he 
has been a significant bene- 
factor to galleries and muse- 
ums, including the Metropol- 
itan. He has made generous 
donations of furniture and 
paintings to the “Met”, and 
has also helped collectors : 
amass works which have 
then been turned over to the 
public. 

John D. Rockefeller, whose 
formida b le collection of ori- 
ental art was bequeathed to 
the Asia Society in New 
York in 1978, was a 
long-standing client: so, too, 
was Brooke Aster, the New 
York socialite, after whom a 
roam at the Metropolitan is 
named. 

Ellsworth has also sought 
to repay China for his good 
fortune: he has established a 
foundation in Hong Kong to 
assist in the restoration of 
historical sites In southern 
Anhui province. 

In 1993, he was made an 
honorary citizen. ,of China, 
reputedly only the fourth 
person to be so honoured. 

Ellsworth, on his diet of 
bourbon and cigarettes, 
would like you to believe- he 
is ageing disgracefully. He 
certainly retains Ms appetite 
for rare pieces . . . and the 
thrill of the chase. “It’s the 
most expensive ego trip in 
the world and I love it,” he 
says of Ms search for rare 
■ bronze, jade and sculpture. 

Be has turned away from 
furniture these days 
“because there isn’t a profit 
In a piece of Chinese furni- 
ture to support my lifestyle". 

It may be that Ellsworth 
resents the feet that collect- 
ing Chines e! antiques of toe 
Ming Qfeg dynasties has 
become fashinnaWp a nri thUS 
. less exclusive. 

But there is no question of 
his giving up Ms lifelong 
addiction. “I don’t ever 
intend to retire,” he says. 1 
intend to drop dead bidding 
too much at the art market" 


not the earlier. This is understandable: 
buyers of 19th century art arc too tradi- 
tionalist to appreciate the Impression- 
ists while buyers of early 20th century 
works obviously like a challenge and 
are prepared to bid on post-1945 works. 

At the same time. Christie's is put- 
ting much marketing effort behind its 
contemporary auctions, and it paid off 
with an auction in April which brought 
in a record £fl.8m. Indeed the contempo- 
rary - from art to furniture to crafts - 
is of greater interest to the auction 
rooms as they- try to be everyone's 
favourite upmarket retailer, rather 
than being the dealers’ wholesaler. 


N evertheless toe most impor- 
tant events of the season 
happened in the board- 
rooms. Christie’s is now- 
owned by the French retailer Francois 
Pinauh. Nothing has changed so far in 
St James’s, but tt would be surprising 
if some senior staff did not soon jump 
ship. At least with Plnault’s fortune 
behind it, Christie's will be able to offer 
higher guarantees to secure big collec- 
tions, the most profitable and alluring 
component of an auction house's busi- 
ness - but also the most risky. 

Even though Christie’s overtook 
Sotheby's in sales last season, it was 
less profitable. This was in part 
because it had to set aside £5.3m 
against possible losses, presumably 
involving a collection on which it 
offered a loan that is unlikely to be 
recovered. Sotheby's, too. had to set 
aside many millions for the investiga- 
tion which decided that denting in 
antiquities, some illegally exported, 
was too risky. 

With turnover rising steadily - 
Sotheby's and Christie's should report 
combined figures in excess of SHbn 
<£2.4bn) this season - it is surprising 
that there is still a shortage of excep- 
tional items arriving on the market 


Owners perhaps feel under no pressure 
to sell and hope that by next season 
trices will be 10 per emit higher. 

Some sectors, such as Aslan works of 
art, are understandably languishing. At 
the very top. among the finest Old Mas- 
ters and Impressionists, fewer great 
paintings are available for sale. As the 
middle level in traditional British mar- 
kets such as pictures, ceramics, silver 
and furniture, demand la more patchy, 
and routine sales are back to their tra- 
ditional format, with perhaps 70 per 
cent of lots selling, usually within esti- 
mate. 

With snch auctions looking tired and 
boring it is not surprising that tire auc- 
tion houses are looking for “new” 
antiques - pop memorabilia, film post- 
ers. toys, and personality sales. 

Sotheby's touched a nerve with its 
first political auction, which comfort- 
ably exceeded its pre-sale high estimate 
at £822,000. Churchill's slippers made 
£6.235; his top hat £25,430; and his gold 
cigar case, £43.300. Christie's South 
Kensington is hitting back on Septem- 
ber 17 with an auction devoted to 
James Bond memorabilia. These 
Includp the cars used in the films, nota- 
bly a Triumph Stag from Diamonds an 
Fonver, estimated at up to £20.000. 

Anthony Streatfelld. Christie's man- 
aging director, describes a year of 
“good, steady growth". He sees the new 
ownership giving Christie’s an edge in 
France when that market Is opened to 
foreign auction houses next year. 
These days Sotheby's and Christie's, 
and to a lesser extent Phillips and Bon- 
hams. must think and act globally. 
Sales In New York provide most of the 
profits but in 1997-98 London has mare 
than washed Its face fur the salerooms. 

Whether it continues to da so 
depends on the British government see- 
ing off European Union attempts to 
impose higher taxes on the UK's 
largely free and open art market. 
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KDmfs ‘Schloss Rammer am Attersee* sold for £14J>m at Christie’s in October 
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Gardening 

The ice 
maiden’s 
bouquet 

Robin Lane Fox is thrilled by the 
alpine plants on the Jungfrau 


I n the mountains of 
southern Europe. mid- 
June until late August 
is high season for 
some adventurous and 
unusual gardens. They lie at 
high altitudes in the Alps 
and outlying ranges and 
have close connections with 
nearby botanic gardens and 
the surrounding flora of the 
finest natural garden land- 
scape in all Europe. 

Munich's great Botanical 
Garden runs one famous out- 
station - its Schachgarten in 
the Bavarian Alps - which I 
knew as a garden employee 
more than 30 years ago. Sim- 
ilar natural gardens have 
been laid out or restored in 
southern France. Austria 
and Switzerland. They are 
places for a summer pilgrim- 
age. 

On Sunday. I round mi-seif 
in central Switzerland with a 
choice of two destinations. 
“The Top or Europe, please 
visit our Jungfrau", the rail- 
way signs promised in one 
direction. The -fungrau is the 
celebrated ice-maiden of the 
high peaks next to the Eiger 
above VVengen. Who better 
to symbolise the top or mod- 
ern Europe than a Jungfrau 
who. by definition, has failed 
by her lifestyle to meet the 
criteria for convergence? 

The other direction 
pointed to the station at 
Wilderswil near Interlaken, 
which must be the only sta- 
tion with the words Alpine 
Garden on the platform's 
main sign. From Wilderswil. 
you catch a heroic little 
train to the Scbynige Platte 
up a steep railway which 
was built in 1893. 

Trains run at half-hour 
intervals throughout the day 
and move at a pace which 
equals the record set by Net- 
work SouthEast into London 
in the challenging days of 
leaves on the track. The 
Wilderswil train can be for- 
given such slow progress 
since it goes directly up a 
steep mountain to a height 
of nearly 6,000ft on a breath- 
taking route, flanked by 
great swathes of wild gerani- 
ums. pink-purple campanu- 
las and the bigger forms of 
gentians in the meadows. 

The Alpine Garden at the 
railway’s end is celebrating 
its 70th anniversary. In 1928. 
the Alpcngarten began to be 
laid out. designed on the 
principle that it should show 
the separate styles nr vegeta- 
tion and habitat in the sur- 
rounding mountains. Any- 


one who thinks that ecologi- 
cal gardening was invented 
by the modern green move- 
ment. or that wild gardening 
is the “new wave", should go 
and study the achievements 
at Schynige Platte which 
was way ahead of the game 
long before the latest 
authors discovered it. 

The University of Berne 
assists a private society of 
the Schynige Platte garden 
and runs the site with a 
combination of science and 
sensitivity, which seems to 
elude so many other botanic 
gardens at low levels. The 
garden is open from mid- 
June to autumn, although 
the second week in July is 
probably the best for alpine 
Dowers. 

. In Britain, the curse of our 
wnldflowers Is the combina- 
tion of nettles, excessively 
rampant grass and county 
councils with budgets for 
roadside tractoring. In the 
Alps, the natural carpet is 
stronger than most of the 
local types of grass, and the 
main mowers are the accom- 
panying herds of cows. 

We ail bear so much about 
the wildflower style of gar- 
dening and the return of the 
English meadow. Only last 
year. I received packets of 
seed of meadow varieties 
from the Higbgrove collec- 
tion which had mis-spelt the 
names of two of the four 
flowers on offer. We also 
hear much about the suppos- 
edly new German wave of 
natural herbaceous planting. 

What we know less about 
and unforgivably neglect is 
the wild style of the Swiss 
and German mountains. It is 
far more varied and beauti- 
ful than most of the pathetic 
little English flora and far 
more sensitive than great 
sweeps or orange Rudbeckias 
off the prairies and pink 
poke-weed let loose in the 
interests of some new idea of 
Lebensraum. 

Alpine meadows and the 
can x?ts of flowers higher on 
the mountains are the mod- 
els for a style which has yet 
to have its day in little 
England. At its best, it looks 
like the foreground of a 
great master painting by 
Bellini, although he never 
climbed as high as the Schy- 
nige Platte to see what 
nature could really do in a 
foreground of her own. 

The Alpengarten overlooks 
a snow-capped perimeter of 
distant mountains which 
excel even the settings of the 



Clockwise from top led: And rosace aipina; Sempervivuni arachnoideuin; Campanula exdsa; 
Sempanrivum wetfenfc Dianthus glacial rs; Saxifraga bryoides 


great old gardens in Kash- 
mir. The main path takes 
you on a carefully calculated 
round trip past natural hill- 
sides. each devoted to the 
particular ecology of the 
Alpine landscapes from the 
meadows upwards. The 
excellent booklet has deep- 
ened my understanding of 
an alpine plant’s life. 

T he general principle 
is to allow groups to 
grow together natu- 
rally with the mini- 
mum of weeding during the 
150 days when the site is not 
under snow. The labelling is 
excellent, the grouping is 
fascinating, and the result is 
the most enchanting wild 
garden I have seen. 

I hope that I have not now 
destroyed it by putting it on 
every English specialised 
tour brochure, but anyone 
who is based at Interlaken 
and waits for a sunny day to 
visit by railway will have 
the day trip of a lifetime. 

I have returned with hun- 


dreds of ideas. It is wonder- 
ful to be revitalised by any- 
thing from pale yellow -flow- 
ered Hieracium intybaceum 
to white-flowered Potentilla 
rupestris which are not gen- 
erally found in garden cen- 
tres. A visit suggests a whole 
new way of gardening by 
working from botanical seed 
lists and growing these easy 
sub-alpine plants at a frac- 
tion of a British nursery’s 
cost 

On the previous day’s 
walk above Wengen. I had 
been bluffing to conceal my 
ignorance of a tall purple- 
blue flowered plant of the 
woodlands which turned out 
to be the common Cicerbita 
Aipina. never seen in 
English gardens of my 
acquaintance. I passed off 
the purple-flowered Adeno- 
styles as a sort of Petasites. 
whereas it is a common and 
easy under-cover for wood- 
land gardeners, never seen 
in Britain. 

I could imag ine a stunning 
sweep of the mauve thistle- 


flowered Rhapontlcum Sea- 
riosum and. In a s mall er 
amount a tapestry oT cam- 
panulas, the rose-pink pimpi- 
nella major which resembles 
a very small Cow Parsley 
and the white daisies of the 
Alpine Marguerite, Leucan- 
thpmiim adustum which is 
totally hardy. 

In a too brief visit I mar- 
velled at the martagon lilies, 
coveted the gentians and 
desired the small, intense 
flowers of the higher alpines 
- miniature varieties of our 
garden favourites which 
here are like concentrated 
beauties reduced by rapid 
cooking. 

The garden flows beauti- 
fully over its natural setting, 
enjoyed by wiry Swiss in the 
know and a few botanical 
enthusiasts from further 
afield. It merges into mead- 
ows which make even a vet- 
eran horse-rider like me will- 
ing to consider a day on foot 
I think I may apply for a 
cowbell and go vegetarian 
during the summer season 


Motoring / Stuart Marshall 

Off-road slime, 
in-car luxury 



Roomy and chriSsad: Mitsubishi's L20Q '4 Ufa* 4x4 pick-up 


T he biggest-selling 
vehicles in the US 
are not cars but 
pick-up tracks. Last 
year, a hard-to-belleve 
2342,059 were sold. 

Many would have been 
bought as second, third or 
even fourth cars. This would 
he the stuff of nightmares 
for John Prescott, Britain’s 
deputy prime minister and 
envjronmezit/roads supremo, 
who argues that our twooar 
families should give up one 
and use public transport 
Instead. 

Why. yon may wonder, do 
so many Americans need so 
man y small trucks? The 
answer is they do not; it is 
all to do with lifestyle. This 
Is also the reason so many 
Europeans buy on-dff road, 
four-wheel drive vehicles 
and then use them as they 
would normal motor cars. 

A thr e e-seats- at-a - squas h 
vehicle with a loadspace so 
vast only a Jobbing builder 
might regularly fill it, would 
seem an odd choice for a 
user whose biggest regular 
cargo is a trolley full of gro- 
ceries. The thought evi- 
dently struck the Americans 
a year or two ago because 
more than half the pick-ups 
now sold there are so-called 
double cabs. They have four 
passenger doors, ample room 
for five adults and a load- 
space that makes the boot of 
the average medium -sized 
car look like a shoe box. 

Might British owners of 
Land Rover Discoveries and 
Jeep Grand Cherokees or 
large Volvo and Mercedes- 
Benz estate cars be per- 
suaded to switch to a double- 
cab pick-up with four-wheel 
drive? 

Mitsubishi, whose Shogun 
on-offroader is as popular 
among road-bound Chelsea 
fanners as with country 
people who may really need 
a 4x4, thinks it is in with a 
sporting chance. Hence, its 
decision to market a luxuri- 
ous version of the L200 4x4 
double-cab pick-up, a vehicle 
normally used by the con- 
struction Industry to take 
people and essential hits of 
kit into rough and muddy 
terrain. 

The L200 “4 Life" that 
arrived at my home late last 
month was no shrinking vio- 
let The polished aluminium 
cover over the loadspace 
looked like a landing pad for 
small helicopters. The truck- 
sized outside mirrors - won- 
derful for reversing up my 
curving drive and for park- 
ing - were like chromium- 
plated protruding ears. And 
the silver and lavender paint 
job was not exactly my taste. 

The “4 Life” was. I 
thought, made for buyers 
who wear gold medallions, 
open their shirts to the navel 
and pull trailers laden with 
speedboats or jet slds. 


It is a big vehicle, consid- 
erably longer than a Land 
Rover 110 and only slightly 
shorter than a Mercedes- 
Benz S-Class. You climb up 
into the cab and sit almost 
saddle-high behind the 
wheel. But the interior ambi- 
ence Is executive car, with 
polished woodwork and 
cloth-trimmed seats like 
thrones. 

The controls are car-like in 
their lightness and the gear- 
shift equal to the best found 
in off-road vehicles and bet- 
ter than most The 2.5-litre, 
interceded turixxllesel has 
twin balancer shafts for 

I Only after 15 
minutes with 
a pressure 
hose was the 
machine fit to 
be seen again 

smooth r unning , pulls as 
hard as one would expect at 
modest revolutions and 
drones disagreeably only 
when the 70mph (U2kph) 
motorway limit is seriously 
exceeded. 

Fully loaded - and it will 
carry over a tonne - or used 
to pull a two-horse trailer, 
the L200 might manage 
around 26mpg (1031/ 100km) 
or less, improving to 35mpg 
(8.0l/10Qkm) if driven solo at 
sensible speeds. 

Normally, the L200 “4 
Life" stays in rear-wheel 
drive, with high-range, 
four-wheel drive for snowy 
roac& low-range for the sort 
of terrain on which only a 
tiny proportion of recre- 
ational four-wheel drive 
owners ever venture. On 
main roads it rides rather 
well, but on our crumbling 
minor roads the heavy, leaf- 
sprung back axle can be felt 
th ump in g around. 

Finding terrain on which 
off-road capabilities can 
legally be assessed becomes 
mare difficult by the year in 
Britain’s overcrowded south- 


east. To my rescue came Ian 
Wright, a professional off- 
road driver whose Pickwell 
Estate in Sussex has hazards 
offering a stem challenge to 
any 4x4. 

Here, he Tuns all kinds of 
cross-country motoring 
events for companies and 
teaches owners how to get 
the best out of their 
four-wheel drives. For 
‘ details, call 01444-881190. 

I have done enough off- 
road driving to be able to 
sort out the wheat from the 
r-haff in a few minutes. The 
L20G “4 Life" surprised me. 
Although it was on compro- 
mise tyres - boldly pat- 
terned. but meant mainly 
for road use - it was unstop- 
pable. Slimy desceDts too 
steep to walk up: clay wal- 
lows under a foot or more of 
water and sloshy. sloping 
woodland tracks laced with 
tree roots were all in a day’s 
work. Ground clearance 
greater than a Land Rover's 
dearly helped. 

It was all good, dirty fun. 
Only after 15 minutes with a 
pressure hose was the big 
machine fit to be seen on 
public roads again. 

Colt Car Company of Cir- 
encester, Mitsubishi's UK 
arm, sees the L200 ’’4 Life” 
not as a direct competitor for 
the Shogun but as an oppor- 
tunity to increase the British 
pick-up market from a deri- 
sory 7,000 units annually to 

15.000 by 2000. 

Pricing is on its side. The 
basic L200 4 x 4 double cab is 
£17.670. the posh “4 Life" 
£19,195. whereas the cheap- 
est Shogun 3-door costs 
£20.420. Air conditioning is 
£940 plus labour, and servic- 
ing Is needed every 4.500 
miles 17.250 tm). A 3-year/ 

100.000 miles warranty with 
pan-European recovery ser- 
vice is part of the package. 

I would not want to use a 
“4 Life" as a car substitute. 
But if 1 spent weekends tak- 
ing two children and their 
mounts to horsey events. I 
could well be persuaded it 
was the car for me - though 
not in silver and lavender 
livery. 


Experience the last word in Luxury. 



Be one of the first to test drive the exciting 
new 'S'reg. BHD Cadillac Seville by calling: 

0845 601 2121 


On the road price £39.750 


In fjt://w\vw.ru< lillamirupe.com 
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How to Spend It 



can march 
in for retail 



It’s festival time again but the Scottish 
capital has far more to offer than a mere 
riot of cultural treats, says Jackie McGlone 


W here in the world cam 
you go shopping and 
bump into a trio, of 
unlcyclists, four fire- 
eaters and a Jostle of 
Jugglers? If it's August, it has to be 
Edinburgh, that Jekyll and Hyde of 
Calvinist cities. 

Scotland's capital may be the homa 
of John Enos at his most dour 
Jean Brodie in her prime, but for three 
heady weeks ever y summer, cultural 
anarchy rules - although, uniquely, 
this year it wQl stretch to four because 
the International Festival and -the 
Fringe start an flWfargn* dates. 

It is one of the great festivals - and 
one of the biggest parlies in the world 
Try to buy a newspaper and you find 
the vendor Is a mfm» artist. Go to your 
favourite delicatessen and suddenly a 
stage-struck soprano is emoting among 
the Bnlnralg 

The compact city centre, with its 
medieval wynds and elegant neo- 
classical terraces, bursts with an extro- 
vert, artsy army buzring with youthful 
' exuberance, bedecked in damWng col- 
our. August is a wicked month in Edin- 
burgh - anyone can do almnat any- 
thing, using sex and file surreal to 
attract attention. And that's Just the 
shopkeepers. 

If your image of thta genfie city and 
Its people is 1 of r intro vteted Calvinist 
canny and Presbyterian precious, think- 
again. Where else would you see Billy 
Connolly competing for the attention of 
the barman? The long bar in the Tra- 
verse Theatre is the place to go celeb- 
rity spotting, perhaps after a visit' to 
the n ei ghb ouring Usher Hall or Royal 
Lyceum Theatre. There’s every chance 
Robert Bedford and Ewan McGregor 
will look in after dropping by the Edin- 
burgh Filmhouse across the road, 
venue for the Khn Festival. 

Where else could you see' Ruby ' Wax 
in toll flight with no one listening? It 
could only be .the Star Bar to the 
George Street Assembly Roams, venue 
for all that is sublime and ridiculous on 
file Fringe. This is' where toe standup 
comics go to drown their sorrows over 
the sit-down tragedies of their reviews: 

Where else could you trip up over 
Janet Street-Porter not- saying a word? 
It could only be the gorgeous George 
Hotel in George -Street, home to fixe 
media corps that camps out hi the city 
for all its many festivals - jazz, film, 
books and television - and one of the 
few places where you can enjoy a quiet 
evening drink during this cultural 
maelstrom. 

Even avid culture vultures most 
indulge to some 'retail therapy. Unlike 
Glasgow, which wears its designer 
labels on- the outside of its jackets, 
Edinburgh has a thriving counter- 
culture of one-off, hi g hl y individual 
htfle shops well worth exploring when 


yon have had your fill of Schiller and 
your search for the next Tom. Stoppard 
has begun to palL 

Specialist - shops beckon throughout 
the city, from the huddled tenements of 
the Royal Mfa» to the gracious houses 
of the Georgian New Town. But you 
s h ould begin your shopping to Princes 
Street, at Jenners, one of the few 
department stoes of character left to 
the world - even if you do need a map 
and compass to negotiate Its maze-hks 
corridors. Check out the Tartan Shop 
for cashmere scarves and the Food HaK 
far the taste of Scotland. Momtogside 
matrons still take morning coffee amfl 
afternoon tea and scones in the femous 
tearooms, even though they are now 
self-service.' 

If your image 
of this gentle 
city and its 
people is of . 
introverted 
Calvinist 
canny, think . 

I. again 

hi the Old Town, with its pavement 
cafes and ancient ta v ern s , the Grass- ' 
is the venue for a PortobeDo 
Road-style market, on Festival Satur- 
days, with everything from the kitsch 
to the. rich. ' Heading out 
towards CamUenaker Row and the 
charming memorial to Greyfriars 
Bobby, look to on Mr Woofs Fossils 
far gifts festooned from.niherals, crys- 
tals and dinosaur relics. To feel 
uplifted visit the nearby kite shop, 
Wind Things. 

Alternatively, leave by Victoria 
Street, which bristles with unusual 
; shop6 such as Robert Cressets brush 
emporiu m (from a teapot brush to a 
chimney brush), the quaint Mellifi’s, 
with its hfeady aroma of maturing 
i&eese, ground coffee and speciality 
teas, and Byamtl t rm . the premier city 
centre antiques market 
Turn left for the Royal Mile, harety 
100 yards away, for souvenirs, designer 
knitwear and a unique range of tradi- 
tional toys at the Museum 6T Child- 
hood. En route to Holyrood, House are 
specialists in Scottish jewellery, crafts 
«wd tPTtiiaa, mdt as Designs on Cash- 
mere and Judith Glue, a launch pad for 
innovative Scottish designers such as 
Neil Thomas Robinson. Hl« sculptured 
sycamore CD unit, with six drawers 
holding up to 100 discs, could still be a 
snip at £L000. 

Past John Knox House, return to 



CtockwlM from centre bottom: TlrisOe CaSectton of porceMn from Hamlton & inches; Handmade Scottish silver, ahso from HSi. Devon* scarf featuring data! from portrait of the Rev 
WeSwr from National (Wh riwi of Scotland. Fat Man brooch in gold by Robort Smtt from the JawoSary Moves extiftrftkm. Mother Deo necfclaco from the J eer afl ary Moves ezMbMon at 
the Royal Museon. Wfflow and Mrch ball by Lizzie Farey from the Making Weaves axhb&on at the musaun. St Gflas clock by Georpna Bown of Mental MalM {tot 0131-5S3 6539}. 


Princes Street via Jeffrey Street. 
Koshka Knitwear’s fake fax tors are 
irresistible with their cunning little 
pockets, while those who prefer 
designer labels will want to hunt down 
the latest from Vivienne Westwood and 
Alexander McQueen at Comiche. 

Half a mile ninth of Princes Street 
reached by a meander through the 
splendid New Town, lies the bustling 
suburban village of Stockbridge, with 


St Stephen Street home to an electric 
range of shops that includes Mr Purves 
Lighting Emporium, the place for 
ancient lamps and replacement shades 
on Saturdays. 

To meet co n te m porary designers and 
craftworkers and commission your awn 
orders, visit the 75 exhibitors of West 
End Fair at St John’s Church, border- 
ing Princes Street with free admission 
from August 3 to 29 (iiamfipm. closed 


cm Sundays). You can even haggle. 

If you are only on a culture trip and 
the prospect of shopping till you drop 
exhausts you. refresh mind, spirits and 
palate between performances with a 
visit to Gleneagles Hotel, set in 850 
acres at the gateway to the Highlands. 
For a mere £12.50. the scrumptious 
afternoon tea will give you n flavour of 
the £5m the hotel spends each year on 
Scottish produce, with a choice of 


delectable finger sandwiches, scones, 
cream and Dundee cake. 

The hotel at Aucbterarder, to Perth- 
shire, is easily reached by road In 
under an hour or by ScotRaU via Stir- 
ling. The hotel operates a shuttle ser- 
vice from Gleneagles station. For train 
times call 0345-484950. 

■ Edinburgh Fringe, August 9-31; Edin- 
burgh International Festival, August 16- 
Septembers 


. and herd’s exactly where you can find that distinctive expression of Scottish marketing chic 


H oe are the best of 
the retailing bunch 
in Edinburgh. 
Bicycles:. 

Take John Prescott's 
strictures to heart arid do ' 
Edinburgh on “bespoke" 
transport from Rant-A-Bike, 
Blackfriars Street 0131-556 
5560. Prices from £5 to ELS. 
Scottish crafts: 

Studio One Gallery, 10 

Stafford Street, at the West 
Rnd. prartHmarlft glflsa. 
ceramics, unusual gill wares. 
Lock into the Festival 
exhibition of The Art of the 
M lri-nr- Judith Glue, 64 High 
Street. Metalwork, wooden 
vases and bonds, paintings, 
jewellery and sculpture. 
Artisan S8, now in its second 
year, at the Edinburgh" 

International Conference 
Centre, Morrison Street, 

with 155 makers of 

i nno vative textiles. 

famSture, ceramics,glass,- 
jewellery, toys and 
automata. 

Silver and pinre^ain: 
Hamilton & Inches, 87 
George Street • 

Contemporary silver with a 
Scottish theme, handmade to 


showroom and hdOmazked 

in Edinburgh, as well as 
antique and modem 
jewellery. The Thistle 
Collection of handprinted 
porcelain by Herend is 
exclusive to H&L Prices 

from £15. 


- Jewellery: 

Far exquisite antiques 
chosen by a man with a 
discerning eye for the - 
unusual, Joseph Bonnar, 72 
Thistle Street. 

Far retro costume 
jewellery, Mdntresar, X St 
“Stephen Street, Stockbridge. 
During the festival, the 
“Vanity” exfai bf tkm features 
. toe iffiosyncralic Belgian _ 
owner's collection of powder 
compacts and vanity cases . 
from 1900-1960. 

The-ShopattheRoyal 
Museum of Scotiand, - 
Chambers Street. Extensive 
range of studio work by 
Scottish jewdtes; linked to 
Jewellery Moves, major . 
exhibition of work of 130 
designers from 25 countries; 
also, baskets by Scottish 
makers Showing in the . 
Making Weaves exhibition in 
its new Crafts Gallery. : 
Dazzle's exhibition -of - 
contemporary jewellery is in 
the. Afrium space at the . 
Tiava-88 Theatre, \ 
Cambridge Street, featuring 
morelhan L5Q0 pieces. 

- Designer knitwear : 
Scottish Origins.' 541 * 
CastiefailL Scottish in 
-BeKmta Robertson cashmere, 1 
Pringle lambswuol and 
leather products by Aero .'• 
Leather. Ragamuffin, The 

Ctmongnttv ftnyal WTkL 

Jackets,, s we a ter s, chunky 
band-knits to dwwUny 
colours. 


Xeatberbags: 

In the year of Gladstone's 
centenary, celebrate with 
one of his eponymous bags, 
IB) AilfiOj from 
MacKenzle.84 Victoria 
Street Prices from £149. 
Antiques: 

Laurance Bl a ck, 60 Thistle 
Street. Exceptionally fine 
pieces from Scotland. 

Second-hand clothes: 
Armstrongs, One 
. Gxassmaricet and 813 
Cowgate, Rummage for retro 
rhiff from the 1960s a 116 -- 

1970s, authentic 

to ghiBnd dress and old 

Vintage textiles: 

Hand in Hand, 3 NW Circus 
Place. Hums, lace, period 
dfittuwand accessories. 

Designer fashions: 

Jane Davidson. 52 Thistle 
Sheet E ftmb nrgfa ladies who 
lunch shop for Richard 
Tyler, Bybloe, Cerrutti. Ben . 
da Lisi and Christian 
Lacroix. 

Avant-garde chk: 
Comiche, 2 Jeffrey Street 
■ Funky fashion from 
McQueen, Moschino ay> d 
Westwood. 

Hair design: 

flhwrKp MiTter at 13 filkfffl tti 

Street and 8 South 
St Andrew Street Cutting 
edge design from Miller’s 
son Jason, and 

daughter-in-law TnrHa, 
holders of the Scottish title 

to the British Hairdressing 


i 


Awards and stars of the 
Clothes Show. 

Tartan: 

Jenners, Princes Street 
oldest independent 
department store to the 
world. The Tartan Shop has 
everything from silk 
- handkerchiefs to cashmere 
scarves and velvet 
tartan-trimmed berets. The 
Woollen MTn, 179 High 
Street Vast range of tartan, 
plus full highland dress 
service. 

Souvenirs; 

The National Galleries’ 
shops at the Portrait Gallery, 
1. Queen Street: the Gallery 
of Modem Ait, Belford Road, 
and the National Gallery. 
■TheMound. Quality buys 
include black devora scarf 
with Raeburn's famous 
portrait of the Rev Walker 
skating on Duddingstnn 

Loch. £55. 

Country clothing: 

John Dickson, 21 Frederick 
Street Barbour, Musto. 
Briza-Bone, Toggi and 
RJi Williams clothing, plus' 
fishing tackle and shooting 
accessories. 

Giftwrap and greetings 
. cards: 

Paper Tiger, 53 Lothian Road 
and 16 Stafford Street 
H andmade by Scottish 


as thistles to a way you have 
never seen them before. 

Gourmet cheese: 

Iain Mellis, 205 Bruntsfield 
Place and 30 Victoria Street 
Scottish offerings Include 
Loch Arthur organic 
Cheddar and Criffel semi-soft 
cheese. 


Exotic blooms: * 

Stems, 24 Grindlay Street 
State-of-the-flarakirt designs 
ngfng indigenous plants such 

i 

i 


Charles MacSween & Son, 

IX Bruntsfield Place. Leader 
in the Great Pudding Race 
even supplies a vegetarian 
version of the national dish. 
Whisky: 

Royal Mile Whiskies, 379-381 
High Street 

Sandwiches: 

Glass & Thompson, espresso 
bar-deli, 2 Dundas Street 
Superb cafe latte and 
custom-made baguettes. 

Delicatessen: 

Valvona & Crolla, 19 Elm 
Row. Authentic cafe-bar 
behind the must-see shop 
has real Italian food and a 
truly astonishing wine list 
Cappuccino: 

Lo Stadlo, 75 South Bridge. 
For genuine “kick" at just £1 
to Italian-themed 
surroundings. 

Puddings: 

Blue, above the 
award-winning Atrium 
restaurant Cambridge 
Street 0131-2211222. 
Edinburgh's cod and 
terminally trendy chattering 
classes hang out here, 
especially during the 
festival. Wicked puds 


include Malteser Ice-cream 
or raspberry and passion 
fruit souffle. Around £35 far 
two courses, with wine, for 
two. 

Hotels: 

The Malmaison. Tower 
Place, Leith: 0131-555 6568. to 
grand, postmodern 
Barcelona style, with just 16 
rooms (from £75), this hotel 
also has a highly regarded 
restaurant and bar. The 
Bruntsfield Hotel 69 
Bruntsfield Place, 0131-229 
1393. Set to a row of 

traditional 19th century 
town bouses overlooking an 

ancient golf course where 

Mary, Queen of Scots. Is 
reputed to have played, it 
has 1B5 rooms. Handy for 
many interesting little 
shops, like Mango & Stone's 
minimalist cafe at No 165, 
which offers fresh, pure fruit 
and vegetable juices. 

Restaurants: 

Rafflaelli's. 10 Randolph 
Place: 0131-2256060. 
Courteous service and 
unhurried Tuscan eating in 
svelte surroundings, 
Fitzhenry, 19 Shore Place. 
Leith: 0131-555 6625. Boasts a 
Michelin Red M for culinary 
quayside flair in an 
over-the-top theatrical 
setting. For Scottish cuisine, 
try Martin’s at 70 Rose 
Street North Lane (0131-225 
3106) and Wtoterglen, 3A1 
Dundas Street (0131-477 
7060). Both offer modem 


cooking to pleasantly serious 
surroundings at serious 
prices. 

Public houses: 

The Abbotsford, 3 Rose 
Street. The most venerable 
hostelry in a street famed for 
its taverns. It features a 
Scottish “island" bar - an 
oval-shaped counter from 
which the bar staff can serve 
drinks to all points of the 


compass - and there is a 
restaurant upstairs 
specialising to hearty 
Scottish helpings. 

Milnes Bar, 35 Hanover 
Street. Basement pub with 
welcoming open fire (to cold 
weather), femous for Its 
links with the literati, 
especially the poet 
and patriot Hugh Mac- 
DiarmkL 
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Trompets and tts brigade: the restaurant offers a tasting menu at lunch, representative of what the staff prepare in the evening, and an inexpensive range of single (fishes for those who want a quick meal 


The undiscovered frontier 


T he taxi driver at 
Belfast airport 
was surprised by 
my request to be 
taken to Magher- 
afelt 1 admit that I had some 
difficulty in getting my 
tongue around the nam e of 
this small far ming town to 
the west of Belfast on the 
main road to Londonderry, 
so throughout the journey 
the driver viewed me with 
suspicion. Just what was 
taking anyone to Maghera- 
felt on a wet Tuesday? 

The answer was Trompets 
restaurant. I have always 
envied those who. in the 
early 1970s. were lucky 
enough to eat In what were 
to become France’s top res- 
taurants at a time when 
their menus were still 
uncomplicated, their prices 
reasonable and the dining 
rooms had not been trans- 
formed into boudoirs. This 
was the feeling I had at 
Troiupets. and my meal lived 
up to expectations. 

Trompets' chef-proprietor 
is Noel McMeel. whose gen- 
tle exterior hides a fierce 
determination to succeed, a 


Nicholas Lander looks at how Northern Ireland's restaurants are starting to blossom 


resolve summed up by his 
observation: “There is only 
one way for the quality of 
the food to go around here 
and that is up." This resolve 
is matched by a sense of 
humour, too. McMeel is the 
only chef I know who has 
worked the adjective “eclec- 
tic”, used so widely today to 
describe menu styles, into 
his e-mail address. 

McMeel trained at the Ros- 
coff restaurant in Belfast, 
before winning a scholarship 
to work under the highly 
respected Jean-Louis Palla- 
dia at the Watergate hotel. 
Washington DC (like many 
other chefs. PalladiD has 
now decamped to Las 
Vegas). Determination bor- 
dering on bloody-mindedness 
won McMeel “stages” at Le 
Cirque in New York and 
Chez Panisse in Berkeley - 
and an interview with top 
American chef Mark Miller, 
whose final words to him 
were “Go for what you 
want”. 

Back home and suitably 
inspired. McMeel decided to 
sink his savings into a for- 
mer steakbouse. to a chorus 
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1997 BORDEAUX 
EN PRIMEUR 


IF YOU’RE GOING TO BUY, 
YOU SHOULD BUY FROM US! 


EXCERPT FROM OVR CURRE, XT OFFER ■ 
{LOTS MORE OS OVR FULL LIST): 


AlttONE 

C.1LON SEULR 

r.VNTVMfcaiJE 

CARR I AUKS OK LA KIT! 

rilF.VVI BLVNr 

CLERC MILON RD1 ILSCIIILD 

n.OS W .MARylTS 

CUN DTSTOURNEL 

DAKMAILHAC 

IHTUmtE 

IKCRL BEAUCAILLUl 1 

GLORIA 
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of Jeremiahs. Aside from the 
quality of bis cooking. Trum- 
pets has survived its first 
year because of McM eel’s 
pragmatic approach. “I have 
banned tomato ketchup and 
chips - although we serve 
potato skins. We have had 
numerous people walk in, 
look at the menu and walk 
out again but that is happen- 
ing less and less now. 

“What I offer at lunch is a 
nocboice tasting menu rep- 
resentative of what we do in 
the evening, but also an 
inexpensive range of single 
dishes for those who just 
want a quick lunch.” 

Soups and starters are 
£2.50 to £4, main courses. 
such as a fillet of salmon 
with parsley pesto. a chicken 
club sandwich and a pep- 
pered rump steak with basil 
mash. £5.75 and £6.75. Por- 
tions. as befits such an agri- 
cultural setting, are gener- 
ous and his breads, 
particularly treacle loaf, are 
stunning. 

The dinner menu. £17.95 
for two courses. £22.95 Tor 
three, is exciting, including 
an open ravioli of chicken. 
Parma bam and browned 
garlic; lamb shank soup; 
salmon with artichokes d la 
grcque and coliops of monk- 
fish with sesame dressing. 
Star desserts are a white 
chocolate soup with pista- 
chio and a combination of 
blue cheese, chocolate cake 
and a glass of dessert wine. 
McMeefs attempt to tempt 
his customers to more 
adventurous flavours. 

“Everything in the kitchen 
has been invented.” McMeel 
explained. “The challenge 
now. especially here, is to 
make it work with the fann- 
ers and suppliers.” This phi- 
losophy was bonje out in my 
magnificent first course, 
slices of warm, smoked 
goose breast, served on a bed 
of cous-cous with coriander. 
The rest of my meal dis- 
played the same, clean 


strong flavours - good 
enough to impress even the 
most sceptical taxi driver. 

While at Roscoff. McMeel 
worked alongside Robbie 
Millar, now the inspirational 
chef at Shanks, the restau- 
rant at Blackwood Golf Club 
outside Bangor. 

Although their two restau- 
rants are no more than an 
hour’s drive apart, they are 
very different in style. 

Shanks is the work of Con- 
ran Designs. A low celling, 
harsh surfaces that fail to 
absorb the conversations of 


‘Fewer 
customers 
ask for lamb 
and beef to 
be cooked 
well done’ 


fellow diners, bright red ban- 
quettes and uncomfortable 
chairs were beginning to 
impinge on my evening 
when salvation arrived. As 


our main courses were 
served the lights went oat 
and west Bangor suffered a 
power failure. The second 
half of our meal, now candle- 
lit. was even better than the 
first. 

. Millar is an intense, cere- 
bral cbef who finds ultimate 
satisfaction In the food and 
cooking of Provence and 
north-west Italy. On his sum- 
mer menu he takes the best 
local ingredients and serves 
them as though he were 
cooking outside Nice, an Ide- 
ology best illustrated by a 
fillet of local hake sitting on 
a mound or spring onion 
champ, the pale colours 
accentuated by a circle of 
intensely yellow truffle bol- 
landaise. 

Colours and flavours con- 
trasted successfully in the 
main courses, too. with half 


a dozen pale pink, plump 
prawns from Portvagovie 
surrounding a roast red pep- 
per cous-cous and a thick 
pecan crusted salmon steak 
on bright yellow saffron am 
(a small pasta), with peas, 
basil and lobster. These com- 
binations had left little room 
for dessert but the Dunleath 
strawberries are not to be 
missed. I am not sure what 
the Earl of Dunleath - or, 
more precisely, his garden- 
ers - do to these strawber- 
ries, but they are to be con- 
gratulated. 

Millar has cooked for more 
than a decade in Michelin- 
starred restaurants in North- 
ern Ireland and. in the pro- 
cess. witnessed a taste revo- 
lution among his customers. 

"Fewer and fewer custom- 
ers are asking for their Iamb 
and beef to be cooked well 
done and we are selling feu- 
more foie pros," he says. 

“When I was cooking with 
Paul Rankin at Roscoff we 
had a starter that was a con- 
fit of duck leg alongside a 
sautSed slice ol foie gras. Yfe 
would watch in despair for 
the first few years as the 
dishes came back with the 
foie gras untouched. That 
never happens today." 

As well as developing cus- 
tomers' tastes, the new wave 
of chefs and restaurateurs Is 
beginning to dictate where 
customers will travel to eat, 
- although most people 
would not think of Belfast 
city centre as the obvious ' 
place for a quiet supper. 

Nick Price, proprietor of 
Nick’s Warehouse, in Hill 
Street, Belfast, says: “Nine 
years ago when I bought this 
former warehouse close to 
the law courts and commer- 
cial centre, people thought I 
was crazy. Originally, we 
only Intended to open for 
lunch. But business has 
grown every year." 

With some pride, Price 
added that last year he spent 
£200.000, with the aid of 


Openings / Jill James 


R estaurant and bar 
openings continue 
apace in London. 
The new Caf6 Pish 
restaurant-canteen and bar 
has opened at 36 Rupert 
Street, off Shaftesbury Ave- 
nue, In London Wl. Tel: 
0171-287 8989. 

Over in Greenwich, 
Robbie O’Neill and Shaun 
Wilson are the force behind 
The North Pole, a restaurant 
and bar at 131 Greenwich 
High Road. Tel: 0181-853 
3020. Cher Jason Wild - ex- 
Daphne's - has put together 
what he calls an east meets 
west menu with a suitably 
global wine list. 

And Rain opened this 
week In Portobello Road. It 
would be hard to find a 
more appropriate name for a 
London restaurant, given 
the wet summer in the UK, 


London is hotting up 


SWEET WHITE BORDEAUX ARE BRILLIANT! 
ASK US FOR PRICES 


ALMOST 4JW WINES LISTED ON THE BEST 
FIVE WINE WEB SITE IN THE WORLD 



TRY IT! 


Tel: *A| 10)191 <teO J W5 Fat- (OHJJJ 960 |V| I 
Fine & Rate Winn Limited, Pall Mall Deposit 
1U-I2S Bariby Rood North Ki-mumpoi. London WluiiBL.UK 


bnt Rain may yet bring a 
little Asian sunshine to Not- 
ttag Hill. 

Head chefs Sameer Vas- 
wani {ex-Vong) and Maurice 
Reuben-Sealey (ex-Vong, 
Chop House and L’Odeon) 
have put together an Asian 
fusion food menu. 

Starters Include salmon 
sashimi on spring onion 
blinis. steamed prawn and 
coriander dumplings and 
raw fillet of beef with Mon- 
golian dressing, whatever 
that may be. Main courses 
sound fun: five-spice roast 
chicken with coconnt rice 
and pak choi, salmon with 
Japanese seven-spice season- 
ing and vegetables baked in 
nio pastry with tamarind 
sauce. Prices from £20 a 
head for food, with house 
wine from £10 a bottle. Tel 
and fas 0181-968 2001. 


Soren Jessen’s new brain- 
child. 1 Lombard Street, 
opens in the City on the Glo- 
rious Twelfth with MSchelin- 
s tarred Austrian cbef Hel- 
mut Berger in charge of the 
stoves. Described as a “truly 
European restaurant", its 
concept from menu to decor 
is inspired by Titian's “The 

Rape of Europa". 

The building is Grade n 
listed and the 1907 neo- 
classical interior is to be 
left, in essence, unchanged - 
except what used to be a 
banking hall will be a 
brasserie-bar for 170 people. 

B er g er has been involved 
with the building's conver- 
sion from the outset and has 
had the o p p or t unity to put 
together bis own kitchen, 
bis own brigade and his own 
menu. He plans to take the 
best of classical European 


Appetisers 

Netted - a 


1907 haul 


of bubbly 


urban development grants, 
extending the ground floor 
wine bar. 

Initiative aside, it is obvi- 
ous why the Warehouse has 
succeeded. The refurbish- 
ment is bright and cheerful, 
the menu and well-chosen 
wine list offering robust fla- 
vours at attractive prices. 
Portions are huge, too. When 
my guest saw my eyebrows 
rise at the size of my main 
course, she said: “You are in 
the land of the trencherman 


S wedish and Danish 
treasure hunters last 

week raised a 
wooden ketch with & 
cargo of vintage champagne. 

The Jonk&ping had rested 
undisturbed for more than 
80 years 64 metres (210ft) 
below the surface, 25 
nautical off Finland's 
west coast, until a salvage 
operation got under way last 
week. 

The ship was carrying 
about 4,000 bottles of 
champag ne. 67 casks of 
cognac and 17 barrels of 
other wine, destined for the 
Tsar’s army in Finland, 
when it was stopped by a 
German submarine and sunk 
during the first world war. 

Deckhands hauled crates . 
of preserved champagne 
from the vessel, while other 
crew members hurriedly 
secured the blackened corks 
- some of them jutting 
half-way out of the bottle - 
'with make-shift wire casings 
to keep them sealed. 

About 400 bottles of 1907 
Heidsieck & Co champagne 
have so far been recovered 
with corks intact 
Salvagers’ faces fell when 
the first two wooden barrels 
out of several dozen in the 
wreck proved only to 
contain a vile-smelling 
yellowish liquid that seemed 
to be a mixture of salt water 
and wine instead of 
hoped-for prime cognac. 

However, tasters say the 
champagne is as fresh as 
10-year-old bubbly. The 
salvagers believe the cargo 
Is worth millions of dollars 
and hope it will fetch up to 
83.000 a bottle. 

Preliminary deals to sell 
the champagne to wine 
collectors and other private 
buyers have already been 
struck. 

Once the bottles have been 
removed, the salvagers plan 
to tow the ship back to its 
home port of Gavle In 
Sweden and turn it into a 
museum. Reuter 


now." 

Although I was particu- 
larly impressed with' the two 
main courses I tasted - fried, 
spice fillets of turbot with a 
soy dressing, and a thick fil- 
let of hake with a spicy yel- 
low pea purfee - what was 
most striking was a first 
course tartlet of locally 
smoked trout and peas 
which showed Ulster pro- 
duce at its most distinc- 
tive. 

After lunch Price 
explained that recently he 
bad been talking to a buys- 
for a British supermarket 
chain. Impressed with what 
he had seen and tasted, the 
buyer had commented that 
Northern Ireland was the 
last undiscovered frontier 
for top quality produce in 
the UK. 

Happily for those living in 
or visiting Northern Ireland, 
the chefs I have mentioned - 
and others such as Michael 
Deane in Belfast and George 
McAlpin in Portrush - are 
lavishing on this produce 
the care it deserves. 


■ When entrepreneur Ian 
Schrager opened the 
Paramount hotel at 235 West 
46th Street in New York 



The fitezzan 
Paramount 


■ Trompets, 25 Church 
Street. Magherafelt. Co 
Derry. Tel: 0164842257, fine 
34441. 

■ Shanks, The Blackwood 
Golf Club, Bangor, tel: 
01247-853313, fax: 01247- 
853785. 

■ Nick's Warehouse, 3519 
Hill Street, Belfast, tel : 
01232-439690 . fax: 01232- 
230514. 


cuisine and present it 
afresh. 

Dishes will range from 
fishcakes to foie gras . from 
clam stew to cog au tin. The 
restaurant will have a more 
extravagant menu but will 
keep the European theme. 
Bookings on 0171-929 661 L, 
fax 6622. 

Finally, Soho Spice In 
Wardour Street, Wl has 
introduced a north-west 
frontier menu with strong 
Persian, Mongolian and 
Afghanistan! influence's 

A three-course menu cost- 
ing £15.95 will be available 
until tiie end of September. 
Starters include makai 
palak, fritters of chick peas, 
spinach and corn, and mains 
indude Khandhari pntmtHn 
lamb in a saffron gravy. 
Bookings taken for six or 
more os 0171-434 0808. 
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0171-291 1500 in London and ■ 
0161-661 6161 in Manchester 1 
to avoid waiting. 

The outside catering boxes . 
require at least 24 hours’ 
notice - 48 for the deluxe 
and Christmas boxes. It may ‘ 
be the weather in England at 
the moment but I cannot 
wait to try the Xmash box: 
fine gras ballotine speckled 
with green peppercorns and 
served with cranberry 
chutney followed by grilled 
filet of lamb cm wild 
mushroom and green lentil 
salad. 

For dessert you can choose 
Christmas pud with whiskey 
cream or chocolate 
macaroon with mousse tine. 
The cost is £25 a head. Call 


Viift , 





The Moshbox: a styfehly served 
and prepared lunch 


■ New Cram Mash 
delicatessens in the UK are 
portable tuckboxes which 
contain a stylishly cooked 
and presented three-course 
meaL There are two types - 
takeaway boxes, which you 
order and collect in person 
from the Mash delis, and 
outside catering boxes 
intended for events 
Involving between 10 and 200 
people. 

Every day Mash offers a 
choice of four different 
takeaway boxes, but there is 
always an all-day breakfast 
a fish box, meat box and a 
veggie box - all priced at 
£12£0. Each box takes 5-10 
minutes to prepare so call 


0171-291 1500 in London and 
0161-661 6161 In Manchester. 
You can also e-mail 
your order on 
inforamashdeli.co.uk 
Masbboxes can be found at 
19-21 Portland Street 
London Wl, and 40 Charlton 
Street Manchester. JJ 


■ Waddesdon Manor in 
R nrfringhamshim is the 
showplace for Rothschild 
connoiaa eurahlp in Britain 
with its magnificent 
collection of 18th century 
French and British art and 
furniture. Less well known 
perhaps, is the fact that the 
cellars contain an unrivalled 
collection of Rothschild 
wines; not just many 
vintages of Lafite and 
Mouton, but from other 
family propertiesaroond 
Bordeaux as well as from the 
Lafite Rothschild 
investments In California, 
Portugal and Chile, and all 
are for sale. 

Waddesdon’s wine buyer, 
Marcia Waters, has also 
selected a range of 
“house wines”, a champagne 
and a port at competitive 
prices. 

In the course of the year, 
Waddesdon also organises 
wine events and tastings. On 
October 21. there is a tasting 
of the world's great wines 
tutored by Christopher Burr 
of Christie’s and on August 
14, September 4 and 25 and 
October 16, there are special 
Rothschild wine tastings. 
Call 01296-651282 for 
details. Giles MacDonogh 


eight years ago, he was 
generally credited with 
setting a new standard of 
affordable chic. Now 
Schrager has updated the 
hotel - once again enlisting 
the help of designer Philippe 
Starck. As one would expert, 
the lobby and the Mezzanine 
rest au r an t have been given ■ 
"a sense of luxury in 
harmony with cutting edge 
style". Try the library bar as 
a cosy, quiet alternative to 
the buzzing lobby. For 
reservations, call +1 800225 
7474. Jdl James 


m Dickinson & Mams, the 
Melton Mowbray maker of 
pork pies, is going 
nationwide in the UK with 
its hand-linked pork 
sausage. Available at 
selected Tesco, Safeway and 
Sainsbury stores in 400g 
(thick) and 36Sg (chipolata) 
packs, both at £2.19. For mail 
order contact D&M, 8-10 
Nottingham St, Melton 
Mowbray, Leics. Tel/fax: 
01664-482068. E-mail 
Dickinson&Morris@pQrkp>e 
.co.uk JJ 


■ Awful name. Great taste. 
Phisb Food is the new (to 
the UK. that is) Ice-cream 
from Ben & Jerry. Old hat to 
US consumers, the ice 
contains marshmallow 
nougat, caramel and 
chocolate fish. Most UK 
supermarkets stock Phish 
Food at around £3.49 for a 
500ml tub. JJ 


■ Tango at the Palm Court 
in London’s Le M&ridien 
Waldorf hotel an August 30 
and September 27 as part of 
its 90th birthday 
celebrations. Special teas 
have been devised every day 
from 3pm to 5.30pm by 

pastry chef Nigel 
Braithwaite. Including 
Edwardian fancies. For 
reservations, call 0171-836 
2400. JJ 


Pnsemslts 

1996 

Red & White 
Burgundy Collection 

to tn iU caH Specunm m 
Birth Yearft Aantanaiy Vouga from 
1931 - IMS - 193 - IMS . 
1*0- 1953- 1963 
cwnady axibfifc. 
fnTphinr (UK) BSM3THM 
Tel: **4(0) 1819wr-»« 
fan --u id) 191 <>64 31 71 
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B essels is a city of 
contrasts: the ont- 
wtB are scattered 
with swanisy new 

Euro-monuments while the 
centre of the old town is 
awash with dilapidated lath 
century streets and squares 
and blind 17th century patri- 
cian houses, with their win- 
dows Walled up to keep out 
the squatters. 

The better restaurants are 
Europe's last bastion of 
refined, classical French 
cooking; yet pubs and Ms- 
twts offer the earthiest imag- 
inable alternative. There is a’ 
wine. culture which often 

puts Britain’s to shame, but 
on the other hand there is a 
greater variety of highly 
individual beers thaw you 
will find in any other coun* 
try of comparable size and 
makes. the UK selection look 
almost pitiful. It is a city 
with two souls: one Walloon- 
Fre n ch, the other Flemish. 

That is an oversimplif- 
ication, of course. There are 
Walloons who brew and 


Beer / Giles MacDonogh 



Brussels pub crawl 


drink beer, there are FLem- 
ish people who enjoy good 
vma Beer has a culture in 
Brussels which is oha of the 

mare rewarding gfa foy tO fihfl 

place, and that culture is 
BBhrined in its many attrac- 
tive pubs and brasseries. ' 

- Most of these date from 
around the turn erf rtw cen- 
tury. It was an /n rHtip g Hum 
in Brussels. When the poet 
Baudelaire visited die dty in 
the middle of tim century, he 
found it sad to see a «»pii a i 
not dignified by a proper 
river. The Serme was more, 
like an open 'ditch. 

- Mayor Apspach decided to 
bury it and, in so doing, 
create a grand boulevard on 
the Parisian model. The 
bunding of the sew avenue 
inspired a new urbanism: 


the Fhanesiesque courts of 
jnstte -went up bke a for- 
tress above working-class 
1 Handles and pash brasseries 
opened to refresh the needy 
self-confident Bruxellois. 

Same of, the best of these 
are- just off Auspach’s great 
fhcroughftre sear the Stock 
Exchange. Falstaff is the 
most famous- Its Bell* 
Epoque interior was given a 
feceUft by the Art Nouoeau 
architect HonMon. As a bras- 
serie it offers a full menu, 
in cluding dlshtt cooked In. 
beer. I bad same prawn cro- 
quettes (which weren’t) and 
a beef carbonnade (which 
was) moistened by a boppy, 
charactesfbl OrvaL 

I then coasted round the 
Stock Exchange to get to 
Cirio, with Its panoply erf 


burnished copper «n fl g la ss 
on the other side. The car- 
boimade was good. 

• Beer is not always a god- 
send in the kitchen. Hoppy 
beers like the Trappist Orval 
tend to become bitter in 
reduction, which . makes 
them worse than useless 
when degteriug. Most beers 
also have residual sugar 
which will turn the dish 
sweet before you know ft if 
. you are not careful. 

At carlo, I drank a beer 
which is sparing on hops 
and tastes genuinely vinous: 
Rodenbaeh. It Is aged in big 
oak tuns as is wine. It must 
be one of the best beers for 
the dining table. 

My crawl continued along 
Boulevard Anspach to the 
bar of the Hotel Metropole, 


which is unquestionably one 
of the best BeQSe Epoque inte- 
riors in the city, to spite of 
the grandeur, a beer didn’t 
seem out of place, 1 had a 
slightly sweetened Bellevue 
Sfueuze which despite the 
impression given by its 
bubblegum smell, had a 
refreshing acidity. 1 was 
driven away by the tbnmp- 


I t seemed odd that the 

Metropole should blud- 
geon you with pop 
music when the city's 
Metro soothes you with 
Tchaikovsky’s TatMtique". 

A few. years ago I discov- 
ered what was possibly the 
last authentic bar in Mar- 
olles. It was in the narrow, 
cobbled rue des Chandeliers, 


and appeared to open only at 
midnight It was nm by old 
Jeanne and her son and 
served only one beer - 
appropriately called Vieux 
Temps. It was patronised by 
a dutch Of asto nishing l y 
louche regulars. One even- 
ing, I found an inebriated, 
toothless woman dancing 
with ho- underwear around 
her ankles, a man took me 
into a corner to boast of 
some unrepeatable antics he 
had committed with her just 
five minutes before. 

I went for the bar, 

but It has closed since. Hie 
windows are now bricked 
up. I had a Hoegaarden 
white in the Cafe Lefle on 
the Place des Sablons 
instead. It was too chi-cdii 
and didn't feel right: too 


much hke Saint Germain des 
Pits. 

Down by the Grand Place, 
in toe centre of town, there 
are a few historic estammets. 
(toe of these la A lTmaige 
Notre- Dame in the Impasse 
des Cadeaux. Here I sat 
alone under the old beams 
ami drank an unsweetened, 
bottle-aged guerne tram Tim- 
mermans which also had a 
good, refreshing sharpness. 
These beers undergo a sec- 
ond fermentation in bottle 
hke champagne, and benefit 
from cellarage. 

Almost across toe way in 
the rue Tabora is La 
Bfeasse. an estaminet which 
achieved fame m the last 
century and which has an 
attractive, wood -panelled 
interior. Here they bring you 


a lactic tasting house lambic 
by . the jug. Again. U is 
slightly sweet, with a taste 
of oranges. As I had time to 
kill, I drank a Bourgogne des 
Flandres, too. It put me in 
mind trf a sweet stout. 

I left the best until last. I 
walked along the Rue Roy ale 
to the church of Saintc 
Marie and de Ultteme Hallu- 
ctnatie. ft is one of the show- 
places of Belgian art nou- 
veau, designed by Paul 
Hamesse to a style distinctly 
reminiscent of toe Glasgow 
architect Charles Rennie 
Mackintosh. I stayed clear of 
the smart restaurant and ate 
an omelette In toe bar. 1 bad 

an austerely tart pumcar lam- 
bic with it. 1 made the mis- 
take or speaking to the 
waiter in French. He snarled 
back In Flemish. 

■ Information; Giles Mac- 
Danogh's short break teas 
organised by Kirktr. 0171-231 
fttg? TYoo nights of the Hdtel 
Amigo and transport by 
Eurostar costs £341, three 
nights £301 per person. 




, Regional Food: Alsace 

The cabbage 
culture 
at its 

Nicholas Woodsworth is defeated by a cuisine 
that would tax even Gargantua’s appetite 



F rance's national 
rail company, the 
SNCF, has re- 
cently been pat- 
ting itself an the 
back for introducing new 
and improved catering on its 
high-speed trains. That is all 
very welL But what about its 
not-so-high-speed trains? I 
arrived in the Alsatian city 
of Strasbourg late one even- 
ing after a day’s train-ride 
from the far end of the coon-, 
try. Aboard there was nei- 
ther new service, old service, 
or any service at all. The 
only crumbs of food I found 
were under my seal .{.was.. 

fjamishpH. ■ . ;• 

I wandered about La-Petite 
France, a wonderful medi- 
eval quarter of Strasbourg, 
with my stomach growling. 
Finally, I stumbled across •• 
the Restaurant Loihkas. I did 
not chooM ft far its ancient 
half-timbered beams, flowet 
box geraniums, or toe date, 
1676, carved, in its linteL I 
chose it because, late, ft was 
still serving chawrouta. 

You can get a form of 
choucroute here and there in 
restaurants throughout 
France. In fact, you can get 
the Teutonic version of the 
dish, smterkrotU. anywhere., 
in the world where Germans 
have lingered. It is passable 
fare. But as any choucronle- 
lover will tell you, it all 
pales, miserably before the 
veritable, honest-to-good- 
ness, beUy-ahd-soul-satisfy- 
ing choucroute gamie. Ear 
this - cabbage culture at its 
best - you have to come to. 
Alsace. Thatnigfol ft seemed 
a meal , worthy of my hunger. _ 
I was wrong. In the end. It 
was my hunger that was not 
worthy of toe meal I could 
not believe my eyes wbeo.-a 
truly vast .platter heaped 
with mounds of pickled cab- 
bage, pile* of boiled potatoes 
and layers of meats and sau- 
sages was placed before me. 
Surely, 1 protested, there 
was a mistake - it must be 
meant for the table of. four 
over in the corner. 

But the gargantua n ser v- 
ing before me. I was adored, 
was no bigger and . no 
smaller than the standard 
Alsatian choucroute. Thus it 
has always been, and Alsa- 
tians would expect nothing 
less. And so I waded in. 

The cabbage, pickled in 


brine, nmrhurtBfi in Riesling; 
cooked in goose fat, and 

spiced with jumper berries; 
had just the ri ght combina- 
tion of sharpness and 
smoothness, saltiness and 
savominess. The potatoes 
provided the bland base that 
such high flavour d emand s. 
The crowning glory of an 
Alsatian choucroute, though, 
lies in its all-pork accomp- 
animents. The Lohkas serves 
smoked poitrme, milted 
poitrine, Hhackumrst, sau- 
cfsse de Lorraine: sauasse de 
Nuremberg, and liver Que- 
nelles, but many for more, 
varied camMnations..am. .be. 
found. Beware, at all 
cost, the killer choucroute . 
royale. 


I took the 
task of 
finishing my 
choucroute . 
as a / 
mission of 


personal 

honour 


_I am not often defeated by 
any meal, and I took the 
task of finishing my chouc- 
route as a- mission of per- . 
sohal honour. Glasses of' 
dark, hoppy Alsatian beer 
certainly helped. But in the 
end ft was no good. I walked 
out of Lohkas a bloated and 
beaten man, sawn-off sau- 
sages and sundry other 
battle wreckage stiR strewn' 
across my plate. 

I was unhappy at being 
outdone- And also puzzled. If ' 
Alsatians could put. away 
that much choucroute at a 
sitting, they must stay in 
regular, daily training, eat- 
ing meals of truly heroic pro- 
portions. as a matter of 
conrse. Was ft possible? I 
determined to find out 

I was quite blunt the next 
morning when I put the 
question to Catherine Krae- 
mer at 1 Frick-Lutz, one of 
Strasbourg's busiest luxury 
charcuteries. 

" Alsatians eat a lot don't 
they?” 1 said. 1 could afford 
to be blunt. She could hardly 
deny the existence of the 


more than SO different kinds 
of speciality pork sausages 
hanging brazenly from- 

hooks and sitting 1 BMtMhtfl 

behind display windows. 
This is to say nothing of toe 
baked jambon en croute, the 
suspended hams, the dozen 
varieties of p&ti en terrine 
and various other forms of 
incriminating porcine evi- 
dence.. 

. . “Nonsense,” Madame 
Kraamer smiled coolly, not 
skipping a beat Obviously 
she bad been subjected to 
this kind of charge before 
and had her stray prepared. 

: ?Tou know,” she said, “sci- 
ence has shown that there is. 
good cholesterol and had 
chfdesteroL I cannot speak 
for supermarket sausages, 
but in the high-quality sau- 
sages of Alsace prepared in 
the traditional way, there is 
only good cholesterol A lot 
of Alsatians eat pork three 
times a day- Lock at me, I 
often, spread pork ptU6 on 
my breakfast lartme, and I 
am in good-shape. It is not 
how much you eat, but what 
you eat that counis. " - 

Madame-- Exaemer was 
indeed slim and looked to be 
in the pink of health. But I 
could not help thinking she 
had somehow side-stepped 
my question. Never mind. 
More practical kinds of 
investigation would get me 
around toe good cbokwterol/- 

had^ cholesterol debate. . 

If I had any doubts about 
the- Alsatian love of eating 
they disappeared that very 
afternoon when I walked up 
the main street of Ribeau- 
vilie, a small town In the 
Alsace wine country. Rabbit 
in Alsatian Knot Nofr sauce 
and battles of Gewfirtztrami- 
ner, tarte flambte and aro- 
matic local Muscats, cog & la . 
btire d 'Alsace and po werful 
Tokays... on and on it went 
- tome was nothing but food 
and drink in the shop win- 
dows. By the time I had read 
toe notice lh one window 
p raising the practice of eat- 
ing Alsatian foie gras by the 
spoon (stiver is recom- 
mended), 1 had lost scone erf 
my appetite. 

Accordingly-, at Rlbean- 
vflte’s Restaurant art Lion, I 
chose the modest-looking 
daily menu. But once again, 
my . eyes widened as toe 
itishas appeared - the tarte d 



SatMyfng. 


: a beSyful of pork with sausage and savounr spinach 


Voignon was a meal in itself, 
the main coarse would have 
filled a tureen and the fried 
spaetzle spilled over the 
edges of a large platter. I 
could not finish the slab trf 
Munster cheese that brought 
it aR to an end. 

"Alsatians like to eat, 
don’t they?” 1 gasped as i 
paid my bOL 

"Ma fat. Monsieur," toe 
waiter shrugged, perplexed. 
“That was only the FFr88 
menu — it Is our smallest; 
We have others, much big- 
ger." L too, shrugged, as well 
as I was able, said goodbye, 
and staggered raft. 

Driving to the town of 


Stosswihr, I had a sudden 
idea - perhaps Alsatians put 
on a hearty, macho-gastro- 
nnmin show in restaurants 
anti ate anti drank mice 
at home. I was wrong. 

That evening I sat in the 
kitchen of Georges and 
Erika SpenJfe, who have 
spent most of their lives 
looking after a small family 
dairy farm. Memorable were 
some very chunky wedges of 
tourte - a hefty Alsatian 
meat-pie; more memorable 
still was a sorbet lib- 
erally doused In home- 
made cherry kirsch. 

This is just one of the 
potent eau de vies that 


Georges likes to produce in 
the still beside his house. 

"Alsatians like to drink, do 
they?” I squeaked, tears 
coming to my eyes as 1 
sipped a fiery pear schnapps. 

“Not as much as they used 
to,” Georges shook his head 
sadly. “In the old days fann- 
ers like my father would get 
up and have schnapps with 
their coffee at five in the 
monpng. That's all over 
now.” 

It was frustrating- Was no 
one going to admit the sim- 
ple troth - that Alsatians 
are inordinately food of eat- 
ing and drinking? I had just 
about given up hope when I 


met Jean-Michel GuitlaL He 
is proprietor of the Morakopf 
Wmstub in a little village 
with a big name, Nleder- 
morschwihr. 

Win stubs are the most 
entertaining of all Alsatian 
establishments. Small, infor- 
mal, convivial and lively, 
they serve inexpensive, tra- 
ditional meals and a good 
range of local wines. 

I had just polished off a 
large plate of Presskopf - jel- 
lied pig’s tongue and cheeks 
- and a carafe of Riesling. I 
put the question to him. 

“But, e/ course we love to 
eat We eat to excess," be 
beamed. “That’s what Alsace 


AMtwny BWa Pheta Ubraty 

is all about - good, fresh, 
ingredients from the forms 
of the terroir, simply pre- 
pared and saved in gener- 
ous quantity. Each meal Is a 
celebration." 

So, then, Alsatians do eat 
a lot and love it I cannot 
say I blame them. It all 
tastes so good. I have only 
one suggestion. 

Tbe SNCF. I propose, 
should attach a special Alsa- 
tian choucrou fe-carri age to 
every train, regardless of 
speed or destination. Then, 
instead of patting them- 
selves cm the back, we could 
all pat ourselves, but ever so 
lightly, on our stomachs. 


T 


he course was going 
well until we were 
u ■ asked to do some 
1. decorative work, 
carving vegetables and 
presenting dishes. 

Sansem. the ever patient 
teacher at toe Oriental 
Hotel's cooking school in 
Bangkok, handed me a 
carrot “Just carve carefully 
and you can form a beautiful 
rose." 

It all looked quite simple: 
merely make a sharp 
downward rat on the outride 
and carve round. Repeat this- 
on the carrot’s 
circumference and hey 
presto! Unfortunately, what 
emerged was n o t hin g likb * : 
rose - more akin to some 
brightly coloured animal 
| which had been in collision 
with a 10 -ton truck. 

Carving toe skin on a 

tomato to make another 

flower was an even mare 


Cookery Course 


I never did learn to carve a carrot 

Keren Cooke travels to Bangkok to learn about preparing authentic Thai cuisine 


bti»i exercise was fashioning 
a table decoraticsx out trf a - 
lima, brigfct red'dhflft 

Concentrating hard. I 
stopped to wipe a bead of 
sweat from my eye: blinded 
by tbe heat oftoe chilli. I 
was led, sadly, away. 

Most of us know and love 
Thai cooking. Western 


appreciate the delicate 


hot that combine to produce 
a wide varied of soqps, . 
grins, stir fry and noodle 


cmuauawMo — .. 

. ending in globs of red liv™ 1 

t p* flowing down my ann. The 


The Oriental's four-day ■ 
course aims to explain scone 
of toe secrets behind 
creating what is one of tbe 


world's most refined 

mretnoc 

First, Sansem outlined the 
basic rules-of Thai food. A 
meal should craxsist.of a 

variety of dishes which . 
complement each other. As . 
is the case with most Asian 
food, Thai meals.are a group 
rather than individual 
experience. Ditoes, served 
allot one time, are shared, . . 
allowing diners to sample a 

wide varfety-of tastes. 

"Foreigners often identify 
.Thai food with, chillies and 
hotness," says Sansem. "Yet 
one dish should balance 
' ano ther- even in a curry, the 
heat of the chillies is toned 
down by the sweetness of 




toe coconut milk. If you 
come out of a Thai 
restaurant on fire you have 
either ordered wrongly or 
the food was no good." 

The course, held in a 
handsomely designed 
' wooden building on toe 
banks of Bangkok's Chao 
Praya River, was divided 
into various sections. 

One day we learned the 
complexities of making the 
vital pastes and mixtures 
which are toe essence of 
Thai cuisine. The next day 

we studied carries (krueang 
gazng) - green, red and 

’’yellow varieties. We moved 
. rai to snacks, hairs 
d'oacares (khortg ioaang) and 

• . • i . 


salads (yaam and plaX 

We tried steaming fish and 
frying prawns, concocting 
soups (tom) and preparing 
desserts (khong uxurnl At 
the witi of Mi*ii three-hour 
session we sat down to a 

pt nffiarhJ hnrcfln g sampling 

erf the dishes prepared. 

The emphasis was on 
demonstration rather than 
participation. While this 
approach was a blessing for 
amateurs, others more 
professionally Inrlinwl might 
have preferred a greater 
degree of hands-on practice. 

ParticSpants were of varied 
backgrounds: a chef from 
New Orleans planned to 
open his own Thai 


restaurant; a glamorous 
woman from Frankfurt ran 
ha* own cooking school - 
toe was able to eat 
quantities of chillies without 
a single bead of sweat 
disturbing her immaculate 
make-up. 

I was not the only oddity 
on the course. A man from 
Ottawa was equally inept in 
the decorative d^jartmeni, 
coming dose to severing a 
finger while trying to 
fashion a ratfish into a water 
lily. 

A New York banker 
almost feinted when 
confronted with the 
admittedly pungent odour of 
shrimp paste (gopiX He also 


said be was allergic to garlic 
- a handicap which, in 
terms of Asian cuisine, is 
like being a mountaineer 
with vertigo. 

The Oriental cooking 
school provides extensive 
notes on ingredients and 
recipes. Particularly useful 
are pictures of toe various 
spices, herbs and vegetables. 
These are commonly 
available in any large 
Chinese grocery stare, 
ihnn gh in the case of some 
ingredients, such as fish 
sauce and ginger, it is 
essential to use Thai rather 
than Chinese or Vietnamese 
products. 

Aimed with a suitcase of 


ingredients from Bangkok. I 
have tried my newly found 
culinary skills on toe family. 
My mee grob, or herbed 
crispy vermicelli, looked and 
tasted like a ball of knotted 
string. Tbe goong warn or 
herbed and sweetened 
shrimps emerged from the 
wok with the appearance of 
having been through a 
nuclear explosion. However, 
Sansem and the Oriental 
would be impressed with my 
tan som pla or sweet and 
sour fish soup. The carrot 
and radish carving still 
needs a little more work. 

■ Six days at The Oriental 
Bangkok, including 
accommodation, daily 
breakfast and Jour-dag Thai 
cookery course, plus a jet lag 
massage and airport 
transfers, costs from £1,097 
per person, based on Uoo 
sharing. Return flights with 
British Airways from £530. 
For reservations: Western & 
Oriental Trtsoel. tek 0171-313 
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LLOYD’S NAMES WITH ONE OF THESE NUMBERS 


WHO WANTTO SELLTHEIR CAPACITY TO US 


HAVE ONLY THE FOLLOWING NUMBER OF DAYS 


TO GETTHEIR FORMS BACKTOTHE NAME BELOW 


Names on Lloyd’s Syndicates 218, 1485 or 1176 have been mailed details of an offer from Cox to 
buy their capacity. As the offers close on 7th August 1998, there are only six days left | > 
to return the acceptance forms. If you require any further assistance, please call our helpline^ 




The number is 0800 731 2907. 
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This advertisement has been issued by Coe insurance Holdings He (Cox) on behalf of Cox Dedicated Corporate Member Ltd and Equity Red Scar Ltd. (the Offerors), The contents of this advertisement. for which the directors of Cox are responsible, haws been approved by J. Henry Schroder ^ Co. 
Limited (Schrodcra). a member ofThe Securities and Futures Authority limited, far the purposes of section 57 of the Financial Services Act 1986. Schraders is acting as Lloyd's sponsor to the Offerors in connection whh the Offers anti as Stock Exchange sponsor and financial adviser to Cox »nd is 
not advising any other person or creating any other person as Its customer in relation co the Offers and Rights Issue. Schraders will not be responsible co anyone other than the Offerors and Cox far providing the protections afforded to customers of Schraders nor for providing advice in refcoon 
to the Offers (or any of them) or Rights Issue. Raphael Zorn Hemsley Limited (RZH). which Is regulated by The Securities and Futures Authority Limited, b also acting as Lloyd's sponsor to the Offerors in connection with the Offers and is not advising any other person or treating any other person 
. - customer in relation to the Offers. RZH wfll not bo responsible to anyone other than the Offerors for providing the protections afforded to customers of RZH nor for providing advice in relation to the Offers (or any of th«m).The Offers referred to In this advertisement are made Ip the ' 
C .city Offer Documents which have been issued fa accordance with the applicable Rides issued by Lloyd's. Copies of the Offer Documents (and any revised Offer Documents) can be obtained from Cox' registered office: 34 Leadenhail Street. London EC3A I AT. Its registered number is 2951)905. 
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Documents) relating to such Offers) and the risk factors sec out therefa-The Offer Documents were issued on 10 July l998.The Ordinary Shares Issued by Cox under the Share Alternatives pursuant to the terms of the Offers may be illiquid and there may not be a market for them.The value of 
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PROPERTY 


; sEsas-s?; 


^ Caristrand iincovers images of the past in her new home 





nr ^ hostshave been 
■E ... following me 
X-~ around for a 
^HL* ? I few 'months. 

* Not malevolent 
j gtoffs but gentle images, 
Efajjtned up bymy fmaghw- 
R»* we have moved into a 

taken it back to its 
pgafrcmes and then, slowly, 
Egt.lt up again, 
yp oih’t we all have a natu- 
ft^^nlCBitysaxiut .who lived 
p-gy houses before us? An 
Hem!' left in the loft - we 
wtajid the remains of a 
Rt&e longue - and broken 
gPJ of pottery in the garden 
Kw sufficient to set us won- 
Efpg who they were anH 
RsF they lived. 

|y e have not moved into 
Hftie huge, ancestral pile, 
Bk merely into one of the 
Kjmsands of suburban 
S*ses built around the turn 
Wthe century. 

■We all know them They 
Be part of the national land- 
Hppe. the rows of fctenKc ai 
poses following the railway 
pes out from the city cen- 
re, distinguished from oeefo 
Rher by the curtains at the 
window and the Sowers by 
pfi door. The very word sub- 
bfcta, coined in the 1890s, 

raingS them to Tninri | alm^g 

^ith a way of life; the jcnxr- 


ney to work in the meaning, 
the retreat home at night 

The bnfldtog’ plans of a 
century ago still form many 
-of our habits, just as the 
houses we build today will 
influ ence £he lives df those 
who live in them tomorrow. 

My ghosts have 'prompted 
me to learn mare about the 
history of cnur street *rwi 
area. I realise now t hat we 

Aren't we all 
naturally 
curious about 
who lived in 
our houses 
before us? 

all live here for exactly the 
same reasons as the original 
occupants., 

The new houses marched 
across farmland to firm the 
present -suburbs of south 
London. Advertisements for 
than emphasised the conve- 
nient lifestyle of the area. 
Semi-detached residence. 
... dose to park, library and" 
schools...- read a typical 
announcement for 1900, 
while a potential purchaser 


In the area, with £400 to 
spend,' wanted a house with 
garden, bath, no basement, 
five mlmilca from Qapham, 
Brixton, Loughborough or 
Heme Hffl stations. Trans’ 
port, schools and green 
spaces were as desirable IDO 
years ago as now. 

Unlike today, the other 
.great selling point was the 
very newness of the houses, 
which were built with a 
bathroom, hot and cold 
water supplies and Inside 
WCs. This was stressed over 
and over , again. Very attrac- 
tive modern villa, bath 
(h&c); or modem nine- 
roomed residence, bath hot 
and cold, 2 WCs was the way 
to market a property. No 
mention of period details 
here to make a deal. Moder- 
nity was the thing. 

. While some regretted the 
great changes t aking place 
and lamented that the 
beauty of south Loudon had 
gone, it -was generally 
acknowledged that these 
houses provided then, as 
they do now, exactly what 

♦.Tip wqwnitii^ middle clasgpc 

required. There .was the 
space and' co mfo r t to bring 
up a family, .along with the 
important plot of garden. 

Gardening was a popular 


. pastime, and many of us are 
now benefiting from the 
frees and shrubs which were 
planted on empty plots coy- 

- ered in builders' rubble. 1 
' have flower beds in my gar- 
* den bordered by the bricks 

left b ehind by the original 
builders and feel vaguely 
.guilty as 1 dismantle some of 
them,- as. though I am 
destroying archaeological 

- evidence. 

Knowing that our street 
was built an a field, I assume 
that our wizened l pb nT , i r P ff 
were planted when the 
house was new. Sadly one Is 
now nearing the end of Its 
life. And bow many of us 
havB borders still edged with 
the purple' toes, shaped like 
ship’s rope, which must have 
been manufactured by the 
mile? 

Other leisure activities are 
recorded In the suburban 
papers of the time, all rather 
s imil ar to what still goes an 
today: the sports clubs, 
choirs, local history societ- 
ies, visiting funfairs, even 
picture palaces and theatres. 

Of coarse, the papers 
record the disasters as wen, 
such as death by oyster poi- 
soning. armed robbery and 
traffic accidents. Cycling 
seems always to have been a 


fewfllSfl* 

P® 'lull 







dangerous sport, even when 
traffic was horse-drawn. The 
local coroner solemnly 
declared, after one fetal acci- 
dent, that his experience was 
that omnibus drivers often 
tried to see how fast and 
how near they could pass a 
bicycle rider. No wonder the 
local cycle group was called 
the Wobblers. 

And far those for whom 


the weekly routine of work 
and play was all too much, 
there were the miracle cures 
of the time. We try all kinds 
of alternative ther a pies now. 
In 1900, Page Woodcocks' 
wind -pills were highly rec- 
ommended. Every hard- 
driven businessman and 
every tired, weary house- 
wife, every working man and 
woman was exhorted to try 


them, especially if prevented 
from taking regular exercise. 

Our street of 25 houses 
was created and christened 
in 1900. I think that I shall 
organise a party in 2000. to 
celebrate our centenary. By 
then I should know all the 
present residents. I hope to 
know the original residents 
better, too. 

X have already discovered 


some of their names and 
occupations. There was a 
demist on the comer, and 
the developer of the street 
moved in across tho road, 
making sure he had the 
extra width to add a coach 
house. I hope my ghosts will 
come and mingle ut aur 
party, appreciating how we 
are continuing the suburban 
way of life that they began. 


•■4^"^ uddenly I find myself 
being taken aside at din- 
« ner parties and quizzed 
■V— ^ anxiously about the stale 
of the property market Should 
we sell now? Will our house go 
for less next year than this? Is it 
easier to buy now in the coun- 
try? 

- As a number of state agents 
reporting in the latest monthly 
survey by the Royal Institution 
of Chartered Surveyors remark, 
tonly time will telL That, how- 
ever, is of little comfort to those 
ookmg for guidance now. 

> Here are the strongest pointers 
on the RICS survey: 

In general the market , has 
calmed right down, with fewer 
buyers and more properties for 
sale than at any time in the past*, 
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On the Move / Anne Spademan 


From fever to measured response 


18 months. Those areas that 
were the last to pick up - such 
as the north - are generally 
mare buoyant than the south, 
but stability is the watchword 
everywhere. 

Peter Mefklejohn of Dreweatt 
Neate in Hampshire reports: 
“Houses which four months ago 
would have triggered feverish 
activity now result in a more 
measured respondse." . 

□-Nobody is expecting prices to 
rise much - if at all - between 
rncB&aad GbristB»as.~Tbe-paHiber r - 


of estate agents saying prices 
rose in the three months to June 
fell by 16 percentage points to 29 
percent 

Very few are yet reporting 
prices felling — thou gh there is 
evidence of that in London. 

□ However, FT readers should 
be aware there is still strong 
demand for period village and 
country houses. 

“The right property still meets 
with . competitive demand, 
though those not right or too 
.expensive will, prove difficult to 


sell," says Simon Cooper of Stags 
in Devon. 

□ Premium prices are still being 
paid for outstanding properties. 
FPDSavflls in Cambridge had an 
offer of dm, sight unseen, for a 
Queen Anne village house in 11 
acres, which has subsequently 
gone on the market at £L3m. 

□ Asking prices are regularly 
too high. 

Estate agents blame greedy 
sefl&s, but there is evidence in 
my own road in London that 
plenty of .agents are still suggest- 


ing ridiculous prices. They are 
taking the most recent sale and 
adding 10 per cent, where it 
might be more realistic to take 
away five. 

Steven Smith of Haslams in 
Reading says: “Six months ago 
ally prices were being obtained: 
now they achieve nothing but 
ridicule." 


Bearing in mind the point about 
asking prices, consider two good. 


but expensive, family houses 
that are for sale in London. First, 
Knight Frank is selling The 
School House in Battersea's 
Southside Quarter. 

While the area is generally 
known as a base for childless 
trendies, this house might be an 
exception. 

It has its own garden and is 
next door to a park with a chil- 
dren's playground and a leisure 
dub about 190 yards down the 
road. 

The house itself has a huge 


kit chen/d 1 n ing/fam i] y room, a 
very large drawing room, four 
bedrooms and three batlirooms. 
It is extremely well presented. 
The agents will take offers on on 
asking price of 21.275m. 

One of the few white stucco 
family houses in Little Venice 
has come on the market through 
John D Wood. 

The house on Mol da Avenue 
has unusually large gardens and 
a view over the Regent's Canal 
It Is aironged with a kitchen/ 
breakfast room, dining room and 
playroom at garden level two 
reception rooms on the ugper 
ground floor and five bedrooms 
and three bathrooms on the top 
two floors. 

The asking price is C-TSro for 
the freehold. 
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The Alaska Building, 81 Grange Rd, Lo*tkm SE3'f ;£325jOM 

A -sunning tp atu acm of uppandmuety ISSfr sqJu^aiih wpeik- 
pmonmic views, in iherecenflydovdopod T 930V Aluks BuS&jg. lien! 
is a secluded landscaped gulden witti pond and 24-faanr pondage. Grange 
Road it dose to (he-Bermoodsey Antiques Market .. 

AVoresf underground - Borough. •• . 

Pages Walk, Loudon SE1 . ' - £18MM 

Achanning period cottage boat around 1 830, ui popery was renovand 
■bout two yean ago. has two huge reception rooms, two InJiuoms and * 
24 Toot Baden- There urenroy twses to fee Ufcst End sins one minutes' 
wdkiwsy. 

Neon# ond/rgrotads - BorvugH / Elephant A Caste. 

lyers Gate, Loadoa, SE1 £182#$® 

A s p»y«i>CT w first flow * tan ■P snmc01 in » original Victorian 
warehouse overlooking die. Lentherms*atgwd« At approximately W0 

-pfi f i Thi» rwrwtry L» very liptood aDowi the jm-Offilf B pm tltater IQ & it 

oono ** own spaaficakw. Tycn Gtlfrii just offBeroonttej St 
Tieargs? underground - iwufcvj Bridge. 


■ RANDOLPH AVENUE: 
V MA3DAVALEW9’ 


An excepti onal opport un ity to acquires newly refurbished ilmrlwii 
stucco fronted period mi dtiiot provjdiug extensive bndy 
■cnnHiUn OB2nW*220 sq ft) ■usi i p.J over four floors. 

Untied Kimwff HsU, 37*1* Doable. Drawing Room, 
Dining Room, Study, SfJit Level Coiuemtory/Fmiily Room, 
1-nSy Equipped Mltir Khrfirn, Utility Room. 2 Guest Cloakrooms, 
Princi pal Bedroo m with. Pnenring'Are* and fcxute Bet bnm n. 

- Guest Bedroom with Eo-«it*r Dressing Rtxro & Brnthroom, 

5 Rmher Bedrootns, 2 Farther Barittocun* (tEn^inite), 

Z Sbower Roobs [1 En-suke). 

. . Amenities tadhnle Secure Off-Street Parking for 1/2 Cars, . 
A p pro xim ately 50* La n ds ca ped Rear Garden, 

Video Emn^iODe, Banbnai Security Syanm. - - 


FREEHOLD 


0171-724-4724 


Jena Sole A/rm 


£1MSM0 


. 0171- 586 0666 l 


INTERNATIONAL 

PROPERTY 



300m 2 living area. 
7 Beds. New v 
building. . 

Heb 0433 995896 
:■ /0609 961053 
Fast: 0493 686873 

NO AGENTS 


SWnZBtLAND - Near VSdcs. 52 nfApL 
RFom. Eacatani SkBng I Sunvnar 
waking. CHF 1 KUDO Tet-*37S 838 142 



COUNTRY PROPERTY 


D^STAGS; 


\\cv| (’oitiwjiI! 


BSM1S 


U Unit% exodknt Income, 

. Owners 4 bed Residence. 
Garden and Behb. LJ m 16 Am 
Region £490,000 
Ref: C17M4/MC 
COUNTRY HOUSE/ 
GUESTHOUSE 
19 Double letting bedrooms with 
Eft-Suite ibcBfttea, 4 reception*, 
owners mbe. 2 Holiday Coiteges. 
Garden, o«t buildings. 
Regloa £448^08 
Ref C17997/MC 
Stags, Barnstaple Office 
812713X2837 
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man ran your nm houdw home 

in S Dawn. E«w 4 maka ol your choc* 
oach yaw k* 12 yaws. Moor Pool 
Sooo** Raatawan. ate. UTRfQUED? 
CM Jonn 3anQa Stancomde Manor 



file property is fined and equipped to s notably high standard. 
Banana Hallway: Double Reception .Room: 

3 D»»bk BednKmt* wife Eosuhe 

KitcWBieak&si Rmk: Clo^room: Pata. 

UnttegitMnuiP^ 

Leasehold 108 years 
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EATON SQUARE, SW1 

AwBflprasentBd - 
2 bedroom flat wfth 
taiga balcony ovariooidng 
the Qarden scrbib 

Loam: Appi axlmataty 47 ywnrx 

- PRICE: £575,000 


FPBSmrifit: 0171 730 0B22 


BCi Wamar UAs. Warner final i fi bad 
conversion tarn ■ lomar wnnlioun 
BMCng-S72 sq It waft an adM e n a l 
180 sq It west taring ricaat ParWng 
ako avaUabto CZSShOOOL 

canRAL L0MXM - aaedant ariaribn 
ptcorpof f flafalotertfrom 1 mnrth- 
3jWats.1W.0171 244 7M1. 

gwi WESTHNSTER Luxury 1 A 3 
badranmed apadmanletrem S83WJOO. 
Cal 0171 630 8866 


Financial Times Surveys 

Worldwide Residential 
Property Supplement 

Saturday September 19 

The Weekend FT will be publishing the next Worldwide Residential Property Supplement on 
September 19. Appearing as a separate section 3nd circulated to over 140 countries, this colour 
supplement offers property advertisers a perfect platform to promote a wide range of property 
opportunities to a quality audience. To generate purchases, rentals and investment transactions 
from applicants around the world contact the property team on +44 171 873 4744- 
Private vendors wishing to benefit from reaching an affluent international audience can complete 
the following advertisement booking form. 


Colour Advertisement 
£68 per column cm 
5cm x 1 column = £340 


Mono Advertisement 
£45 per column cm 
3cm x 1 column c £135 



B A K E.Rf 

. N Ll 0 N != s T A ■ tJL gg. 


01 71 486 9911 



FITZGE 0 RGE AVENUE, W 14 

one of the largest apartments, to be found in mess sought attar 
mansion blocks, situated west of Kensington High Street 
PrwtontfnaiBly facing wbsI In an arwiabtB comer portion wtth two ■ 
ornamental befcontas, there b a 3ff5 x ISA. Double Rocepfcn 
Room, Khchen/Breatfa* Room, as Bedrooms * 

2 Bathrooms (1 oriSUfta). 


£450,000 O.n.0 


Long LH 


Colour Photo 


In London EC4 - Prime Postot» ■ 
• aoBetoaPwfsCatbednd - 
Reccndy icftnbished sod 
folly equipped throughonL 

JmawtSide occupation 

Bjr fmber daaik nd bmetsttre, 
■RL- 01277 201333 tUS/ANC) 


East Suffolk 

RcnonKri Vtanp ta south 
tfw viThje. 7 mile, Hmag: 

EnyscwaAt l W w eeps. < beds. 
Oku Stmt. OPCH. Csnkm. 
PwilW flriffi 
Guide CSjO® 
FBckftSuB 
(H720 03232 


Option 3 

Lineage Advertisement 
£20 per line (min 3 lines) 
5 words per line 


Pfl&LAUNCH HOME NOW XVMLMBLH 
Duu lu Dwwh dn dng merest at our 
Hloct dnrioprnsni a CuOsy. we are 
kw mmem riun g fust one Uuy low 
bedroom home at esBBgtairi value. As 

Bxpeded tom (He wel known mrionel 
houM brikW.vreveericriksiiriduclKa 
&AI feed ttchen wan TnagelraezM, 
Ahnsher, ud weshmg machine, 
aaome lounge and dntng room. Med 
w wAo eiue and eraum to the metier 
bedreom at wel at Med carpeisl The 
house she terete hum e double garage 
end a rntgo garden. Pre-tauneh poet 
E375jQ00. For more WomHon ph a ee 
cril aur saBIng agent WH Brown on 
01992 40174 


To reserve your advertisement 

call: +44 171 873 4744 or fax +44 171 873 3098 

Copy deadlines : Colour - Friday September 4, Mono - Thursday September 10 
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A time to 


nourish body 


and spirit 


Gerald Cadogan warms to Underscar's luxurious 
touches and its top class restaurant 


U Keswick is night fells. 

almost cer- H calling the product time- At Undeascar that is taka 
tainly the last ownership looks to be spin- cars o£ Ester the front doa 
time-owner- doctoring, is troth, it Is a bet- and you ran strip at ana 




nderscar near 


U Keswick is 
almost cer- 
tainly the last 
time-owner- 
ship scheme that will he 
built in the Lake District. 
The National Park Author- 
ity, in Its role as the local 
planning authority, opposes 
any new housing, unless it is 
to fulfil a local housing need, 
says its annual report 
A decade ago, time share 
had such a lamentable repu- 
tation for pressured sales 
that parliament passed the 
Timeshare Act 1992, which 
gave buyers a 14-day cool- 
ing-off period to repent of 
their hasty decisions and 
cancel the contract During 
that time, sellers may not 
seek or accept money. 1b do 
so is a criminal 
But tlmeshare need not be 
disreputable at all, as I saw 
in the new upmarket scheme 
at Underscar which, accord- 
ing to Peter Roberts of devel- 
opers Aspect Resort Develop- 
ments, is being sold as 
“ time-own ers hip with no 
pressure and no discounts’*. 

The time-slots (specific 
weeks in the year for use 
until 2078) are selling as fast 
as the best Kendal mint 
cake. In 1997, the EU joined 
the regulation game with a 
Tlmeshare Directive giving 
extra rights, and insisting 
that sellers produce on 
request a translation of the 
contract in the buyers’ lan- 
guage, provided it is an offi- 
cial one of the EU. 

Any credit agreement 
linked to the contract is now 
cancelled automatically if 
the buyer cancels the con- 
tract. 

The UK act has been 
amended to incorporate 
most of the ElTs points, but 
not the 10 -day cooling off 
period the directive allows. 


The UK sticks to a 


night. 

If calling the product time- 
ownership looks to be spin- 

doctoring, ill truth, it is a bet- 
ter name than timeshare 
since people are primarily 
buying time (albeit In a spec- 
ified piece of housing) rather 
than sharing property. 

As the brisk sales show, 
the system suits people of a 
regular pattern of Hfe who 
are sure they can always 
keep, say, the first week in 
May free to be in the Lake 
District Returning each year 
to the same spot at the same 
time becomes a spiritual 

The new 
upmarket 
scheme is a 
testimony to 
the fact that 
timeshare 
need not be 
disreputable 

nourishment for them 

The Underscar scheme is 
frill of attractions. It is small, 
with only 26 units. 

Unlike typical holiday cot- 
tages. they provide luxuries 
we would like at home but 
usually cannot afford - 
extra sq tushy sofas, music 
systems that can be qp&ated 
from room to room, and to- 
pic-glazing to keep the place 
snug when it is driving rain 
outside, as happens regu- 
larly in the Lakes. 

Most of the Lake District's 
14m-15ta visitors want to 
walk and imbibe fresh air 
and alpine-like scenery. Bad 
weather never deters them. 
But they often return to base 


9oaked after-a day cm the 
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At Undeascar that is taken 
care at Enter the front door 
and you ran strip at once 
and put your wet gear into a 
drying cabinet the size of a 
large fridge-freezer. Across 
the hall is a shower big 
njinngh for two or three 
people, with a steam unit 
that ftmcttopj nkp a Turkish 
bath. 

The ultimate luxury is 
having a top-class restaurant 
across the garden as the 
neigbbourtiood bistro. 

Underscar Manor, now a 
country-house hotel, is a 
grand Italianate Victorian 
house - it could be in 
Rapallo. It was built by a 

Liverpool entrepreneur who 
visited Italy on the Grand 
Tour, and gave his I860 sec- 
ond home a superb location 
at the foot of Skiddaw, 
looking down an to Derwen- 
twKter and Bo rr o w dale and 
the mh« around them. 

Set In a Victorian garden 
complete with a monkey 
puzzle tree, it is one of the 
most heavenly spots in the 
Lake District The units are 
being built In the bid stables, 
walled garden and herb gar- 
den of the manor - which 
makes it tempting to skip 
cooking after a session in 
the Turidsh bath, and eat in 
the hotel. 

For eating at home, one 
shops In Keswick, an old 
town with a\market on Sat- 
urdays, at the heart of the 
northern Takes (This area 
has always been popular 
with visitors from Newcastle 
and Glasgow, while Mancu- 
nians Liverpudlians go 
to the southern Lakes.) 

hi Keswick, do not miss 
the Pencil Museum for a fas- 
cinating account of how pen- 
cils are made. The discovery- 
of graphite in Borrowdale in 




Ftoah afrand AJp fc w Ska sewrery: bad w wUi or oawr dotarr tha typfari wtoflor to flw laps* 



up house prices for locals 
and erocBng . local business - 
the village shop and post 
office usually - because the 
houses .often empty for 
H months bf the year. 

■ Bat tim&ownerjsibip is far 
removed from standard sec- 
' and- beans ownership. 

Since It is a new-boild 
scheme. It cannot deprive 
locals. q£j accommodation 
• ’that d^hot jndst in the first 


time of year. There is also a j; 
maintenance charge of £2% 
£290. to cover all runnings 

wg pansntt folding dflarUH^ 
and laundry, but not elec- 
tricity and telephone. •;> 
Several of the buye^* 
already own weeks at Langur 
dale, a successful time-deve^ 
opmant of the early 1560s hy- 
the same team, at an old^ 
gunpowder works near 
Amb lfifride. But Langdale igj 


■place, although it most add' 1 much larger, with: 110 units/ 
'marginally to fhe- heavy traf- and a 60-room hotel. A- few, 


- fic-tn ttfllato. weeks .are still available fQp 

i -*' - And it- affras y ear-round sale or re-sale. . 

-occupancy -.to -owners who The best way to. .decide -fij 
l-.hspre. no ajtematfve but- to time-ownership at Underscac, 
use nhe accommodation (or' will resolve your holiday* 
•; occsSkraaBy^wap it) during dfiemruas is to take a shorty 
thefr'we$fc(s)::That as the break at the '.hotel and enjoy, 
rjfoie-' ^ purpdsei-’ of-owhihg a. the food. ;-v 

:SotSM' t' 'i-X.-ri'-'.- . ./ . . -. . 1 

i^On a widfinfrtm&^ds form m Longdate, 0158943801 fc 
: tef/ ownership ^ creates-a Underscar, 01768-775572 jj 

. wddk for. Underscar Manor. 01768 n 

other brokings .outeiife helps 775000. 

settlements unless oecdA '■ pricesfdr ahtSO-yrar inters ? ■ The DTI has a helpfuf . 
pancy is restricted to load' esfc at Umfereesr run. from ■ Timeshare Guide, which. 
peopIatSecoHd £5&Qtefrj£l%0&fo* Wge%y: Bafttiaycazd is distributing te.i 
serious soeialferestt, driving- depending on. tire unit mid customers on. request. . _•> 


Thgy prcnrtd»luxuriM we would Bib at home but usualy cannot stfonf 

Elizabethan times led to cil Company stfll makes Der- c 
manufacture hr- the -Lake went pencils. s 

District, centring on Kes- The National Park Author- j 
wick 'for the past: 1 ^* years, ity is also opposed to- they p 
where the Cumberland- Pen- conversion of bams and' s 
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A prestigious 
development 
for Cheltenham 

FiU« 1 n| Chelsea Suture. is 

Hall j fine Gride Il Usted building.- 

♦ m* r-. .’I iuMuions I. 2 & bedroom 
jpi:tnwn»i irnminp many original feature* ya 
i’Koiyoraang an un^mpit*niiaUig spen&cjaou. 

Prices range from £85.000 - £175.000.* 

♦ • 1 .■!*..*«. u. nik-us- design and qiuliry 
ev.'fisrivjnshif 

♦ l_il’ jt .-s tc all fl:Tors 

♦ ideo i-irrv m 

♦ . \ II. >.n t U parking 

♦ i:iiv.l- $■- .i in J ljn.us-aj.vd siting 
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/^LLTTONS^i 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

Between Buckingham and Winslow 

Milton Keynes 18 miles. Oxford 25 miles. London Sf miles 

A most attractive Residential Farm . . 

4/6 bedroom stone farmhouse. 

Traditional range of buihfiogg, 

Modern general purpose buil&igs - 17,000 sqJL 
127 Acres eligible for A-AJ?. ’s 
In all 

288 ACRES 

^ • . •- . .»• ' * • . 

For Sale as a Wholey .> ^ -r> * 

LONDON OFnCE: 0171 408 1010 
OXFORD OFFICE: 01865 2466U 



the hi uy >. of Ck rhenium; 

Sales Ofliee open daily 

10am - 3pm 
0870 6060037 

Chelsea Square 
Si Cxeorgev Place 
C licit enham 




FPDsaviiis 



The Kqnpiffa' Rwon goal E n epooa iiwmggd on dx frbrfom 
Anddiahn qaMtTbe \te»eUnac oomplac, bdatflngjponins. aqaan^ 
ibamdas ud banal fitcOnics co»o« an nca of 10 «oa»and caqqvt one 
ofHuroprt benefixsaxet. 

A nogr of Stan; wrfeed muni «te effixd. far atie ft » * 
pdoK wins <be thfomegD. 

Brochure Number. CL 069 

Xocal eaqairics t»DM Properties XcJ; +34 952 8228 S3 


KfN ;<i i o:f .'■'in I . i»' - ? 2’/.* ! ; f”i 2'/.- 


ALGARVE, PORTUGAL 

INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Golf Courses, Hotels, Cotamercial & Rcsidcahal Projects 
CONTACT: JOSEPH FERRADA 

NeWaadResale Residential Propoties 
i • -. tmtfSuperb Land Plots wifoSea Views, in 
the Qmdti do Lago and VSe do Lobo Areas. 

" CONTACT. MICHAEL FERRADA 

. HARCOURT (PORTUGAL) LDA- 
. TEL: 00 35189 398232 FAX: 00 351 8*3983®© 




mm** 


fH CENTURY WA - EPWILL 
• n Dordoane 


contptotaiyimtoivd 

asarfunMwcL 
Rw bedratxn»; Poot 
- Exqi**te serWrio. 

Noct »-J«civd«»Cate. - 

FF 1.900.000 (SI92.00Q) 

TW: 33- ®)5-53~52 -44-73 
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FPI>S,1\ Ills 



Ptesn(%p(rml«SQpfar 17 ruling uca 
iuna/itodwU eoBfcntoi 
fteitiGrpcaaiaari^eeia - - 

• OuUrMreawosr 


™C3EE 


Ml H0MWWU. Suripoal Hom Feela 
KyiMBS bKfcoemd mMineBiMiaMV 
canMltwd mm nurnmn 
cubuklnoa vd 7 «a«>otland t ili M 

nuh of amcaant Hotia a Ctmbm 
OUBSMffil 


dMhs and 
fiWOSCHL 


COTtWOLDe • Oradfl B 
FknntwoM. Stotteo. bnknr 
School, TmMoraf Bams. Appeal 
32 Muw. Apply Carter ‘JojuAt' 
UtfOTMSSIMil ” ' * — 


yvHnbeatable ' 

yVs ; ^Iiivestment \ . 
^Opportunity ; \ 

haeslM^isoa^Mberi^dealSalarwbi^ djmml^ 


emty one bnoiry hew^bediwm hoiHS is now available. This 


Homes is ideally placed for access .fcfcjfie :Oty, Central London 
" Bitf dtexnotarwaj’ iatwoik. Ingt«»ok fij^ace in kwnge, 
luxury fully fitted kitehai wite Eodge, freezer, dishwasher and 
ndavwBfve7full stciai^alarmsysteai 
V \ wi&cptktn^vidrosurvciBanceaimQa. . j 
\ Price reduced to £f75^?00 far <pdck sale. . J 

\ Tek^honeJR Property Services 01707 872111 / ■ 

:V^ / tefftm Dona on 0181 236 8777 / 

. "ferm«jpamhiiaBttavSew. / 





VBMmCS TAAP 

Extenstn sdccttoo of 
Aparfaenhs a CtiekU to 
Sw twiliinrt V Premier SM Rmane 
Pmoul Advice to 

Management Service 

miftirr scout 


M/rue 0IM9 B8SUS (UK} 


HOUSE RAM H.CEIOIAW 


30nSo.£rom HaD^xirg - 
to acras, basay raaicmd ftnaboum 
*WuL indoor pool] apartraenta 
fir 10 pea, ifag tor GO 

hmaaa, ridfeg h&U 960 a^rd, 

■ • ■'2-rKrtradoj 


fl., 750,000 ; . 


§iifWs /h tec to uwt ig ?Sm!! 
tiwWwaw>*la.-W +44 -171 m 7BZ 


■hum HartMb 
" » Pita W m 
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TRAVEL 


Barbara Jeffery solves a problem 
thanks to some famous writers 






T his would be a 
lovely place to 
hole up. if you 
wanted to write a 
masterpiece," 
said a friend as we strolled 
around one of the hidden 
gardens of Ravafio. 

lie was not the first Boc- 
caccio* father of the novel, in 
the 14th century; Wagner 
and Andr§ Glde last cent u ry; 
DJI. Lawrence .and Gore 
Vidal in this one, have all 
found inspiration there. 

They, solved my problem of 
how to write about such a 
gorgeous place without 
using cliches; I let them do 
it* 

! feoccactik) in The Decam e- 
rdh say? the Amalfi coast 
between Reggio and Gaeta, 
is the most beautiful in Italy. 
“One of the most enchanting 
spots on it is- Ravello, where 
tr$kny rich men live; one of 
thfese was extremely rich 
afid his name was i-anifo ifo 
rffcfola" 

7 Was his hero a real person, 
(6t the star of the village is 
tKb Villa Rufolo. built in the 
lSth century by the Rufolo 
family of rich merchants? ■ 

. In 1880, in its tropical gar 
dtSns, Wagner found his mag- 
1661 garden Of Klin p urr for 
tfie second act of Parsifal. 
Several popes lived in the 
vffla, as did Charles of Anjou 
when he ruled Naples. 

D JL Lawrence worked on 
Lady Chatterley 's Lover In 
Ravello, Andr£ Gide 
described the town as 
"dose' to the sky than the 
Seashore”, it Is built on a 


of Naples from the Bay of 
A m a lfi . Yon reach it by 
either the Amalfi, coast- road 
from Sorrento* the best- 
known drive in Italy, swerv- 
ing and swooping between 
sbeer cfifls and sea, th r ough 
ffeMrig villages crammed 
with Trrarkpf stalls, 
and people; or you can drive 
up and over the mountains, 
hairpinning through vine- 
yards, chestnut forests and 
lemon groves. 

It is a white-knuckle ride 
either way. But, when you 
get there and stand lJOQft 
high an diff-kp, you win 
never forget -the scene; the 
land drops ahnnint sheer to 
the sea, down to the Utile 
grey beach of Haforl and 
beyond to jagged peaks 
behind which the sun rises 
piukly. 

The ancient stone build- 
ings are like the drive - 
frightening, cm a cliff edge. 
Cars and buildings both 
show wear and tean the cars 
with ran n pigri bumpers, the 
buildings with crumbling 
piaster 

There Is space an the ridge 
for . only one piazza, domi- 
nated by a massive, cream- 
painted cathedral dedicated 
to Sant Rautaleone. It con- 
tains a phial of the blood 
of the saint which is said 
to liquefy every year on July 
27. 

The ptaaOr is almost the 
only flat space, the rest is 
steep slopes and staircases 
winding between high stone 
walls. I climbed the steps 
beside the Villa Rufolo, oa 


The view of Rmflo tom the Palazzo Sasso: Eve-star fadEHes haw teen added in a way 1 


i not spoil the spirit of the 121h century budding 


I ridge jutting from the moun- the opposite-side of the 

-I eflns'ttf the Sorrento - penin^ square, passing through the 

« sola, which divides the Bay Gothic parch tf the Convent 


of St Francis, founded by the 
saint in 1222, opto the VHIa 
CMbropg and its formal but 
prettily o v er g ro w n gardens. 
Gore Vidal says looking out 
from the Belvedere to the 
gardens of the Villa Cim- 
brane is "the most beautiful 
view in the world". 

The great surprise Is that 
we owe these two Italian 
masterpieces, the Villas 
Rufolo and Cimbrone, to two 
remarkable Britons. 

Francis Nevile Reid, the 
son of a Scot who owned the 
second largest brewery in 
London in the 1840s, anna to 
Italy in 1844 at the age of 18, 
with a delicate constitution 
and stayed with Lady Carmi- 
chael. his aunt in Naples. 
He fell In love with his 
cousin Sophia, married her. 
fell in love with the ruined 
Villa Rufolo, bought it 
restored it and created- a 
tropical garden which the 


Thomas Cook Guide ' to 
Southern Italy in 1910 listed 
as the town's main attrac- 
tion. 

Spending his summers in 
Ravello and winters in 
Naples, now an hour's drive 
away, Reid's family Celt he 
was squandering the family 
fortune. In fact he became a 
benefactor to the people of 
Ravello: be opened the first 
school, gave alms to. tbe 
needy, put on a Christmas 
feast He and his wife even 
ran Bib] e-reading classes at 
a tune when tbe Bible was 
on tbe list of books Roman 
Catholics were not allowed 
to read. 

Most of his staff became 
Protestants and there Is a 
Protestant section in the 
cemetery. Reid was a driving 
force in building a carriage 
road down to Amalfi and 
paid for water to he piped 
from a spring. It is still 
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called aqua Inglesz and the 
people still drink tea Inglesi 
style - with milk and sugar 
- which, I doubt happens 
anywhere else in Italy. 

The other rich dwellers of 
Ravello were not entirely 
happy with Reid because he 
paid his. workers well - 
which meant they had to 


pay more. too. And he had 
several narrow escapes from 
local brigands, for the king- 
dom of Naples at that time 
was about the most back- 
ward and barbarous part of 
the country. 

Reid died at the age of 66 
in 1892. a couple of years 
after Lord Grimthorpe 
arrived in Ravello. He seems 
to have been a difficult and 
argumentative man. hence 
his nickname. Old Grim, but 
be achieved much. 

A parliamentary lawyer, 
he was instrumental in get- 
ting the Great North Eastern 
Railway established, taught 
himself architecture and 
horology, restored the west 
wing of St Alban's cath- 
edral in England and. 
designed the clock for the 
Big Ben tower in London. 

He bought two farmhouses 
on the cliff top of Ravello. 
knocked them together. 


extended them and created 
tbe Villa Cimbnme and its 
gardens. His friend, Marconi, 
visited him, Greta Garbo 
stayed there, and Jackie 
Kennedy rented it in the 
1960s and complained that 
the 15-minute walk from the 
town was too long. 

Both villas are open to the 
public and Rufolo is used for 
musical recitals and an 
annual Wagner festival. In 
September, there will be an 
exhibition about Francis 
Nevile Reid's life and works. 

Now another Briton has 
moved into Ravello in the 
shape of Richard Branson. 
His Virgin Hotel GbDectlan 
is managing the newly 
restored Palazzo Sasso. Five- 
star facilities have been 
added in a way that does not 
spoil the spirit of the isth 
century building with its 
nooks and crannies and 
lookouts. 


In the central courtyard 
with its barley -sugar pillars, 
a guitarist serenades, and 
nine acres or terraced gar- 
dens overlook the famous 
view, as dn most of the bed- 
rooms, sn you can lie iu bed 
and watch the sunrise. 
There arc 13 air-conditioned 
bedrooms with satellite tele- 
vision. The young staff and 
chef Antonio Genovese are 
eager to please. 

■ Information: Out of sea- 
son Palazzo Sasso casts £ 199 
for three nights with half- 
board and flight from Gat- 
wick to Naples; seven nights 
cost £799. Call Virgin Hotel 
Collection central reserva- 
tions: 0S00-7 16919. Currently, 
rack rate prices apply: double 
room with sea view and 
breakfast is £241 a night 

■ Magic of Italy (tel 0990- 
462442) does packages until 
the end of October, from £999 
per person with half-board. 
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Fairy chimneys and giant toadstools 


Nil 


\ 


Martin Hoyle conquers vertigo 
and claustrophobia to explore 
the sci-fi landscape of 
Cappadocia in southern Turkey 


T be area has 
names such as 
Valley of Imagi- 
nation. It has 
homes which look 
like giant stone toadstools, 
apparently designed by 
Antonio Gaud! for a Disney 
fantasy - artistic consultant 
Salvator Dali It has monas- 
teries hollowed out of moun- 
tainsides, and underground 
cities that extend 20 storeys 
beneath the earth. It has 
medieval caravanserai to 

shelter travellers on the Silk 
Road to the east. It has com- 
fortable pensions, all mod 
cons, made out of caves. It 
has the most extraordinary 
scenery yet to be discovered 
by film-makers looking for 
the next sci-fi planetscape. 

This is Cappadocia, south- 
east Turkey, as yet unspoilt 
by tourism and worth 
exploring both Tor its weird 
find wonderful geology and 
tbe friendliness of the 
people. 

Tapestry Holidays. Turkey 
specialist, gets you there, 
meeting your aircraft at the 
converted military airport of 
Kayseri, via Istanbul, and 
driving you for T: hours 
into the land of what the 
locals call “fairy chimneys". 

In Urgflp. the accommoda- 
tion was in a terrace of cave 

homes, beautifully modern- 
ised and lovingly furnished 
in traditional Turkish fash- 
ion. Dwellings include self- 
catering houses (in my case 
two bedrooms, two bath- 
rooms and a new kitchen) 
beside a pension, where com- 
munal breakfast is taken 
overlooking a dazzling view 
of valley and distant moun- 
tains. For the more conven- 
tional. the Kaya Club Med is 
nearby, also offering the 
cave-dwellers use of a swim- 
ming pool. 

UrgUp is the perfect base 
for exploring this volcanic 
landscape In which the 
“fairy chimneys" have been 
formed by erosion from wind 
and rain. Tbe result is for- 
ests of stone. Asparagus 
stalks? Sun dials? Oast 
houses? Bulbous wigwams? 


In the Devrent Valley, a 

group of three of these col- 
umns is nicknamed Abra- 
ham, Sarah and Isaac: two 
targe pillars, and a little one 
huddling in their shelter. 

Elsewhere the lumpy fig- 
ures suggest Henry Moore 
sculptures before he got 
around to putting in holes 1 , 
or. even more irreverently, 
super-llfesize silhouettes of 
Grandma, the cartoon char- 
acter created by Giles, com- 
plete with hat. 

The bats are the strangest 
feature of these crags: sepa- 
rate stone slabs perched, 
often precariously, on the 
summit of the pillars, as if 
ha lan ced there by a whimsi- 
cal giant. In an even more 
bizarre trick or nature, the 
valley of Pasabaglarl 
plunges you into a fantasy 
world of toadstool houses. 

What appear to be towers 
several storeys high are 
topped by pointed roofs and 
steeples of contrasting col- 
our. From a distance they 
look like the towers of 
French chdteaux: but these 
are all natural, results of the 
area's geological richness. 

As you make your way 
' through the volcanic ash. 
now sandy soil with baby 
vines growing in neat hum- 
mocks, the impression of 
fantasyland increases. Over 
the centuries the locals have 
hollowed out some of these 
towering stone toadstools: 
little doors and windows 
transform tbe landscape into 
an illustration from a futur- 
istic fairy tale, or perhaps 
Alice's vision after eating 
that mushroom. 

Here is St Simon Stylites' 
pillar. It is often assumed 
that the old ascetic sat atop 
something like Nelson's col- 
umn in tbe middle of the 
desert In fact, he had a two- 
room apartment inside one 
of the rocks. The original 
entrance is forbidding: a nar- 
row hole, steep shallow steps 
in a curved wall that turns 
into an almost sheer chim- 
ney flue with handholds 
leading to the saint's quar- 
ters. complete with balcony. 
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The cave dwellings of south-eastern Turkey: many are beautifully modernised and furnished in traditional Turkish fashion 


30fl up. Once there, it was 
evidently hard to turn back 
towards the sinful world. 

Early Christianity left its 
mark on Cappadocia, an area 
closely connected with St 
Paul. The valley of Gtireme 
was a centre or the faith 
from the 6th to the 9th cen- 
turies. a training ground for 
missionaries, and today is an 
open-air museum. But not 
entirely open-air, since the 
walls of the valley are hol- 
lowed out into monasteries, 
a convent and nine 
churches. 

The churches contain a 
wealth of Byzantine frescoes, 
many still in the process of 
discovery and restoration. A 
day could be spent exploring 
the paintings alone. 

In the Karanlik "Dark” 
Church, the colours have 
faded least and give some 


idea of the original mellow 
glow. An intriguing detail in 
the Yilanli, or Snake. 
Church is a rare depiction or 
a female nude who is Dot 
Eve - well a bearded man 
with a woman's naked body. 
This is a rare depiction of St 
Onouphrfas, a “woman of 
light disposition”, as the 
guide books delicately put it. 
who tiring of men's atten- 
tion, prayed to be saved. God 
answered her prayer by 
making whiskers grow on 
her face, thus rendering her 
unattractive to men. a rather 
disconcerting example of 
divine succour. 

The convent is another 
honeycomb of caves in a 
rock peak that evokes Dali's 
melting solids. The land- 
scape gives the impression of 
liquefaction suddenly frozen 
into stone, of curved, billow- 


ing waves of volcanic rock, 
of spikily flowering stone 
roses, of overlapping flaps of 
rhino skin petrified into 

und ulati ng bills - the aston- 
ishingly varied texture is 
best appreciated from a hot 
air balloon. 

I f the weather is 
favourable, be pre- 
pared to wake at 5am 
to float over this stone 
fairyland, courtesy of 
Kapadokya Balloons. After 
landing (the trickiest bit), a 
table is set up for breakfast 
of cake and a cocktail of 
champagne and Turkish 
cherry juice. 

Having conquered vertigo, 
the hapless tourist now faces 
ordeal by claustrophobia. 
Beneath Cappadocia are 
countless underground 
cities, traditionally a sanctu- 


ary for persecuted Chris- 
tians. a refuge from Arab 
raiders, or simply a hiding 
place for Hittites, Romans 
and Byzantines during a tur- 
bulent history. 

Many such cities are still 
being discovered: some have 
been used - their first 
storeys, at least - as storage 
by local peasants; others 
give unexpected access into 
private houses. Even those 
open to the public are not 
yet fully explored; but an 
extraordinarily sophisticated 
and complex network of pas- 
sages. assembly halls and 
antechambers honeycombs 
the earth. We visited Kay- 
makli, possibly linked to the 
even bigger Derinkuyu 9km 
away. Both cities were dis- 
covered only in the 1960s. 

A communal kitchen, 
church and individual living 


Jonathon Bbar/OcxtM 


rooms are features of Kay- 
makli, its passages sealed 
defensively with rounded 
stone doors rolled Into posi- 
tion from inside and immov- 
able by outsiders. For defen- 
sive reasons, some of the 
linking corridors are too nar- 
row to turn around in and 
too low to stand up in: 
crouching in tbe darkness 
with nowhere to go but for- 
wards may induce panic (it 
did)- More potent, however, 
is the fear of looking ridicu- 
lous by reversing rapidly 
into on-coming tourists. It is 
amazing the reserves of 
courage you find when dig- 
nity is at stake. 

A calmer refuge is pro- 
vided by the caravanserai of 
Sariban. In my ignorance. I 
had assumed a caravanserai 
was a procession of travel- 
lers, the eastern equivalent 


of the wagon train, but the 
name applies to the fort- 
ified shelter which gave 
overnight accommodation to 
trekkers. 

Sarihan looks much as I 
Imagine it did seven centu- 
ries ago. Castle walls in the 
middle of nowhere, a peace- 
ful courtyard, a hall of pil- 
lared stone shared by people 
and animals, an area for 
prayer, an air of tranquillity. 
In the distance, the Red 
River and a dirt road; per- 
haps the golden road to 
Samarkand. 

Camels and horses may no 
longer follow the Silk Road 
but line local crafts still 
mean commerce. In the town 
of Avanos, the family busi- 
ness of Sirca continues the 
tradition of pottery and 
ceramics. 

Sirca - 76 members of the 
famil y still work there in the 
Inevitable 18 - room under- 
ground complex - produces 
mainly for export and prides 
itself on the exquisitely 
hand-painted ceramics for 
the upper end of tbe market, 
using natural minerals. 

Another good buy would 
be rags, carpets and kilims 
from Gallery Anatolia in 
Gdreme. The value of the 
word “antique" has yet to 
sink in, so bargains are pos- 
sible. 

■ Besides international 
travel. Tapestry Holidays 
provided the local guides and 
transport, the balloon ride 
and Cave House Terrace 
accommodation in Urgtlp. 
The company can arrange 
any permutation of Cappado- 
cia . Istanbul and coastal 
resort. A four-day it inerary, 
combined with two nights in 
Istanbul costs from £795. Tel 
0181-742 0055. 
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ptiuuxn 

ti .Nn^iu Trumiiriamte 
■' .VijjAis V-w K«i Hrbnidev 
Incbulns FWiu 

The Cruise People Lid 
0800 526313 la liter 
+44(0)171-723 2450 

iTMh'ia Julpipa-iom 


AutflDSKD SpPStaQs 

Seoboam. Pn an »' trlau js 
IS Sopcemba J nifhu from £7*J5pp 
Kncnta 15 K«n.i-3ln£p4C 
Aujwb nut. Sirjvrb 
Radhun Diamond 1 ini. cyl U I > 

IS LYtotvr 7 nifliift Ip.wn. £24I5pp 
No* Crystal C.Mtt- & Ofi.a\ 
PlmlT bw*. please ask. 
HlgthAnt Trait! 

Tel: OKI MK *04.1 


LUXURY CRUISES by true specialists 
Sartos or enhance>rwnt5 on gvery Crouse. 
FREE list. 100's at oflure. Cruises £ 
Voyagers Liu 0161 4*5 W46 
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WITH 


SinGAPORE 

AIRUnES 


For the best 

Round the 
World 

ESCAPADE 

Call 

TAILOR MADE TRAVEL 

We give expert advice and 
service with a professional 
competitive written 
quotation and brochure 



H Tailor Made 


18 PORT STREET ■ EVESHAM 
WORCESTERSHIRE ■ NRlt BAN 


TELEPHONE 01386 40391 
NOW FOR A brochure: 

dr lii 01355 4 9445 or t-mzil c*« sjt« ?!:i!:r-!n2drf.«f.oic or 
Mert'us out on the :nierr.«i r.r.p-.': ai tc :• rr-a . ; ; . j » 


Book Direct with 
Tailor Made Travel 


Travel Supplement 

September 12 1998 


Do you have a holiday property to let ? 

Why not advertise to over 1 million wealthy Weekend FT readers 
Ira our ±6-page pull-out & keep Travel Supplement on 
September 12 1998, from as little as £27 + VAT. 


All 


n 
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L-.i-: 


Option 1 - COLOUR PANEL 

5ize: 6cm x 8cm 

Includes: Colour photo and 30 words of text 
Free 6 week reader reply service 


Option 2 - CLASSIFIED 

£38 per column cm (mono) 

£48 per column cm (colour) (+VAT) 


Price: 


£/00 per advertisement (+VAT) 


FRANCE 


VILLAS 
WITH POOLS 

COTE D’AZUR 
PROVENCE - RIVIERA 

Balfour 

France 

0171-3843800 

Tailor made to France 

^ 

COTE D'AZUR, Cap d'Antfru. e-bad 
sun ww rfh: heated nod: air con; 5 
wi waJJi Pioge de la Garoupa. Ftafcto 
staffing. Soya i- onwards. £3.950 gw. 
Tel. 00334 9309 lUO/Fai 1446 

FRANCE -Pwvanc a beauMjtt property re 
Sl Reny with swim goal, nips S. SKI 
Avial July & Auq Contact French 
Oupwre lor mis 8 other props id rent 
In P reveries OlTl S6S 3835 


Turkey 

Stay oi paUcas o! SUtans. Sunbathe by 
your own pmxao snt mit intg poet. Soar 
over enraoninary Cappadocia n a hat 
mMuJhxm. Bash on the deck ala 
schoorwt. private motor yacht on one of 
our luxury ar-COntfBonnO mm micas, 
or enjoy me comforts tf Cub Sarto or 
Sarto Residence arty mrtendod to 
a portaged few. 

SMILE 


0171 625 3001 

ABTA A70L 


ULTIMATE AUSTRALIA, few Zealand a 
Fifr Ccmjct the true spodafeb for the 
most professional advice and 
indnndu.iUy tailored amcrarteu Con to 
receive our trwhures Travel ForfloBo. 
01 28i TK2SS ABTA V5732 


SYDNEY- luxury 4 Bedroom Water Front 
Home available tar exchange or 
rent during period Apn I -October 
1999 Contact 00 9l 29969 7435 
or 0777194 8001 


CARIBBEAN 


Colour 

Photo 


Lalte Maggiorc 

ITALY 


5 Bed luxury villa 

• Maid Service 

• Swimming Pool 

•Sff »%» ^ 

£2,000 per week - 
Available all year round 


Tel: +44 171 873 4457 


Lake Maggiore 

ITALY 

• 5 Bed luxury villa 
■ Maid Service 

• Swimming Pod 

■fl 1 •8* <■ 

£2,000 PER WEEK 

ArmUM* ytrnr roaad 


* £700 (+VAT) 


Cappadocia 

& the Coast 

Explore the unique sum on Foot 
and cruise the turquoise coast. 
The highest quaUly escorted trips. 

Cmpododa and the Coast 

Dates: SI 2 Sep and 3-10 Oct 
Lyctat 04yM4y 

Dates: 12-22 Sep aid 2<i Ott- 2 Nov 

Cad 01865 315665 

AUTEfWAnVE TTU4/E1. GflCHJP . 
69-71 Banbury Road, 04 OHIO'S 6PE 
WTO TRUST 1003 CAA MOL 2816 


PRIVATE 
YACHT CHARTER 

Luxury ctuiM.-d jacht* - both sail 
and power - in the hO-20IHt range 
and of thv <-cry highest calibre 
h'-ubhli-' lur dunce Maii(aianc3n.i 
Caribbean jnd worldwide. 

Crertar Yachts Ltd 
Colette Street. 12? Sloane Street 
London. .WlY*MU 
Td: 0171 730 Wtt 
FavtOlTI K24M91 

E-matt antarraditifctnaiUeai 
UtOThcTL.! MYIIA 



+44 171 873 4457 

m i i ■ I . r 

eg. 4cm = £152 (+VAT) 

Option 3 - LINEAGE 

£9 per line (min 3 lines) (+VAT) 

LAKE IIAGGIORE, ITALY. 5 bed luxury 
rttn. maid aenrtca. nrtmniina pool 52,000 
per week. Available all year round. Tel: 

+4* 171 B 73 4457 

eg. 4 lines = £36 (+VAT) 


£350 


01962711014^ I 


AUSTRIA 


VIENNA 


To reserve your advertisement, please complete the form below or call: 
+44 171 873 4457 (no later than August 28 1998) 


ABSOLUTELY - Fabulous choice from 
the Caribbean v,iia specialists. 250* 
ataHsd houses & resort »iNas on 
Barbados St Luda. MustKKre. Tobago. 
Jamaica. Grenada. BVIs. Villa 
Connections |0IS25| BM156 ATOL 

3468 ABTA V44 IX 

NEVJS- Lovely hcsiso. straps 7. ungpaa 
■eland pool, privacy arid wonderful 
views 0171 7J7 3980. 


In Europe’s city of rossJc 
hi State Opera. Spanish 
& Rkfing School etc. 
tie# 3 nights Eran 


0471 222 2430 


Name 

Address 

Daytime Telephone 

Please book (size of ad) at a cost of £ 

Payment by: 

AMEX* / VISA* / MASTERCARD* / CHEQUE* (payable to: The Financial Times) * delete as applicable 

Credit card number Exp date / 

Signature 

Please send or fax this form together with your advertisement to: 

Helen Jeyes, Financial Times, One Southwark Bridge, London SE1 9HL to reach us by August 28. 1998. 

Fax: +44 171 873 3765 


(cost of ad) 
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Nicholas Woodsworth seelcs shelter from the heat 
; unravels the mysteries of a great , city 
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“<&rr le pant d 'Avignon ; on y 
danse, on y danse..." 

nevltably. the words 

- !l I - ran through my Hparf 

’ I as I strode along the 
I top or the bridge's 
Jkm stone arches. But on 
I this day it was far too hot 
-J-Tor anyone to be dancing. 
nr?Tbe only other people on the 
-abridge apart from me, in 
l-fact. were a couple of defi- 
^•ant scarlet-faced Britons - 
v no Frenchman in his right 
•v.Tntnd would walk up here, 
hwnnch less dance, at midday 
■''’in a ferocious Mediterranean 
o: heatwave. 

The sun burned white-hot 
pntn a cloudless sky and the 
-rvegetation along th e banks 
n:of the Rhbne drooped list- 
'r.lessly. Blowing up-river from 
■I^the south, the breeze carried 
adwith it a breath of far-off 
ocAfrlca. Only the cicadas 
were .having fun - the hotter 
adit got the louder and more 
»dfrenzied their singing 
•T'became. The rest of creation 
-^sought out cool, dark places, 
3^ lay still, and panted. 

V But if there was no danc- 
Ycing. there were other 
■^rewards. From its bridge, 
Avignon looks like a medi- 
aeval dream. Surrounded by 
?r*massive ramparts the city 
(tlsoars upwards, a vision of 
'Stowers and belfrys and 
^ spires and high stone arches. 
-*I was impressed. But, then. 

so too was Louis XTV. “Avig- 
'^non," he once declaimed as 
'-sibe stood on . the bridge 
i.' admiring the view, “is the 
% u most beautiful place in my 
"j kingdom." 

•t The Rot Soleil may have 
-"been able to stand up to the 
-"'beat and glare of the son, 
'•-< but 1 could not I fled back 
•ralong the bridge, through 
-a the gate-house and ramparts, -. 
i-to a great sun-baked square 


surrounded by. .medieval 
buildings. There was noth- 
ing more refreshing in ah' 
Avignon, I was certain, th yn 
the cool refuge offered by 
thick walls of carved Gothic 
stone. 

Which to choose? The Vir- 
gin-topped, fresco-decorated 
Notre-Dame-des-Doms Cathe- 
dral? The Petit Palais, .once 
home of the archbishops of 
Avignon? But I was lodking 
for maximum protection. I 
chose the biggest, thickest- 
walled, most imposing pile of 
them all - the towering, aus- 
tere, fortress- like Palace of 


FRANCE 
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the Popes. Here was blessed 
relief indeed. 

“Avignon was a natural 
choice far the popes escaping 
political violence in 14th cen- 
tury Italy." At the door to. 
the Courtyard of Honour, 
under the palace's defensive 
walls and turrets, 1 stopped 
for a moment to listen to a 
tour-guide telling the 
strange and complex story of 
the nine popes of Avignon. 1 
was out of my depth from 
the very beginning. 

“From 1290, Avignon 
belonged to Henry of Anjou, 
Count of Provence - he was 
also King of Naples and 


thus, of course, owed alle- 
giance to the Hedy See," the 
guide said blithely. 

“What is more, Avignon 
sat on the edge of the inde- 
pendent territory of the 
County of. Venaissm, which - 
at the end of the crusade 
against the heretical Albi- 
gensians in 1229, was 
declared a papal state. So the 
popes, lleehjg trouble in the 
Holy Roman Empire, chose 
temporary exile in a peaceful 
enclave tucked away in the 
French countryside. Almost 
a century later, they found 
themselves still here." 

I was almost sorry I had 
stopped to listen. This was 
weighty stuff. BUssfaDy cool 
as it was inside the palace, 1 
was in a sweat of historical 
confusion. Here was a pro- 
vincial town which the 
popes had overnight trans- 
formed Into the capital of 
Christendom. Here was a 
great chunk of history about 
which I knew nothing. 

Perplexed, 1 wandered 
through a papal labyrinth of 
stone-arched galleries and 
banquet halls, chapels and 
treasury rooms, chamber- 
lain's vestiaries and high 
dignitaries’ bedchambers. 
Obviously, the popes had not 
Just come camping put for 
the weekend. What, I won- 
dered, had life been like 
here? 

I -got hold of an. audio- 
guide. one of the little 
machines one holds to one's 
ear when wandering around 
museums and galleries. But I 
only wore the tape out run- 
ning it backwards and for- 
wards over descriptions of 
the popes’ extravagant indul- 
gences. 

What other ruler, sacred 
or temporal, ever, had such a 
coronation feast as Clement 
VI? Records show that 118 






Avignon: the city looks Bee a medieval dream. H was Impressed. But, then, so too was Louis XHT 


oxen, 1,023 sheep. 101 calves, 
914 kids, 60 pigs, 1,500 
capons, 7.428 chickens and 
1495 geese were all cooked 
on the papal grill that day. 
Clement was big on barbe- 
cues, but he was equally big 
on painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture and other exorbi- 
tantly costly shows of munif- 
icence and power. 

I got bold of a guidebook, 
but only got lost in accounts 
of the brilliance of Avignon's 
court. The popes' shows 
were effective, it seemed - 
Avignon rapidly attracted 
ecclesiastics, merchants, 
scholars and the finest art- 


ists of the day. Priests and 
clerics, monks and nuns, pil- 
grims and penitents made up 
much of the population. 

The town was crowded 
with religious establish- 
ments - there were 35 mon- 
asteries. 30 cardinals' pal- 
aces, seven holy contraries, 
three seminaries, a univer- 
sity, hospices and poor- 
houses, 60 churches and 300 
bells that were rung loudly 
and frequently. 

But Avignon became as 
sinful as it was saintly. 
Known for its tolerance azid 
worltflmess. it also attracted 
dissidents, eccentrics, men 
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Kevin Pffley discovers a hotel chain which 
is firmly aimed at the.jbnuly 
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I- l'o every skier one 
B day comes the real- 

B isation that they are 

-X- past it, and Cram 
then on it is all downhill 
For women, this is when 
they discover. that the only 
people likely to pick them up 
an the slopes are paramed- 
ics. For men, it entails those 
bittersweet memories of the 
days when they could share 
a two-person chairlift with 
someone else 
But such harrowing home 
truths are not just confined 
to skiers. Austrian summers 
bring them, too. when skis 
are exchanged for something 
else to make you feel your 
age. Namely, a pair of stilts 
and a tightrope. Just as one 
day you must admit fa your 
famil y that you will never be 
a Franz Klammer, so, too. 
must mum and dad ad mi t fa 
their children that they are 
too old to become an interna- 
tional high-wire act. 

You may choose to make 
this confession at Austria's 
only circus hotel, the Uzfrani 
in Bodensdorf, in the shadow 
of the Gerlitzen AJpe, 40 
minutes from Klagenfurt air- 
port and near to the Italian 
and Slovenian borders. 

The Urban! is part of the 
outstanding Kinderbotels 


group. Austria must be the 
only country in Europe 
which has special children’s 
hotels and baby guest- 
houses. There are. 70 alto- 
gether and 12 of these are in 
Carintbia. Austria's south- 
ernmost province. Facilities 
at the Urbani include baby 
menus, a baby buffet a toy 
library and Indoor play area, 
bouncy castle, swings, en 
suite potties, nappy palls 
and swaddling tables. 


T he hotel has resi- 
dential babymmdere 
and a tram of quali- 
fied nannies. In 
some Kinderhotete an staff 
members, from the recep- 
tionist to the chef and clean- 
ers. are parents themselves. 
It is a prerequisite of 
employment The hotels are 
rated according to a dummy 
system: The top hotels are 
“sax-dumniy". 

One hotel In the chain 
offers a complimentary hair- 
cut. Another has a skiing 
hothouse' and sld instructor 
who teaches toddlers as 
young as two to snowplough. 
It even stages infant golf 
tournaments. They start 
them early in Austria. 

At the Urbani, however, 
adults soon team to regret 


that they (fid not start fire 
eating earlier. The Muller 
circus is never far away as it 
pitches its big top around 
the lake in dffferent resorts 
throughout the summer. It 
offers special classes in all 
the circus skills. Parents can 
even stage their own show - 
which usually falls flat 
because people do tend to 
fall flat on their faces. In 
September, the park 
becomes a jungle adventure 
playground. 

Everything is laid on at 
the hotel. You can feed the 
ducks at the bottom of the 
garden, go up the Kanzel- 
bahn funicular railway and 
take a boat ride around file 
lake or a tractor ride 
through the high Alpine 
meadows. There are swim- 
ming lessons In the hotel’s 
half-in, half-outdoor pool. 
There are thermal baths 
nearby at Villach. L and s- 
kron Castle also has regular 
displays of falconry and 
birds of prey. The lakes of 
-Faaker See and Worthersee 
are also nearby. 

A local card (Sch350 adults 
and SchlSO for children) 
gives free admission to more 
than 70 attractions and 
unlimited use of public 
transport on the region's 
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lakes and rivers. Cars can be 
rented to climb the Malta 
Alpine road to Kolnbrein- 
sperre dam and visit Bad 
Kleickircheim. 

The first children's hotel 
opened in Trebesing in 1988. 
Ft has a Nappy Ambleway 
with gingerbread houses en 
route., "in the past children 
have been forgotten at nor- 
mal hotels and adults at so 
called family hotels," says 
Sigi Neuschnitzer, the origi- 
nator of the Kmderfaatel con- 
cept. “That .is why we make 
sure that we offer high qual- 
ity food in a professionally 
run environment” 

The food at the Urbani is 
excellent. The hotel also 
runs a nearby restaurant as 
well as one in the local mon- 
astery. 

Austria has specifically 


targeted the “family break" 
market and offers a bewil- 
dering and exhausting range 
of options. Every Kinder - 
hotel offers something differ- 
ent There is a baby fair and 
festival at Lieser which set a 
world record for a continu- 
ous line of prams ~ 4km. 
There is an environmental 
exploration offering a riddle 
rally, gold panning and 
Indian camp in the Nock 
mountains. And there is an 
orchid trail. 

The Urbani has a buck- 
toothed marmot called Mur- 
ine! as its mascot Children 
all get T-shirts and towels. 
The marmot’s facial expres- 
sion closely resembles that 
made by most mothers after 
another magic trick has 
gone hopelessly wrong and 
the one made by me when I 


T he very name Ori- 
ent-Express cob* 
jures images of 
trains rushing 
through the night with pas- 
sengers bound for a ball in 
Venice or a party in- Paris. 

One place that does not 
usually feature is Shoreham* 
by-Sea in West Sussex- : • 
However, it was to Shore- 
ham I went, towed by a 
splendid steam engine past 
admiring crowds at Feckham 
Rye and. -Gatwick. Admit 
tediy, the South Downs are 
not as picturesque, as the 
Itali a n countryside. But this 
trip was about more than 
pleasant views,, champagne 
and dinner-jacketed waiters 
(although they we^e pro- 
vided). This was about toys 
for the boys- 

Model railways, even ip 
today's computerised soci- 
ety, have /an. enduring 
•appaatl/ Combine the real, 
•thfog* with images ofBiggles, 


The train is just a train 

James Mackintosh is the sceptic on an Orient-Express day trip 


the fictional aviator, and 
Orient Express thinks it has 
an unmissable trip. 

* I should explain: Shore 
ham-by-Sea has Britain's old- 
est commercial airport,; and 
the treat awaiting us was a 
flight In some of the coon- ' 
try’s oldest passenger air- 
craft. Views of Brighton Pier, 
from the window of a 1934 
De Havilland Dragon Rapide 
biplane are certainly spec- 
tacular: A one-day trip costs 
£290: 

. My day began in Victoria 
. station,’ London, an architec- 
tural ggrri on the. outside, but 
every commuter’s nightmare 
instyb/Tbti train, however,, 
.with its. brown-and-crearo 

Pufitnan. carriages, all origi- 


nals from the 1920s and 
1930s, added a touch of class 
fa the platform. 

Tourists, snapping away at 
the engine,- Clan Line, 
■looked through the windows 
with barely concealed envy. 
The sense of history was pal- 
pable. One carriage was used 
by Flench president Vincent 
.Auriol In 1980, when he 
drafted * letter of -thanks to 
King George VI on the back 
of a menu: Another was used 
by General de Gaulle, and a 
third picked up Khrushchev 
-from Portsmouth in 1956. In 
later years, U was used in 
the film Murder at the Ori- 

&it Express. 1 

. The . luxury- of the -car- 
riages could teach the priva- 


tised rail companies a lot - 
even the lavatories bad 
stained glass windows and 
mosaics. But if Virgin and 
Cannes want to attract new 
customers to first class, they 
should employ Orient 
Express stewards. Cham- 
pagne arrived every time my 
glass . was emptied. Food 
seemed never-ending — and 
that was just breakfast. On 
the way home, the own-label 
wine turned out to be emi- 
nently drinkable. 

Shoreham airport was not 
so splendid. The biplane 
only seats eig h t, while the 
train seats 200. Even with a 
second, slightly more mod- 
ern aircraft helping to take 
the strain, it took four hours 


to get everyone into the ajr. 
After examining the small 
museum, I must admit 2 was 
bored. 

My fellow passengers, on 
the other hand, seemed to be 
enjoying themselves watch- 
ing old aircraft zoom up 'and 
down the runway. A jazz 
band and -apparently unlim- 
ited Pimms Had put them in 
a good mood, and the ground 
staff - dressed in old RAF 
uniforms - were extraordi- 
narily friendly. The good 
weather also helped. 

The flight was somewhat 
disappointing, putting me in 
min d of a childhood journey 
to Inverness on a not 60 
glamorous propeller-driven 
aircraft But again I stood 


breathed in and not out 
while having a go at fire 
eating. The children love it 
and sleep soundly every 
night So you can enjoy the 
apTES stilt in peace. 

■ For further information 
contact Kmderhotels Austria, 
Postfach 10, A-9580 VUlach! 
Drobollach, Austria. Tel: *43 
42 54 44 11, fax: +43 42 54 23 
348. 

■ FarmHe Nindler. Si Urban 
Weg 16 A-9551 Bodensdorf. 
Tet +43 42 43 22 880, fax: 22 
S66L Prices start at Scha.950 
(S495) per adult and week, 
children aged three to six 
Schl40per day (312). six to 12 
Schis (215 ) i 

■ Fly to Salzburg and drive 
far two hours or to Vienna 
and a 35-minute connection to 
Eksgenfurt and a 40-mmute 

drive. 


out as the hardened sceptic 
among a happy group. 
"Amazing," said Rachel, a 
travel agent along on the 
trip. “But Fm glad I didn't 
find out the wings are just 
cloth and wood until after 
landing." 

The problem for me was 
that the biplane, while old, is 
still an aeroplane, and the 
train was still a train, no 
matter how special. Good 
wine makes even a delayed 
journey - the Express is 
often delayed because every- 
thing else on the rail net- 
work has priority - easier to 
bear. But once I had eaten 
and drunk enough and 
walked the length of the 
train, I was left looking out 
of the window. 

My advice? Take an Aga- 
tha Christie novel to pass 
the Amp 

■ For more information on 
Venice Simplon Orient 
Repress ring 0876-607 6077. 



on the run, confidence- 
tricksters . smugglers and 
adventurers from across 
Europe. 

While popes debated theol- 
ogy in palace councils, 
endemic intrigue spread 
from taverns and brothels to 
the most distinguished bed- 
rooms of the city. Is it any 
wonder that one of the finer 
residences in town belonged 
to the infamous Marquis de 
Sade? The poet Petrarch, an 
earlier resident here, 
scorned Avignon as a mon- 
strous sinkpit of immorality. 
caWng it “the sewer of the 
worid”. 


No place with such a repu- 
tation. 1 figured, could be all 
that bad. And alter wander- 
ing around the cool, dim 
halls of the' palace for an 
hour or two. the temptation 
grew to be too much: despite 
the vicious heat. ! had to see 
what was left of medieval 
Avignon. 

Map in hand. I began a 
hot-weather tour of the city. 
Avoiding open sunny 
squares and wide boule- 
vards. I stuck to obscure and 
narrow alleys, darting 
through the heat from 
church to convent to Gothic 
mansion. 


□ INDIAN INC: India's 
heritage hotels are a 
collection of forts, castles, 
palaces and farmhouses, 
let out to guests to finance 
their upkeep. Western & 
Oriental's new brochure 
has four pages of them; 
call 0171-313 6611 and 
they wHI tell you about 
even more. 

D TRANSFER TRENDS: 

It gets easier to hit town 
from London's Heathrow 
airport. The Heathrow 
Express train to 
Paddington has spawned a 
Hotel Express coach, 
which takes passengers on 
from Paddington to hotels 
around Marble Arch 
(details: 0845-600 1515). 
And Virgin Atlantic Upper 
Class passengers can now 
take a free limo to 
Brentford and a Virgin 
Umoboat along the 
Thames to the City. 

□ FOLLOWERS OF 
PASSION: It's getting late 
to book tickets for the 
2000 Oberammergau 
Passion Play, put on by the 
German village every 10 
years to commemorate its 
survival during the 1 634 
plague. Inter Church Travel 
(0800 300 444} can still get 
you there - and guarantee 
you tickets lor the play. 

□ ALL THE ANGLES: 
August is Ango-Saxon time 
in West Stow, Suffolk: 
costumed Anglo-Saxons 
living in the village, selling 
authentic goods at market, 
telling stories, 
demonstrating crafts, and 
more. Information in 
modem English from 
01284-728 718. 

□ IRISH HIGHS: Enjoy 
Ireland's festivals: 
Lisdoonvama Matchmaking 
(August 28-October 4). 

Rose of Tralee beauty 
contest (August 21-27), 
Galway Oyster Festival 
(September 4-6), and many 
others: call the Irish Ferries 
Festival Hotline on 
0151-242 1715 in the UK. 
for details of how to go 
and where to stay. 

□ GRAND LARSEN: see 
the South Pacific under sail 
on the Soren Larsen, the 
square-rigger from The 
OnecSn Line. It has a 
professional crew: you 
need no experience but 
can help out hoisting sails, 
standing watch or just 


It Is astonishing how 
many cool. dark, -mysterious 
places aro left in Avignon. In 
the gloomy recesses of the 
Egiise Salnt’DkUer, a perfect 
Provencal -Gothic church, I 
inspected frescoes painted 
600 years ago by the cele- 
brated School of Siena. 

Why are frescoes common 
in Avignon when stained- 
glass was the usual medium 
of the Gothic age? it has 
much to do with climate - 
there is too much heat 
in the Provencal summer* 
for large windows to be prac- 
tical. 

In the blackened, ruined 

cloisters of tbe vast Convent 
of tbe Celostins, the last 
building erected by the 
popes before their return to 
Rome. I talked tn an electri- 
cian setting up lighting on a 
wooden stage. Avignon's 
taste for dramatic cere- 
mony is not dead, he reas- 
sured me; It lives today In 
the Avignon Festival, cate of 
Europe's finest celebrations 
of theatre. 

Under the shady walla ot 
the Popes' Palace I stroUed 
through the* reception halls 
of the l-tth century residence 
of Cardinal de Pollegrue, 
Avignon's weakness for 
self-indulgence has not dis- 
appeared either - today 
these halls are part of La 
Mirundv, a deliciously 
extravagant luxury hotel. 

In the rue dos Teinturiers. 
near the water-wheels of the 
shady River Sorgue. I 
walked the gloomy nave of 
tbe Chapel of the Grey Peni- 
tents. Here, H is claimed by 
the hooded members of Avig- 
non's oldest ctmjrvrie, deep 
flood-waters parted 'miracu- 
lously one day in 14X1 tn 
allow a rescue party to 
save the altar's Holy Sacra- 
ment. 

It was nearly dark when at 
last I returned to the stone 
bridge over the River Rh6ne. 
and experienced my own 
small, merdful miracle - the 
cooling down, at last, of a 
scorching hot day. 

As I passed under the 
bridge's first, land-bound 
arch. I did a little dance, as 
the song dictates. For one of 
the many curious things I 
had learned that day was the 
song's original words. The 
people of Avignon did not 
dance svr !e pont, on the 
bridge, but sous le pont, 
under tbe bridge. It is one of 
those things that in this hot 
and sunny City of the Popes 
makes sense. 


^update 


filling in the log. Hot 
showers, windsurfing and 
snorkelling equipment 
aval table. Call Explore 
Worldwide, 01252-344161; 
11 days start at £950. 

□ AND WHY NOT? Travel 
through Britain by CD-Rom 
with AND, publisher of four 
of them - guides to Theme 
Parks, Castles and Country 
Houses. Museums end 
Golf. Click on maps for 
pictures, detailed 
descriptions and 
information about when 
and where to go. £19.99 
each from software shops. 

□ FUN GUYS: Go 
mushroom hunting in 
Brittany this autumn with 
Mycotogue (0171-465 
7063): assistance in finding, 
identifying, preserving and 
cooking them, and 
accommodation at a 16th 
century house. 

□ TRIBAL GATHERING: 
Clans from Papua New 
Guinea's highland areas 
gather for a two-day 

“ sing-sing" on Mt Hagen In 
August in what out-of-the- 
way-travel operator 
Symbiosis reckons is the 
world's most colourful tribal 
event It will take you there 
for £2,450 plus flights; call 
+44 0171-924 5906. 

□ LA STRADA: Italian 
Connection holidays offer 
flights, accommodation and 
car hire . . . including Ferrari 
F40s, Lamborghini DiabJos, 
Bugatti EB 110s and other 
muscle cars. Wine tours, 
cookery courses, diving 
packages also available. 

Call +44 0171-486 6890. 

G PAY away quarterty 
magazine gives travel 
news, job ideas, useful 
phone numbers, handy 
hints, for gap-year 
travellers: £8 from Ransom, 
57 Daffome Rd SW178TY. 

□ RING CYCLE In 
Adelaide. Australia, in 
November: go with 
Prospect art and music 
tours (+44 0181-995 2151). 

□ BOURNEMOUTH has 
Europe's first seaside 
resort-based tethered 
balloon; see 25 miles, from 
500ft. Call 01202-399939. 

□ GUMBO festival. In 
New Orleans on October 
9*1 1 , hails Louisiana’s 
favourite soup/stew. 

John Westbrooke 
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Sporting Profile 


Taking pole 
position at the 
racing club 

Lord Hesketh has a vision and Silverstone 
Technology Park is a key part, says John Griffiths 


A fter 30 years his 
teddy bears have 
flown home to 
roost, much to 
the gratification 
of the former Tory chief 
whip in the House of Lords. 

In the 1970s, Alexander. 
Lord Hesketh. whose famil y 
seat is Easton Neston near 
Silverstone, Britain's 
self-proclaimed “home of 
motor racing”, formed a rac- 
ing team with his long-time 
friend Bubbles Horsley. 
After a brief flirtation with 
junior formulae, the team 
took the plunge into For- 
mula One. 

Hesketh. Horsley and a 
group of other twentyso- 
me things were bent on hav- 
ing fun motor racing, an 
attitude which initially led 
to their being discounted as 
dilettantes by the Fl estab- 
lishment 

With James Hunt, their 
mop-haired English driver, 
at the wheel, the aristocratic 
Hesketh Racing team, with 
the caped and helmeted Dy- 
ing teddy bear motif, was to 
prove itself: Hunt won the 
team's first grand prlx, in 
the Netherlands in 1975. 

But Hesketh is back on 
the racing scene in a differ- 
ent guise: this time as titu- 
lar head of the organisation 
to which all in motor sport, 
even the barons of FL pay 
some form of tribute. He is 
president, no less, of the 
British Racing Drivers Club, 
which has its headquarters 
at Silverstone in Northamp- 
tonshire. 

At 48. Hesketh still sports 
his hallmark bow tie and all 
the Bunteresque flamboy- 


ance which made him such 
a high-profile figure on the 
Fl scene. 

It is five years since he 
quit the chief whip's job. 
Before entering politics, 
where he also served as 
industry minister for a 
period in the 1960s. he 
achieved fame of another 
sort, through his unsuccess- 
ful motorcycle-manufactur- 
ing venture. He is*now on 
the boards of several large 
UK companies, including 
British Aerospace, and is 
chairman of the fledgling, 

Early in the 
next century, 
the park 
could be 
employing 
over 2,000 

Heathrow-based British 
Mediterranean Airways. 

His entry into mainstream 
UK industry has been 
greatly facilitated, he says, 
because so many of those he 
now knows at senior man- 
agement level were 30 years 
ago buying "loads of Dying 
teddy bear T-shirts". 

This year is special in sev- 
eral respects for the racing 
drivers club. It is celebrating 
its 50th anniversary as the 
genuine linchpin of UK 
motor sport and the design- 
ers. developers and manu- 
facturers who make up the 
UK's world-leading motor 
sport industry. As an expres- 
sion of this relationship, 


Britain's racing world need 
look no further than the Sil- 
verstone Technology Park, 
which when finished will 
cast £10m. 

The park underlines the 
significant role the club is 
playing in the development 
and welfare of motor sport 
and Lord Hesketh 's vision of 
how it should progress. 

It Is being created less 
than a mile from his office 
and just a Tew yards from 
the track where some of the 
world's most illustrious rac- 
ing cars of yesteryear were 
battling it out at last week- 
end's Coys Historical Festi- 
val - Hesketh’ s favourite 
event 

If all goes to plan, early in 
the next century It will 
employ well over 2.000 
people - almost all in highly 
skilled and completely 
un subsidised, motor-sport 
design, development and 
engineering jobs. 

The first 100.000 sq ft of 
the park, which received 
planning consent in Janu- 
ary, will house dozens or 
small motor sport compa- 
nies, from race teams to 
information technology 
developers. It represents 
only phase one of Hesketh’s 
and the club's plans to make 
Silverstone tbe world tech- 
nology core of motor sport 
and related high-technology 
industries. 

Phase two, which would 
bring total space available 
to 280,000 sq ft, also has 
planning consent However, 
it is conditional on trans- 
port and environment secre- 
tary John Prescott giving 
the final go-ahead to a long- 





planned Silverstone bypass. 

This would vastly improve 
access from the Ml and M40 
and provide a solution to the 
many hours of traffic delays 
suffered by the more than 
100,000 who travel annually 
to Britain's grand prix, 

There is also a golf course; 
a large hotel being built to 
service Silverstone's activi- 
ties; and millions of pounds 
are being invested by the 
dub in the circuit, which it 


wholly owns. It is clear, says 
Hesketh, that the complex is 
now “worlds apart" from the 
disused airfield of 1948 when 
his hither was first asked for 
his permission to race on 
the land. 

The project's aim is to 
nurture the development of 
small motor racing teams 
and the designers and build- 
ers of tbe parts which make 
success on the track possi- 
ble. 


Its biggest significance, 
however. Is that if it were 
driven by purely commercial 
imperatives, it would never 
be built - for no such devel- 
oper could contemplate the 
high company failure rate, 
and likely lease defaults, 
which the club has factored 
in. 

The organisation is 
required, under its constitu- 
tion. to plough back all its 
revenues, from the grand 
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prix and other activities, 
into supporting and develop- 
ing motor sport. It has thus 
committed to the technolog)' 
park as a long-term support 
for motor sport as a whole, 
“even though we know that, 
such is tbe high-risk nature 
of motor sport and its indus- 
try, that many individual 
companies will fall as well 
as rise", says Hesketh. 

It should, nevertheless, 
have a sizeable revenue 


stream and. along with 
other activities which have 
Silverstone operating on 364 
days a year, play a key role 
in meeting what Hesketh 
regards as the principal con- 
cern of his presidency. This 
is to ensure Silverstone 
remains viable even if, amid 
the Machiavellian wheeler- 
dealing of Fl. the circuit 
were to lose the grand prix 
which accounts far the bulk 
of annual revenue. 

Racing instruction, test 
driving days, karting. Indus- 
trial units and merchandise 
sales help to swell tbe cof- 
fers Of Silverstone Circuits, 
the wholly owned subsidiary 
which, under chief executive 
Denys Rohan, operates the 
circuit and its activities, and 
passes on all profits to tbe 
drivers club in the form of a 
dividend. 

Given all these activities 
and investments. Silver- 
stone, and indeed the whale 
of the UK. ought to be 
secure as the “home" of 
world motor sport, Hesketh 
maintains. Of the wider 
aspects of Fl. he has lam- 
basted the European Com- 
mission as both “hypocriti- 
cal" and “severely 
short-sighted" over its anti- 
tobacco sponsorship stance. 

Hesketh insists the pros- 
pect of Fl teams moving out 
of the UK. and Europe as a 
whole, if the climate 
becomes hostile enough, is 
not as remote as some 
claim. With China. Malaysia 
and other developing coun- 
tries clamouring to hold 
grands prix. and the Fl 
world angered by the com- 
mission's investigation into 
Fl broadcasting rights, “it 
would be unwise to take 
anything for granted”. 

Hesketh is a keen sup- 
porter of the contribution 
Silverstone makes to club 
motor sport, which he 
describes as motor racing's 
“bedrock". Tbe clubs use the 
circuit at highly subsidised 
rates and also receive other 
forms of assistance. “It's a 
sport bedevilled more than 
most by commercialism." 

Hesketh's enthusiasm is 
no longer vested in Fl - or 
at least not as much. “My 
favourite meeting here is 
not the British grand prix. 
but Coys' histories, because 
1 spend all day looking at 
cars which are interesting or 
beautifuL It's a treat. 1 still 
get a frisson from an Fl. 
though." 
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‘You can judge me 
by my enemies’ 

. Souness is winning over the Portuguese, writes Christina Lamb 
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W hile Frenchman 
Ars6oe Wenger, 
of Arsenal, cele- 
brated becom- 
ing the first foreign manager 
to lead a team to win the 
British Premiership, a coach 
from the UK was being 
equally feted overseas. 

Graeme Souness’s Benfica 
may not have won the Portu- 
guese league last season, but 
since he joined them last 
November, the hotheaded 
Scotsman with the Latin 
American general-style 
moustache, took the coun- 
try’s most popular club from 
10th place to second, ensur- 
ing a place in this season's 
Champions League and win- 
ning the hearts of one of the 
world’s most football- 
obsessed publics. 

“Aprovado!" (approved) 
screamed the headline of A 
Bela, the country’s leading 
football daily after Benfica 
beat champions Porto by an 
impressive 3-0, describing 
Souness as “a British coach 
with a Latin temperament”. 

Yet, when the 45-year-old 
former Liverpool star first 
passed the Eusebio statue to 
take charge at Europe's larg- 
est stadium, Portugal's foot- 
ball cognoscenti were horri- 
fied. 

Souness might have cap- 
tained the Liverpool team 
which dominated English 
and European football in the 
late 1970s and early 1980s, 
and, as player-manager at 
Glasgow Rangers, started 
the Scottish side off on their 
nine-year winning run, hut 
by last year he was seen as a 
journeyman coach whose 
career had gone off the bofl. 

His return to Liverpool as 
manager from 1991 to 1994 
had been inglorious, secur- 
ing them only one cup; he 
had just saved Southampton 
from relegation; and subse- 
quent overseas excursions in 
Turkey and Italy had been 
failures. Lisbon seemed like 
one more stop in an increas- 
ingly fringe career- 
Havlng been sacked by 
Italian club Torino after only 
six games, "Meester Sow- 
ness". as the Portuguese call 
him, might have had qualms 
about taking on another 
Latin side. 



Graeme Souness: 'One bad month and you're out 1 


He had fond memories, 
though, of playing at the Luz 
stadium in the, European 
Cup in front of 100,000 
people, and when the call 
came he did not hesitate. 
“Benfica is the Manchester 
United of Portugal," he said 
during an interview at the 
club’s gym. “It’s had difficult 
times in the past two years, 
but hopefully we can restore 
the glory days." 

Portugal Is generally seen 
as a quiet place in the sun, 
and seaside resorts such as 
Cascais, where Souness 
lives, are full of British 
refinement homes. But it is 
no easy spot for a football 
manager seeking to make a 
comeback. 

The Portuguese are pas- 
sionate about soccer. Fans 
literally give blood for their 
teams - receiving certifi- 
cates to take time off work, 
enabling them to attend 
afternoon training sessions 
in return for donations. 

Three football dailies far 
outsell the other newspa- 
pers, and these soon went on 
the attack. “Everything you 


do gets criticised here." says 
Souness. 

“If you make substitu- 
tions, you get criticised; if 
you don’t, you get critic- 
ised." But he adds; “I always 
say judge a man by his ene- 
mies, so if you’ve got power- 
ful enemies you’re a quality 
guy-” 

Benfica was in a mess 
when he arrived. Atten- 
dances at a ground which 
seats 120.000 were down to 
5,000. and the team was 
demoralised, having seen 
their great rivals Porto win 
the league for the last three 
years. “They were a sorry 
bunch." says Souness. 

British coaches usually do 
well in Portugal (Bobby Rob- 
son led Porto to victory in 
1995 and 1996) and Souness 
established a tough new 
regime. "We had good play- 
ers but they were not fit. We 
got them to work harder, 
run more, and results 
improved." There was nn 
magic involved, he says, and 
“definitely no faith healers" 

He strengthened the side 
by securing Karel Poboreky 


from Manchester United. Not 
only did the Czech interna- 
tional bring much-needed 
inspiration to the team, but 
be turned out to be a partic- 
ularly good buy. Cash- 
strapped Benfica have yet to 
pay anything. 

After some indifferent 
results, Benfica began win- 
ning again, and the Luz sta- 
dium resounded with the 
cheers of 80.000 spectators. 

Another shopping trip to 
England resulted in the pur- 
chase of Sheffield United 
striker Brian Deane, a tall 
ungainly player who often 
finds the back of the net. 

But Souness denies having 
lent a British flavour to the 
Benfica game. “Where there 
were different styles in dif- 
ferent countries throughout 
Europe, that's gradually 
changing to a more Euro- 
pean style. Right through 
from Turkey to Spain to 
England to France, I think 
the football’s more similar 
now than it's ever been." 

Nor does he think Portu- 
guese football as dull as 
might be suggested by the 
fact that since the league 
began in 1934, it has been 
won on all but one occasion 
by Benfica. Sporting or 
Porto. 

Souness cl aims to have no 
desire to return to Premier- 
ship Football. "I’d like to be 
here next year and fill this 
stadium on a regular basis. 
I'm confident we can win the 
league." His second wife and 
children remain at their 
home in southern England, 
and Souness goes back 
whenever he can. 

“In England, you get a 
couple of years to get it 
right, but on the Continent 
you’re at the whim of sup- 
porters. president and other 
directors, and you know if 
you have a bad month, 
you’re out,” he says. 

He Finds it lonely living 
alone in Cascais. but has 
experienced one unexpected 
bonus for someone who 
underwent a triple heart 
bypass two years ago - liis 
cholesterol levels are down 
from the mainly fish diet. 
“Like all businesses, if it 
goes well then life’s enjoy- 
able," he says. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 
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; What’s on 
: around the 
: world 

; ■ AMSTERDAM 

: EXHIBITIONS 

• F^ksmusoini 

: Tel: 31-20*73 2121 

) • Olympic Gods: survey of the most 
. beautiful classical deities in prints, 

. drawings and photographs, on the 

• occasion of the Gay .Games in 
I Amsterdam; to Aug 16 

•^Sunday; Photographs by Catriten 

i Anens. The first in a series of special 

• photography commissions asks what 
J do the Dutch do on Sundays?’ to 

. Aug 23 - - 

• Stedefljk Museum 

; ret 31-20-5732911. 

■ www^tedeBflLnl 

■ • Waves Breaking on the Shore- Ad 
Dekkere in His Time; works by the 
Dutch abstract artist displayed 
alongside works by contemporaries 

: including Dibbets, Straycken and 
: Andre; to Aug 23 

| I BILBAO 

• EXHIBITION 

| Guggenheim Museum BHbao 

; Tet 34-4-423 2799 

■ wmir.guggenhemi.org 

: China - 5,000 Years: organised in 
; collaboration with the Ministry of 
Culture of the People’s Republic of 
China, comprising 500 works of art 

• ranging from the Neolithic to the 

■ contemporary; to Sep 1 

I ■ BONN 

j. EXHIBITIONS 

; Kunst- und AusstsBungshailo der 
J BundeerepubHk Deutachlwid 
: Tet 40-228-917 1200 

• wwwJaah-bonrLde 

! • The Iberians: contemporaries of the 
; Phoenicians and the Greeks, the ibers 
» developed a distinctive culture. Some 

• of the 350 objects included in this 
’ display have never before been 

, removed before from the sites of their 
i excavation, to Aug 23 

' ■ BUDAPEST 

! EXHIBITION 

■ Hungarian National Gallery, Buda 
< Castle 

J Tel: 36-1-375 7533 
t Jozsef Rippl-Ronai: retrospective of the 

■ Hungarian post-impressionist, . 

1 comprising 250 works. Includes - 
! decorative art objects and personal 
, photographs and letters as well as 
i paintings loaned by private collectors 1 

• and museums; to Sep 6 



Tb» Salzburg Festival features Mozart’s ■Dto EutfObrung Aus Dom Santir on Sunday and Friday. The cast includes Christina Schafer, Mafin Hartsfius, Paul Groves and Andreas Conrad 


and thereafter by Feficfty Lott. With the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra; Aug 2, 
5 

• Le Comte Ory: by Rossini Revival 
conducted by Yves Aba! and directed 
by Jfrdme Savary, with the London 
Pfnffiamonlc Orchestra; Aug 1, 3, 6 


■ CHICAGO - 

EXHIBITIONS 
Art Institute Of Chicago ■' 

Tet 1-312-443 3600 
www.artic.edu 

Songs on Stone: James McNeill 
Whistler and the Art of lithography. 
Around 200 works by the American 
expatriate, including drawings, etchings 
and paintings, which demonstrate the - 
importance of lithography to his -art 
and his theory of art. The exhibition wil 
travel to Ottawa; to Aug 30 

■ DUBLIN 

: EXHIBITION 

Irish Museum of Modem Art 

Tel: 353-1-612 9900 
William Scott Paintings and Drawings. 
90 works drawn from public and 
7 : private collections, tracing the artist’s 

. . 7 ; practice from early figurative paintings 
through an abstract period to his return 
y.i ’ to figuration in the late 1970s and 
7. 1980s; to Nov 1 

: ■ EDINBURGH 

' T- ’ EXHIBITIONS 

National Gallery of Scotland 

* Tet 44-131-624 6200 

•* '7 ' Ef^tes and Ecstasies; Roman Baroque 

" ~ ' ’ Sculpture and Design in the Age of 

Bernini. The National Gallery's major 
• " y . festival exhibition far 1998 is a 
•r * celebration of the outstancfing artist of 
r the Itafian baroque, Gianiorenzo 

Befnini, on the fourth centenary of his • 

* birth in 1598; to Sep 20 

Scottish National Gafiery of Mortem 
! : : Ait 

- Tat 44-131-624 6200 ■ 

/. Mona Hatoum: 46 works ranging from 
" photographs and videos to sculptures 
- ’V made from materials Including hair, 

wax, soap, steel, rubber, pins and 

- razor blades; from Aug'1 to Oct 25 

! ■ GLIMMERGLASS 

f OPERA 

- Alice Busch Opera Theater, 

Cooperstown 

* Tel: 1-607-547 2255 

.t, - • Partenope: by Handel. New 

' I * production directed by Francisco 

• Negrln, in his GKmmerglass debut, and 

• conducted by Hany Bksket Cas t _ 

- inciudes David Darnels aid Lisa Saner 
1 in the title rote; Aug 2 

• • The Moffiei'of Us All: by Virgil 

• Thomson. Conducted, by ^Stewart • 

' Robertson fa a! new stagngty.. 

Christopher Akten, wlth sets by Allen . • 

■’ Moyer; Aug 1,7 ; 

i • Tosca: by Puccini. New staging by 

• the team responsible for last year’s • 
Madama Butterfly: director Marc. 

■ Umos, set designer Michael Yeargan, 
costume designer Constance Hoffman, 

. fighting designer Robert Wiereel and : 

conductor Stewart Robertson; 

T Aug 1, A, 6 

t i ■ giyhdebourne. 

* ’ OPERA . 

* Giyndeboume Festival Opera 

: 5S- 44-1273-815 000 * • ' • 

. • Capricdo: by R. Slrauss. Revival . • 

•' conducted by. Andrew Dwisarid^ £ 

■ directed by John Cox. 

sung by Kin Te Kanawa until Aug 5 



■ KRAKOW 

EXHIBITION 

Ptec Sxczepanski 

Tet 48-12-422 6616 

Ecote de Paris - Jewish Painters from 

Poland phrtures from Wojclech Fib ale’s 

collection, produced by painters 

working in Paris In the first half of this 

century; to Aug 30 

■ LISBON 

FESTIVAL 

Expo *96, May22~Sep 30 
Dive into the Future: this performing 
»ts 'festival comes under the Expo 
umbrella and Includes the premiere of 
a new work by Alan Plate!; to Aug 31 

■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 

BBC Proms, Royal Atoert Han 
Tet 44-171-589 8212 

• BBC Scottish Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Osmo Vfinskfi In works 
by Sibelius, Elgar and Beethoven, and - 
the London premiere of Thea 
Musgrave's Songs for a Winter's 
Evening^ with soprano Lisa Milne; Aug 
2. 

• BBC Scottish Symphony Orchestra: 
European premiere of Tan bun’s 
Symphony 1997 (Heaven Earth 
Mankind), conducted by the composer. 
Programme also includes works by 
Arvo Part and Vaughan WURams, 
conducted by Jerzy Maksymiuk. With 
ceBo soloist Yo-Yo Ma and the 
Chinese Imperial Bell Ensemble; Aug 3 

• Porgy and Bess: by Gershwin. . 
Wayne Marshall conducts the BBC ' 
Concert Orchestra and Singers and 

■ Bournemouth Symphony Chorus. The 
title roles are sung by WUlard Whfte 
arid Cynthia Haymon; Aug 1 

DANCE 

Queen Bfzabeth Had) 

Tet 44-171-960 4242 
New York City Ballet in London for the 
first ftne in over a decade, with a 
programme of works by Balanchine, 
d’Amboise, Wheeklon and Dove. 

Visiting soloists are Antonia 
Francheschi, Peter Boat, Albert Evans, 
Darci Klstier and Wendy Whelan; Aug 
1,2. •’ - . 

EXHIBITIONS •• •.. 

Barbican Ait Gallery 
Tet 44-171-638 8891 - 
The Warhol Look/Glamour Style 
Fashion: inciudes. screen prints, films, 
reconstructed : window displays, 
photographs, illustrations and clothing, 
mainly drawn from the Warhol Museum 
and offering insights into Warhol's, 
work in this area and the New York 

scene of the period: to Aug 16. 

British Museum 

Tet 44-171-636 1555 
Persian and Indian Manuscripts and 
- Paintings: the Royal Asiatic Society is' 
celebrating its 175th anniversary with 
an exhibition of objects rarefy seen by • 
the pubRc, The highlight is the Book of 
Kings made far Muhammad Juki, one 
of tiie great Persian manuscripts of the 
15th century; to Sep 13 

Concourse GaBary, Barbican Centra 
Tet 44-171-638 8891 
Yfww.bartlcan.orgM ■ 

Absolut Cobbters: shoes as art, 
created by some of Britain's tedding 
shoe designers and shown alongside 
work by students of Cordwainefs ■ 
College; to Aug 16 

Hayward GaBery 

Tet 44-171 -261 0127. 
www.haywartt-galleiy.org.uk 
Brace Naumarc spanrangttte career of 
the American artist, 'h.T941, titis - 

exNbitfan focuses oh his relationship 
. wtth language, and Indtides sound and 
videolnstaUatiqns as wdl as neon 
pieces fD® Qnehuncked pve and dte 




(1984): to Sep 6 

National Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-839 3321 
Masters of Light: Dutch Painting from 
Utrecht In the Golden Age. Brings 
together 74 works produced by 
palntera working in the city of Utrecht 
in tiie first half of the 17th century. 
Previously seen in San Francisco and 
Baltimore; to Aug 2 

National Portrait Gallery 
Tet 44-171-3060055 
Out of Fiji: about 20 paintings, 
drawings and sketchbooks by Akash 
Bhatt, winner of the 1997 BT Travel 
Award. The works were produced 
during a visit to the islands last year, to 
Sep 27 • 

Royal Academy of Arte 

Tat 44-171-300 6000 

• Chagall: Love and the Stage. A 
series of morramentalTnura paintlngsr - * 
created in 1920 for the State Yiddish 
Chamber Theatre in Moscow will farm 
the centrepiece of this exhibition; to 
Oct 4 

• Summer Exhibition: held every year 
since the Academy’s foundation in 
1768, the wold's largest open 
exhibition displays work by established 
painters and sculptors alongside that 
of younger and less well known artists; 
to Aug 16 

Tats GaBery 

Tet 44-171-887 8000 
Patrick Heron: b. 1920, Heron Is one of 
the leading figures of 20th century 
British art He led the development of 
abstract art in Britain with has stripe 
paintings produced In the 1950s. This 
display inciudes around 80 paintings 
from the 1930s to the present; to Sep 
6 


■ MADRID 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fundacki "la Cabca" 

Tet 34-1-435 4833 
Lucto Fonta na: (1899-1968). 
Retrospective of the Italian pioneer of 
conceptual and multimedia art, which 
emphasises the contrasts within his 
woriq to Sep 13 

Museo National Centro de Arte 
Reina Sofia 
Tel: 34-1-467 5062 
Federico Garcia Lorca (1898-1936): 
centenary celebration of the Spanish 
poet Includes biographical material 
and examples of the different forms in 
which Lorca worked - Including 
theatre, musk: and the visual arts - 
with friends and collaborators Including 
Falla. DaE and Bunuei; to Sep 21 

Thyssen-Bomemteza Museum . 

■ Tet 34-914-203 944 
Paul Klee (1879-1940): retrospective 
comprising over 100 works. Including 
private and public loans; to Oct 12 

■ MUNICH 

EXHIBITION 
Ha us der Kunst 

Tet 49-89-211270 
Expressionists; the Buchheim 
Collection. Includes works by Ki refiner, 
Schmkft-Ftoltluff, Corinth, Beckmann 
and Kokoschka, as well as early 

watercotours and graphics by Dlx and 
Grosz; to Oct 18 

■ NEW YORK 

-CONCERTS ' 

Alice Tufly Hail, Lincoln Center 
Tet 1-212-875 5050 
wwwJlncalncentair.org 

• Emperor Siring Quartet in works by ' 
Haydn; Aug 4, 5 

• Takacs Quartet in works by Haydn; 
Aug T, 2 

• Wind Soloists of the Chamber 
Orchestra of Europe: in works by 
Mozart, Beethoven and Hummel; Aug 2 

Avery Fisher HaB, Lincoln Center 
Tel: 1-212-875 5030 
www.6ncdkicenter.brg 

• Idomeneo: by Mozart Concert 
performance by the Mostly Mozart 
Festival Orchestra, conducted by 
Gerard Schwarz. With the Riverside 


Choral Society and soloists including 
Angelika Kkchschlagen Aug 1 

• Mostly Mozart Festival Orchestra: 
conducted by Louis Langree in works 
by Haydn and Mozart With violin 
soloist Joshua .Bell and piano soloist 
Leif Ove Andsnes; Aug 4, 5 

• Orchestra of the Age of 
Enlightenment American debut 
conducted by Paul Daniel Programme 
of works by Chopin and Mozart With 
piano soloist Emanuel Ax; Aug 3 

EXHIBITIONS 
Guggenheim Museum 

Tel: 1-212-423 3500 
www.guggenheim.org 

• Peggy Guggenheim: A Centennial 
Celebration. To mark the 100th 
.anniversary of Peggy Guggenheim's 
birth, the museum has organised a 
display of paintings and sculptures 
from her coflection, one of the most 
impressive of all 20th century art 
collections: The exhibition" also features 
photographs, personal belongings, and 
selected pages from her visitors' books 
in Venice; to Sep 2 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Tet 1-212-879 5500 
www.metmuseum.mg 

• Louis Comfort Tiffany, celebrating 
the 150th anniversary of the artist's 
birth, this exhibition, drawn from the 
museum's collection. Indudes 
leaded-glass windows and lamps, 
vases, furniture, enamels and jewellery. 
A selection of drawings will also be on 
efisplay; to Jan 1 

• Sir Edward Burne-Jones: first 
American exhibition devoted to the 
19th-century British artist, comprising 
more than 200 works, including 
tapestries and jewellery as well as 
paintings, to Sep 6 

• The Resonant Image: Uses of 
Tradition in Japanese Art. Indudes 
paintings, prints, ceramics, lacquers 
and textiles, from the collection and 
with loans from American museums; to 
Sep 27 

Museum of Modem Art 

Tel: 1-212-708 9480 
www.moma.org 

• AJeksander Rodchenko (1891-1956): 
first major US retrospective of the 
most important Russian artist of the 
period fallowing the 1917 revolution. 

The show presents 300 works created 
between 1915 and 1939; to Oct 8 

• Bonnard: (1867-1947): transferring 
from London's Tate Gallery, this major 
retrospective; focusing on works 
produced between the 1890s and 
1940s, presents the artist as a major 
modem painter; to Oct 1 

• Love Forever - Yayoi Kusama, 
1958-1968: display of works by the 
Japanese artist (b.1929), who came to 
prominence in the late 1950s - while 
living and working In New York - with a 
series of large-scale monochromatic 
paintings called Infinity Nets; to Sep 22 

.1 PARIS 

EXHIBITIONS 

Centre Georges Pompidou 
Tel: 33-1-4478 1275 
www.crmD-gp.fr 

Max Ernst Sculptures, mafaons et 
paysages. Around 100 sculptures and 
paintings by the German-bom artist 
(1891-1976); to Aug 17 

Jeu de Paume 

Tet 33-1-4703 1250 
in defiance of painting: ‘ Je ne peine 
pas, je doue mes tableaux’, wrote Kurt 
Schwitters. This century has seen 
many artists forsake their brushes in 
favour of a variety of other implements. 
Burri, Fontana and Arman are some of 
the artists represented in this 
exhibition, which proposes to explore 
this dimension of painting; to Aug 30 

Musfe ePArt Modems dels VOIede 
Paris 

Tet 33-1-5367 4000 
La Collection du Centres Georges 
Pompidou: 200 works from the Mus6e 
national d’art mod erne will be 
displayed here in three sections during 
the period of the Centre’s renovation, 
to Sep 13. 

Mus4e cfa Louvre 


Tel: 33-1-4020 5151 
www.louvre.fr 

• Astronomy and Astrology in the 
Islamic World: display of instruments 
developed by Arab astronomers 
between the 8th and 15th centuries, 
shown alongside a selection of 
everyday arid religious objects 
decorated with astrological designs; to 
Sep 21 

• Bassano and His Sons: works by 
the Venetian pain ter Jacopo Bassano 
(1510-1592) and hts sons, with whom 
he established a very successful 
workshop; to Sep 21 

■ PORTO ALEGRE 

EXHIBITION 

Various venues 1 

I Mercosur Biennial of Visual Arts: 
retrospective of Latin American art 
comprising works by 200 artists. Held 
in 11 locations around the city, the 
works are grouped under ttvee 
headings: Constructive, Political and 
Cartographic; to Nov 30 

■ PRAGUE 

EXHIBITION 
Galerie Rudolfmum 

Cindy Sherman: retrospective tracing 
the New York-based artist's 
development from the 1970s to the 
present Consisting of 156 works, this 
show presents selections from each of 
her major series, including Untitled Film 
Stills (1977-80), Centrefolds (1981) and 
Fairy Tates (1985); to Aug 23 

■ SALZBURG 

OPERA 

Salzburg Festival 
Tet 43-662-844501 

• Die Entfuhaing Aus Dem Seraii: by 
Mozart. Conducted by Marc Minkowski 
in a staging by Francois Abou Salem. 
Cast includes Akram Tillawi. With the 

' Mozart Orchestra of Salzburg; Aug 2, 7 

• Aufatieg und FaH der Stadt 
Mahagonny: by Weill. Conducted by 
Dennis Russell Davies in a staging by 
Peter Zadek, with sets by Richard 
Peduzzi. Cast includes Dame 
Gwynneth Jones and Wilbur Pauley. 
With the Vienna Radio Symphony 
Orchestra; Grosses Festsptelhaus: 

Aug 5 

• Katya Kabanova: by Jan&ek. 
Conducted by Syfvain Cambreling in a 
staging by Christoph Marthaier, with 
designs by Anna Viebrock. With the 
Czech Philharmonic; KJeines 
Festsptelhaus; Aug 1. 4. 6 

THEATRE 
Salzburg Festival 
Tet 43-662-844501 

• "Soon': by Hal Hartley, with music 
by Hal Hartley and Jim Coleman, and 
sets and costumes by Steve 
Rosenzweig. Co-production with 
deSingel. Antwerp; Pemer Insei; Aug 1. 

4.5.7 

• Danton's Death: by Buchner. New, 
co-production with the Berliner 
Ensemble, directed and designed by 
Robert Wilson, with costumes by Frida 
Parmeggiani; Landestheater; Aug 3, 4, 

6.7 

■ SANTA FE 

OPERA 

Santa Fe Opera 
Tel: 1-505-986 5900 
www.santafeopera.org 
% A Dream Play. American premiere 
of Ingvar Lid holm’s opera based on 
Strindberg's play. Opens on August 
1 st conducted by Hal France in his 
SFO debut. The director is Colin 
Graham; Aug 1. 5 

• Beatrice and Benedict: by Berlioz. 
New production directed by Tim Albery 
and designed by Jennifer Tipton. The 
conductor is Edo do Waart; Aug 6 


and piano soloist Andte Watts; Shed; 
Aug 2 

• Boston Symphony Orchestra: and 
Tanglewood Music Center Orchestra 
conducted by Seiji Ozawa. John 
Williams and Keith Lockhart in a 
programme including Tchaikovsky's 
1812 overture. Fireworks follow the 
concert; Shed; Aug 4 

■ TOKYO 

CONCERTS 
Suntory Hall 
Tel: 81-3-3584 9999 

• Japan Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra: conducted by Sachio 
Fujioka in works by Rossini, Smetana 
and Beethoven; Aug 1 

• Tokyo Metropolitan Symphony 
Orchestra: conducted by Naoto 
Ohtomo in works by AHv6n, Rodrigo 
and Sibelius; Aug 2 

DANCE 

Orchard Hall, Bunkamura 
Tel: 81-3-3477 9999 

• National Ballet of Spain; Aug 1, 2 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum of Contemporary Art 
Tel: 81-3-5245 4111 
At the End of the Century: One 
Hundred Years of Architecture. Touring 
exhibition reflecting on a century of 
dramatic change, from early 20th 
century colonial architecture through 
modernism and the Bauhaus to the 
rise of theory and skyscrapers. The 
installation is designed by Frank O 
Gehry; to Sep 6 

■ TORONTO 

EXHIBITIONS 

Art Gallery of Ontario 

Tel : 1-416-979 6656 

The Courtaiild Collection: 81 works on 

loan from London by artists including 

Manet, Degas, Monet, Renoir and 

Cezanne. Highlights include Manet's Le 

ddjeuner sur I'herbe; to Sep 20 


■ TANGLEWOOD 

CONCERTS 
Tanglewood Festival 
Tel: 1-617-931 2000 
• Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
conducted by James DePreist in works 
by Bernstein, SaJnt-SaSns and Brahms. 
With mezzo-soprano Florence Qulvar 


Royal Ontario Museum 
Tel: 1-416-586 8000 

• A Grand Design: The Art of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. North 
American tour of selected objects from 
the V&A's collection. Consists of 250 
works of art ranging from Leonardo da 
Vinci's notebooks to shoes by Vivienne 
Westwood, presented in sections 
which address changes in the 
institution's collecting policy. The 
exhibition arrives from Boston and 
transfers to Texas in October to Sep 
13 

■ VERONA 

OPERA 

Arena cC Verona 

Tel: 39-045-800 5151 
www.arena.it 

• Un BaMo in Maschera: by Verdi 
New production by Giuliano Montaldo 
with sets by Luciano Ricceri. 

Conducted by Daniel Oren (Angelo 
Campori on Aug 26). Maria Guleghina 
sings on 24 Jul; Aug 6 

■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITIONS 
National Gafiery of Art 
Tet 1-202-7374215 
www.nga.gov 

• Artists and the Avant-Garde Theater 
in Paris: exhibition exploring the 
dynamic relationship between the 
visual and performing arts which 
developed in Paris in the 1880s and 
1890s; to Sep 7 

• Mark Rothko: major retrospective of 
the American abstract artist including 
loans from Europe and Japan. The 100 
works on display encompass all 
phases of Rothko's career, from the 
late 1920s to 1970, with an emphasis 
placed on the so-called surrealist aid 
classic periods. The show will travel to 
New York and then Paris; 

to Aug 16 

Arte Guide by Susanna Rustin 
e-mail: susanna.rastin©ft.com 
Additional listings supplied by 
ArtBase tel: 31-20-664 6441 
e-mail: artbaseQpi.net 
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Weekend Investor 


Wall Street 

Getting it right 
on the buttons 

John Anthers seeks some explanations for 
the Dow's recent erratic behaviour 


F orensics have been 
in the news this 
week. As President 
Clinton's troubles 
have reared back into the 
public consciousness, the lat- 
est unconfirmed reports are 
that there are definite clues 
for "smoking guns”, in 
Washingtonian parlance) 
about his alleged relation- 
ship with Monica Lewinsky. 

Nobody (apart, presum- 
ably. from the president and 
Lewinsky) knows what hap- 
pened between them. But 
that has not stopped every 
political pundit in the coun- 
try from weighing in with 
their views, which often are 
flatly contradictory. 

The same goes for the mar- 
ket. The renewed political 
uncertainty in the US 
appears not to have had a 
significant impact on stocks. 
But politics further away, in 
Tokyo, have had a greater 
effect 

US markets have dipped 
sharply over the past two 
weeks. The Dow Jones 
Industrial Average fell more 
than 400 points last week 
and dropped further before 
rallying on Monday. 

It then fell more than 200 
points on Tuesday before 
staging a partial recovery. 
Hating been 9.337.97 at the 
start of last week, its lowest 
dose was 8914.96 before bob- 
bing back above 9.000. 

Wall Street detectives 
have two separate explana- 
tions for this behaviour. One 
is that it marks the start of a 
secular bear market. This is 
the view expressed by Bar- 
ton Biggs, global market 
strategist at Morgan Stanley 
Dean Witter. He sees the 
market going down by 20 or 
30 per cent over the next few 
months. 

For him, Japan holds the 
key to the future. Will it 
take the radical moves nec- 
essary to restore confidence 
in its banking system? The 
political appointments of the 
past week provided the vital 
clue for Biggs. "Japan's elec- 
tion of Keiao Obuchi appears 
to be a negative develop- 
ment Tor Japan, Asia, and 
the world. The Asian econo- 
mies are much worse than 
most people should recog- 
nise. and they should con- 
tinue to deteriorate." 

The rival view is that 
stocks are in a "trading 
range" following a rally - 
the view held by Abby 
Joseph Cohen at Goldman 
Sachs. On her analysis, the 


The market gets rammer 
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market Is fully valued 
(although not overpriced). 
This makes sharp fluctua- 
tions more- Likely, since 
investors need to be con- 
vinced that shares are worth 
buying at their prevailing 
price. 

Her own exhibit is a cardi- 
gan. When such a garment is 
purchased at a discount, she 
says, the buyer is not terri- 
bly concerned whether all 
the buttons are in place. But 
when It is bought at full 
price, “the buyer is careful 
to check whether all the but- 
tons are carefully sewn on”. 
The consequence, she says, 
is that "overall stock-price 
volatility rises, as does 
investor selectivity by sector 
and individual security”. 

On her analysis, the three 
“buttons" that investors 
should check are corporate 
earnings figures, the likely 
direction of interest rates, 
and the effect of the Asian 
economy. 

In one significant point of 
agreement with the bearish 
Biggs, she says Asia is the 
most serious button - and 
admits Goldman Sachs' 
model has assumed that 
Asian economies will stabi- 
lise In the second half of this 
year. 

The reaction to corporate 
earnings announcements for 
the second quarter appear to 
bear out Cohen’s cardigan 
analogy. Several blue chip 
companies that made 
announcements barely dif- 
ferent from expectations saw 
sharp reactions in their 
share price - notably Ameri- 
can Express, which gained 
on Monday, and Procter & 
Gamble, which tumbled on 
Thursday. 


Overall, though, wa rn in g s 
are not growing at a rate 
which can sustain a further 
rally. Most companies have 
announced better earnings 
than expected, but this could 
be misleading. 

According to First Call. 

analysts six months ago 
were looking for annual 
profit growth for Standard & 
Poor's 500 companies of 12.9 
per cent for this quarter. 
But, by the beginning of this 
month, predicted profits 
gro wth had slipped to 
1.3 per cent - a massive 
downgrading of expectations 
which, perversely, coincided 
with a rally in share 
prices. 

The most frightening piece 
of evidence in favour of the 
bears, however, comes from 
smaller companies. By mid- 
week. the Russell 2.000 index 
of smaller companies had 
slipped to 426.19, more than 
2 per cent below its 436.12 
level at the beginning of the 
year. By comparison the 
S&P 500. for all the choppi- 
ness of the past few weeks, 
is still up more than 15 per 
cent for the year. 

Increasingly, the market is 
being led by a small group of 
Large-cap stocks, which the 
market hopes will weather 
the Aslan crisis. There is no 
“smoking gun”, but this is 
damaging - circumstantial evi- 
dence that US equities will 
not be gaining much for the 
rest of the year. 

Dow Jones Ind Average 

Monday 932834 + 9038 

Tuesday 8,934.70 - S3.46 

Wednesday 8314.96 - 1932 
Thursday 9.02635 + 11139 
Fnday 
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Squeezed and squirming 

Is worse to come for industry? asks Philip Coggan 


A way with the MPC, 
bring on the PCM - 
the body for the 
Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Manufacturers, it Is 
time that someone took 
charity on Britain’s harassed 
industrialists before they 
reach endangered species 
status. 

Next week, the manufac- 
turers’ natural predators, 
otherwise known as the nine 
members of the Bank of 
England’s monetary policy 
committee (MPC). sit down 
to discuss interest rate pol- 
icy. This week, though, the 
Confederation of British 
Industry survey revealed 
that the MPCs prey is about 
as happy as a herd of zebras 
in Jurassic Park. Pessimists 
outweigh optimists by 44 
percentage points, the worst 
result for the survey since 
January 1991. 

The data on export confi- 
dence has been worse only 
once - during the recession 
of 1980. According to Michael 
Saunders, at Salomon Smith 
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Barney: “These readings 
support the view that the 
economy will continue to 
slow more sharply than the 
consensus expects. Business 
confidence has fallen this far 
(or further) in only three 
periods in the past 25 years. 
Each time, this coincided 
with the overall economy 
foiling into recession.” 

So, win the MPC take pity 
on the beleaguered industri- 
alists? Not necessarily. The 
growth of average earnings, 
which the committee cited 
as one of the factors behind 
the quarter-paint rate rise in 
June, remains well above 5 
per cent. Sterling, which has 
been restraining inflation by 
keeping impart prices sub- 
dued, has dropped back 
towards DM230. 

Of 34 economists polled by 
Reuters, only seven put the 
chance of a rate rise at more 
than 5050, while two ranked 
the prospect as evens. That 
plight inspire confidence - 
unless you recall that a simi- 
lar poll in June found only 




two out of 27 experts predict- 
ing that month's rate rise 
correctly. 

The odd thing is that, 
while the Bank battles 
bravely against inflationary 
pressures, much of the rest 
of the world is worrying 
about deflation. Indeed, 
Japan's new finance minis- 
ter, Kilchi Miyazawa, faced 
with an ailing financial sys- 
tem. a moribund economy 
and a weak currency, would 
probably be only too happy 
to switch places with his 
British counterpart, Gordon 
Brown. 

Asia's problems appear no 
nearer a solution and con- 
tinue to pose a threat to 
prosperity in the rest of the 
world. The phenomenal bull 
run in global stock markets 
has stalled a bit over the 
past couple of weeks as 
investors have begun to 
worry that US and European 
companies will find it diffi- 
cult to meet some optimistic 
estimates for earnings 
growth. 
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It’s bad now but the Bank could make it worse T«*»aph Pun l*w 
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All this has made it very 
difficult for the UK market 
to make progress and the 
FTSE 100 index subsided 
once again yesterday. 
dropping 73.7 points to 
5,837. 

The graph shows clearly 
that Footsie has been stuck 
in a trading range of 5,700 to 
6,180 since the beginning of 
ApriL It has squeezed In an 
all-time high in recent weeks 

- the 6.179 close on July 20 - 
but has proved unable to 
sustain a level above 6,000 
for very long. 

Essentially, the market 
has been caught between its 
fundamental strengths - a 
strong liquidity position and 
what, by recent historical 
standards, are low gilt yields 

- and worries about the 
prospect or interest rate rises 
and the threat to economic 
and corporate earnings 
growth. Individual compa- 
nies that fail to meet the 
market's expectations are 
seeing their share prices 
hammered - whether it be 
the Dutch chemicals group 
Akzo Nobel or Lloyds TSB. 

It is also worth noting that 
the market’s inability to 
break decisively into new 
ground followed the all-time 
low set by the dividend yield 
on the All-Share late in 
March. The previous lows of 
235 per emit - set in 1972 
and 1987 - have been sur- 
passed but the yield has yet 
to fall below 2.7 per cent. 
Each time it gets close, the 
market drops. 

Dividends are a somewhat 
neglected measure of valua- 
tion these days. Who cares 
about an income of 3 per 
cent or so when the market 
is delivering double-digit 


capital gains each year, and 
when companies are using 
their spare cash to buy back 
their shares? But the corpo- 
rate sector’s financial posi- 
tion moved recently into def- 
icit and. with profit growth 
under threat, the pace of 
buy-backs could start to 
slip. 

Dividends m3y start to 
matter again. Reinvested 
dividends have provided 
two-thirds of all the returns 
from share ownership over 
the past 80 years. In fact, the 
nominal pace of dividend 
growth has slipped quite 
alarmingly in recent 
months. At end -June, it was 
just 13 per cent. 

T he good news is that 
this headline figure 
overstates the prob- 
lem dramatically. 
BT Alex Brown points out 
that, Following the tax 
changes in Gordon Brown's 
1997 Budget, many compa- 
nies have opted to pay out 
foreign income dividends 
(FIDs) to shareholders. 

FZDs. which do not carry a 
tax credit, distort down- 
wards the gross dividend 
yield calculated for the AU- 
Sbare index. If you adjust for 
this factor. BT Alex Brown 
reckons that dividend 
growth has been a much 
more healthy 5.9 per cent. 

Nevertheless, if you are an 
income-seeking investor, you 
have a difficult choice. 
Short-term interest rates are 
7.5 per cent. If you switch 
into dividends, your income 
drops to 2.8 per cent and. at 
6 per cent annual growth, it 
would take 17 years for your 
return to catch up. 
philip. coggaruuFT. com 


Barry Riley 

Into the Scilly season 

Fifteen months on, just what has Labour achieved? 


t 



A s New Labour’s leaders 
head off to their villas 
in Tuscany, it seems a 
good moment to assess 
I the government's performance 
! after 15 months in power. 

No, this should not be 
confused with the 100-page 
propaganda brochure that has 
appeared in Whitehall; my 
version is shorter and 
independent, and focused on the 
investment aspects. 

My pre-Labour fears and hopes 
were set out in an article in 
February last year. I feared an 
attack on dividends, and this 
duly came with the early 
withdrawal of tax credits. 

On the other hand, the middle 
classes have got off rather 
lightly so for in terms of income 
tax with even personal equity 
plans given an extra lease of life. 
Rises in taxes were inevitable, 
but this was done mostly 
through the back door of 
dividend and windfall taxes - 
unwisely, as it has turned out, 
because the consumer boom has 
continued unhampered for too 
long. 

I assumed New Labour’s 
growth fixation would be 
reflected in new capital 
investment incentives but 
oddly, the burden of new taxes 
has been loaded on to business. 
Equally unpredictable was the 
decision to shift control of 
monetary policy to the Bank of 
England. 

Investors, I then concluded, 
should emphasise international 
growth. So for. however, the UK 
equity market has actually 
outperformed the World ex UK 
index by 4 per cent although the 


collapse of Japan and the Asian 
tigers accounts for this. The UK 
has underperformed the US 
market by 8 per cent in 15 
months, and has lagged 
continental Europe by a more 
substantial 17 per cent 
Among the sectors, regulated 
utilities such as telecommu- 
nications and gas distribution 
have excelled, while electricity, 
water and transport have all 
done much better than average. 


Who would have tipped British 
Energy, BG (the former British 
Gas), Rail track and Stagecoach 
to be among the seven 
best-performing Footsie stacks 
under Labour? 

Moreover, favourite Old 
Labour sectors such as 
en gine ering, chwnioais and 
construction and property have 
shown little or no growth In a 
strong bull market environment 
Political risks were perhaps 
overstated ahead of the election. 
Anyway, global forces have been 
much more important and these 
may well determine the fate of 
the Labour government’s 
ambitions. Gordon Brown, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, has 
a fixed agenda which he might 
find very hard to reconcile with 
a turbulent environment 
There are echoes - only fairly 
mild ones so far, fortunately - of 
the dogmatism that affli cted the 
Labour government of 1964-70 
when another G. Brown (George) 


attempted to jerk the economy 
into a higher growth mode 
through a National Plan. Alas, 
the economy slowed sharply 
between 1964 and 1966 and the 
trade gap widened, creating a 
recurrent sterling crisis that was 
resolved only by the devaluation 
of 1967. 

Today, we would say that in 
1965 and 1966 the economy was 
being run much too far above 
nan-infiationary capacity, with 


unemployment at only 1.4 per 
cent. That was not Old Labour's 
perception at the £tmt» but. 
inflation accelerated from 3.6 to 
more than 6 per cent by 1969. 

Now, the British economy is 
liable to be affected by this 
year’s sharp slowdown in global 
growth (from 4 to 2.5 per cent) 
and, once again, the trade 
balance is worsening rapidly. 

The Bank's monetary policy 
committee - now responsible for 
setting interest rates - will 
probably judge (perhaps next 
week) that the economy is agnin 
being pushed too aggressively, 

with unemployment at 43 per 
emit. So far, inflation has risen 

from 2.6 to 3.7 per cent. 

In Tuscany, over a glass or 
two of Chianti Classico beside 
the swimming pool, all this 
might not seem too bad on 
balance. Afro- all. inquiries 
among the locals will reveal tha t 
Italy’s headlong dash into the 
euro has left it with inflation of 


only 1.8 per cent but a 
temporarily stalled economy and 
a 12 per cent unemployment 
rate. 

The UK has been wiser to keep 
its options open: it has been able 
to benefit from a fail in 10- year 
gilt-edged yields from 7.4 to 5.8 
per cent since Labour was 
elected, and yet tighten 
monetary policy by 1.5 
percentage points. 

Two consequences of that 
waiting game, however, have 
been the wayward behaviour of 
sterling and the cries of pain 
from exporting industry. 
Business confidence, according 
to this week’s CRT industrial 
trends survey, is at its weakest 
since the depths of the 1991 
recession. Plant and machinery 
investment intentions have 
dived dramatically in 12 months, 
fro® an eight-year high to a 
seven-year low. So much for 
New Labour's investment-led 
ideas for lifting the economic 
growth rate. 

The Big Decision on the euro 
remains outstanding. The 
strategy m i g ht well be to inch 
quietly towards monetary union 
and then, at last, declare it a fait 
accompli. How. though, to 
converge the UK's aberrant 
cycle with that of Euroland? As 
the public spending plans are 
rolled out, it seems likely that 
not all the middle-class tax 
blows have yet fallen, for all 
Tony Blair's income-tax 
assurances on Thursday. 

For the rest of us. the dreamy 
Tuscan hills may have to wait: 
perhaps, like Harold Wilson of 
old, we could try the cheaper 
Scilly Isles. 


I According to the CBI, business 
confidence is at its lowest since 
the depths of the 1991 recession 


For an interactive guide to personal finance, visit http://www.FTQuicken.co.dk- 
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Directors' Dealings 


Geoffrey Finlay, appointed 
in February as chief exeat 
tive of Kewili Systems, a 
software company,- bought 
10,000 shares at 1130p last 
week. The shares have out- 
performed the market by 
more than 42 per cent this 
year and are at an all-time 
high- . \y- 

□ Donald Mackenzie, a nan- 
executive director, led the 
way as three board members 
at troubled garden equip-, 
ment company Hozelock 
bought shares worth more 
than £120,000. Mackenzie 


acquired 40,000 at 247p. This 
summer's dismal weather 
has been blamed far the poor 
performance of many compa- 
nies producing outdoor let- 
sure equipment 
□ Two directors at Seton 
Scholl ; Healthcare were 
responsible for one . of the 
week's Triggest sales. Nor- 
man SteHer,. non-executive 
chairman. : sold ' 759,000 
shares while Dimo George, 
deputy chief executive, dis- 
posed of 25,000. Both deals 
were at 785p. 


P arc Group, a Dublin- 
based company that 
supplies pilots 

under contract to 
commercial airlines, is to list 
on the London Dublin 

stock exchanges in Septem- 
ber through a placing valu- 
ing it at about l£40m 
(£XL8m). 

Founded in 1975, Parc 
employs 430 pilots. It places 
them with scheduled and 
charter air! mas around the* 
wurid, including Britannia of 
the UK, Japanese Airlines 
and SAS of Scandinavia. 
Parc was a subsufizoy of Aar 
r.lngns, the major Irish car- 
rier, until 1995 when it was 
bOU8ht by tiS TmmagPTnftnt 

team in a deal worth 

. I£13.5m. 

Mercury Asset Manage-' 
ment, which backed the 
management buyout, is 
expected to sell about half 
its 49 per cent stake, which 
would be valued at about 
I£20m by the placing- Two 


directors of Parc, including 
Peter Keenan, the chief exec- 
utive, hold 25 per cent worth 
about IElQm. The remaining 
shares are held by the other 
employees. 

D Hidden Hearing, the hear- 
ing aid dispenser, is to float 
on the stock market via a 
placing which values the 
company at £31.2m. The 
group said it would use the 
£9m raised to expand its 
British and overseas 
operations by targeted acqui- 
sitions in new and ««rigting 
territories. 

Michael Sutcliffe, chief 
executive, said be believed 
that demand for hearing aids 
would ' increase- -sharply ■ 
across . Europe as smaller 
designs made the product 
more acceptable, and the 
incidence of hearing prob- 
lems among younger people 
increased. Williams de Broe 
is broker to the Issue. 
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Restructuring at Lloyd's of 
Lohdan has led 'to the crem- 
ation of the third largest 
underwriting group at the 
historic insurance market 
The privately owned Murray 
Lawrence, a long-established 
underwriting agency, has 
merged with Angerstein, a 
new-etyle corporate capital 
provider. 

-The unnamed company' 
win have capacity under 
management - the amount - 
of business that Lloyd’s can 


underwrite in premium 
■in come - of £644m. 

□ WPP, the UK marketing 
services group, is to invest 
£L03m and take a 20 per cent 
holding in Asatsu, Japan's 
third largest advertising 
agency. 

The Japanese group will 
take , a reciprocal stake in 
WPP, giving it 3 to 4 per cent 
of the UK group’s, shares. 
Most of Japan's consumer 
companies use both domes- 
tic nod foreign agencies. 


In the Pink 


Don’t go for brokers in 
August, go shopping 

It's still a fine month for shares, but with difficult 
choices to make, writes David Schwartz 


T he UK stock mar- 
ket rocketed 
ahead by 5 per 
cent in the first 
three weeks of 
July, hitting an all-time 
high on July 20. A sudden 
reversal took back most of 
those gains in just three 
trading days. Many inves- 
tors find unpredictable 
swings of this size quite 
unnerving because of their 
suddenness and velocity. 

For those who wonder 
what lies ahead, history pro- 
vides a useful perspectiva 
Past treads suggest low 
odds that shares will perma- 
nently surpass their recent 
all-time high is the next few 
months. A useful clue is 
provided by the sharp rally 
the UK had from December 
to April. 

There have been a num- 
ber of other strong Decem- 
ber-Aprii advances in recent 
decades that raised prices 
by 15 to 25 per cent. But 
while the economic circum- 
stances surrounding these 
advances were quite differ- 
ent, a single common ele- 
ment linked each - the rally 
ran out of steam during the 
succeeding six months. 

Prices rarely dropped in a 
straight line from May to 
October. Most zigzagged 
before reaching their low. 
There were also a few 
instances when prices rose 
a fraction by the end of 
October, but each of those 
occasional advances was 
weak. 

The best of the group was 
in 1988, when shares rose by 
just 4 per cent in the six 
months that followed a 
strong December- April 
rally. 

This trend is particularly 
pertinent now because July 
20’s all-time peak was 4 per 
cent above April’s closing 
price. Assuming the UK 
stock market follows past 
trends, shares are unlikely 


to surpass this peak perma- 
nently before the start of 
winter, at the earliest. 

But If shares arc destined 
to test their recent high 
again over the next few 
months, history suggests 
this is most likely in 
August. Prices rise m seven 
out of 10 Augusts, a trend 
that has run since the first 
world war. 

Investors who have been 
conditioned to “Sell in May 
and go away. Don't come 
bade to St Ledger's day" are 
often surprised to learn that 
August is a fine month in 
which to hold shares. Hap 


dally likely following an 
August rally. There were 
more than a dozen occa- 
sions in recent years when 
shares rose 1 to ”, per cent 
during August- The stock 
market fell during Septem- 
ber in must of those years. 

Although prospects for 
the month ahead are quite 
good from a historical per- 
spective. important eco- 
nomic developments can 
easily throw the market nfT 
course. A good example zs 
the retail price index (RPH 
report that is scheduled for 
release in mid-month. 

While inflation affects 


But if shares are destined to test 
their recent high again, history 
suggests this is most likely in 
August Prices rise in seven out of 
10 Augusts, a trend that has run 
since the first world war 


idly, past trends provide a 
hint of even higher-than- 
nonnal odds that prices will 
rise this time round too. 

TTiere have been 34 differ- 
ent years since the 1930s 
when July's final closing 
price was moderately higher 
than its average for the pre- 
vious 52 weeks. For pur- 
poses of this indicator, mod- 
erate means no higher than 
16 per cent above the 52- 
week average. Shares rose 
during August in all but 
two of those years. 

Even though August’s 
prospects are looking good, 
long-term investors who are 
considering an investment 
in the next few weeks have 
a difficult choice to make. 
History shows that UK 
shares often react to August 
price shifts by moving in 
the opposite direction dur- 
ing September. 

This tendency is espe- 


shares throughout the year, 
the correlation between the 
RPI and the stock market 
has become especially 
strong during August in 
recent years. 

There were 11 occasions 
in the past three decades 
when inflation was less 
than 9 per cent and falling 
in August Shares rose 10 
times. 

The single exception was 
in 1992 when the UK was in 
very serious economic diffi- 
culty just before its depar- 
ture from the European 
exchange rate mechanism. 
During the same period, 
prices rose less than half 
the time whenever August's 
headline rate of inflation 
was low, such os now, but 
rising. 

If you allow this trend to 
influence your investment 
riming, keep In mind that 
the stock market often 


anticipates what llis ahead. 
Price swings triggered by- 
good or poor inflation data 
are as likely to occur before 
the RPI data is released as 

oiler. 

The only way tu play this 
trend is to have an accurate 
view of inflation and take 
action near the beginning of 
the month. 

Regardless uf how the 
broad market averages 
behave during August, his- 
tory n -veals there are wide 
differences iu profitability 
amung different UK stuck 
market sectors. Near the top 
erf the August league tables 
are retail chain stores. 

According to Datastream/ 
ICY. which hits monitored 
this sector since 1965. 
shares of chains such as 
Boots. nixons and 
\Y.H. Smith rise in thn<e out 
of four Augusts, one or the 
best records of any UK 
stock market sector. 

Over the long run. chain 
retailers turn in an average 
performance compared with 
other sectors. No out- knows 
for sure why August ts such 
a profitable exception. Julie 
Ramshaw. retail analyst at 
Morgan Stanley Dean Wit- 
ter, thinks savvy investors 
may be accumulating 
shares in August in antici- 
pation of September earn- 
ings reports and the all-im- 
portant fourth quarter, 
when most of the sector's 
profits are earned. 

At the bottom of the pile 
on the August league tables 
are insurance brokers. 
Shares of companies in this 
sector rise less than half the 
time in August. Even worse, 
prices have risen by less 
than the FTSE All-Share 
index in many of the up 
years. No guarantees for 
any single year, of course, 
but brokers are best avoided 
during August. 

■ David Schwartz is a stock 
market historian. 
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I t should be firm but not 
bone-crushing, preferably 
pumped once or twice, and 
should last about three sec- 
onds." said the banker seated 
next to me at a recent dinner 
party. 

“Your web or skin should 
touch my web of skin." This, he 
explained, was how Helga had 
taught him to shake hands. 

"Who's Helga?" I asked, just 
as his cell phone rang. “She's 
it . . . behind the boom." he whis- 
pered. before getting up to go. 
There was no time to ask what 
he meant, bat as he reached oat 
bis hand and pumped mine 
twice. I felt a strange surge of 
faith in small cap stocks. 

I did some reconnaissance and 
found ont that Belga Noyudont 
is head of a company called Exe- 
tiquette. When l reached her by 
phone she was vague about the 
details, but I got the impression 
that she's been around for ever. 

Most big Wall Street banks 
outsource their etiquette to her. 
apparently. They pay tens of 
thousands for Helga’s intensive 
courses and enroll all their new 


True Fiction 


Knives out for sharper etiquette 

Masters of the Universe? Only if you know where to put your marrow spoon, says Holly Finn 


staff on them < except traders - 
they go bowling). After some 
coaxing, she agreed to allow me 
to sit in on a session. 

Once the group is gathered in 
the directors' dining room. 
Helga starts with the handshake 
lesson, tben a slide presentation 
showing how the business world 
is based on power, not chivalry. 
“That doesn't mean you spit in 
the elevator." she tells us. "just 
adopt a gender-neutral style of 
behaviour." 

A man. who I learn was plan- 
ning to be a doctor until he was 
given a subscription to Fortune, 
raises bis hand and says. “Gen- 
der-neutral style of behaviour? I 
don’t see any amoeba pulling 
down six figures a year." 

“Amoeba." says Helga. 


“That's a good segue to our next 
lesson." 

She tells us we should do 40 
per cent outside reading, includ- 
ing books, so we can "sound 
savvy" when we talk to poten- 
tial clients. 

When a muscle-bound triath- 
lete from private client services 
asks how to spell savvy, Helga 
moves on to the next slide. It’s a 
list of Conversation Topics: the 
architecture of Prague, trout 
fishing. Robert Mitcham movies 
- these are all OK. Not OK: 
priests, lactose intolerance, Dar- 
win. 

“Sports are always safe, 
right?" the athlete asks. “Mot 
always," according to Helga. 
"Lap pools, for instance, have 
been linked with dramatically 


higher-than-average household 
rates or cosmetic surgery disas- 
ter. Very tricky topic." 1 think 
we’re all starting to realise that 
finance is a lot more compli- 
cated than we thought. 

Then Helga hosts a practice 
cocktail party. "So. yon want to 
be a Master of the Universe?" 
she says. “Master this." 

Her posture is lamp-post 
perfect as she demonstrates in a 
flash of Index fingers and palm 
how to hold a napkin, dutch a 
plate, and balance a wine glass 
all in one hand. We try it and 
three glasses of chard ormay hit 
the paisley carpet 

"Derivatives are pie compared 
with this," says the man next to 
me, but after two hours most of 
us have it figured out 


Only Ted. who used to work in 
non-profit, is still struggling. 

Dinner Is the real test. We 
have to set our own places. 
Helga helps by telling the group 
that it's like the Black-Scholes 
equation - we just have to keep 
the variables straight. But It's 
so moch subtler, ff you don't 
know where to put the marrow 
spoon, you can kiss that sweet 
bonus goodbye. 

After half an hour. Ted still 
hasn’t straightened out his cut- 
lery. I'm worried for him. 
Finally, Helga walks around the 
table and. standing next to his 
chair, asks politely: "You sure 
you’re up to this?" 

He's torn, yon can tell. "This 
is a tough business. It's up or 
ont,” she says. There’s a long 


pause, then suddenly, silently. 
Ted gets up and walks out. leav- 
ing his knives and forks in dis- 
array behind him. So one says a 
word. 

The first course arrives, 
served by waiters in crisp white 
coats and black bow ties. If 
you’re not attending a proper 
sit-down dinner, Helga is saying, 
always eat before you go out. 

“Why eat your own food when 
you can eat someone else’s?" 
shouts back a banker from the 
telecom group, his mouth full of 
seared tuna. Helga is disap- 
pointed. "As we learned over 
hors d’oeuvres earlier." she 
enunciates clearly, “chewing 
can be a career-limiting move." 

After dessert, we take our lost 
gulps of wine and Helga wishes 


us luck. “Wanna join us for jeiio 
shots?" one of the bankers asks 
me as ihr group i> leaving. 1 see 
Helga shiver in her seat, and I 
decide li) hang luck. 

“Not a good si;: ii." she matters 
“hut 1 can’t control everything.” 

|‘m still a little curious about 
whether writing a thank-you 
note within *4 hours to the per- 
son who got nus a wax on the 
corporate jet would propel my 
thinking career more than. say. 
picking the next Intel. So 1 ask: 
“Does a little courtesy such as 
this really make the difference?" 

“Hey.” "she mi>s. “it's a num- 
bers game. But there’s always 
some guv I taught making head- 
lines." Is that cause and effect. I 
wonder, or just some random 
correlation? 

And anyway . didn't Adam 
Smith say that things go best if 
we just leave people to their 
own dev ices? 

Helga sees I'm confused and, 
brushing away the stray crumbs 
of bread In front. of her, smiles 
knowing!) . "Don’t you see?" 
she says. "I’m the invisible 
hand." 



Arcadia 


T he pursuit of simple. 

pointless pleasure, not 
profit or reputation, 
should be the driving 
force behind the fes- 
tivities that create true carnival. 
It is a force not easily spied in 
Britain. 

Events during Cowes Week, on 
and around the Isle of Wight, 
come close, however. Each after- 
noon. between 6,000 and 7.000 
people are bobbing about on the 
Solent, sailing their hearts out. In 
the evenings, rafted up 10 deep in 
the marina bar. or raucously 
queuing for a glimpse of a restau- 
rant table, they are there for the 
pure Joy of it 

Edging up the packed high 
street on a summer's evening in 
the first week of August t every 
pub packed with raconteurs re- 
living a crowded leeward mark), 
past grondes dames glammed up 
for a club ball, the visiting 


An island of yobbery and snobbery 


The traditional glamour of Cowes Week is being submerged. Keith Wheatley explains why 


yachtsman feels a natural part of 
a world where boats are acknowl- 
edged as essential toys. 

That is tbe traditional Cowes. 
But is it not all a horrible anach- 
ronism: Full of snobbery and in- 
jokes? 

The reality in Cowes Yacht 
Haven, where thousands of sail- 
ors and young locals pack into 
the beer tent and listen to rock 
bands in a sort of Glastonbury- 
sur-Mer, is that there is far more 
yobbery than snobbery. 

Unemployed young people from 
Cowes bate the “yotties" and 
there are often scuffles amid an 
ocean of spilled lager. "Basically, 
the Isle of Wight is economically 
and socially depressed. It's Yob 
Island. There's no sympathy at 
all for people who drift around 
playing ou boats," said one pro- 
fessional international yachts- 


man who lives year-round in 
Cowes. 

"If you want to re-establish 
some degree of decorum and con- 
trol you need to close off the 
Yacht Haven to everyone except 
Cowes Week competitors after 
sunset. Politically, that would be 
impossible. The local councils 
put too much money in for that 
to happen." 

At the highest level, sailors 
and the millionaire owners who 
fund the Grand Prix yachts are 
already voting with their feet. 
Tbe Champagne Mumm Admi- 
ral's Cup. offshore racing's unof- 
ficial world championship, used 
to run alongside Cowes Week 
ever)’ other year. From 1999 it 
will move to early July and miss 
tbe crowds. 

“The thought of having to fight 
my way to the bar for a beer 


through a crowd that has been 
drinking all day is not appeal- 
ing," commented Rod Davis, a 
New Zealand -based professional 
with over 20 years of Admiral's 
Cup experience. 


‘There's no 
sympathy for 
people who 
drift around 
playing 
on boats' 


“The past few Cups have pro- 
gressively resembled tbe Munich 
beer festival rather than a pre- 
mier Ratling event." 

There are contradictory signs 


about tbe future of Cowes Week 
and the town itself. Perhaps one 
should rejoice that democracy 
has come to Cowes. Entries are 
at a vigorously high level. Spon- 
sorship from the Skandia Life 
insurance company keeps the 
cost of running more than 200 
separate races affordable. 

Tbe elite which once gathered 
for cocktails on the castle lawn at 
the Royal Yacht Squadron has 
become a vast crew of partici- 
pants, more likely to be found 
with a can of lager in a disco. 

Does this mean diversity has 
come to Cowes? After all, no tum- 
brils have rattled down from the 
RYS, loaded with blazered types 
ready to be strung up by ordi- 
nary citizens In crew shirts cov- 
ered in logos. Well, not quite. 

“People who join in these tradi- 
tional charades enjoy themselves 


enormously and we feel good 
watching them. That is not to be 
undervalued,’’ former America’s 
Cup skipper Harold Cudrnore 
once observed io me. referring to 
the Monday night Squadron Ball, 
for which tickets are still rare 
and more sought-after than a 
sober bowman. 

"Tbe whole thing has a distinct 
cachet, a certain feeling. It’s a 
form of transferred glamour. ” 

On the other hand. Cowes ts a 
depressed town that needs help 
for most of t be year. The defence 
industries that sustained the 
local economy 30 years ago - 
naval frigates were still built at 
the Souters yard just up the 
Medina river - are in steady 
decline. The sailing industry is 
internationally visible but 
employs very few. 

An economic survey by accoun- 


tants Ernst & Young found that 
Isle of Wight residents are 
roughly 25-30 per cent worse off 
financially tliau their mainland 
cousins. 

Away from the ephemera of 
Coin es Week, most Isle of Wight 
tourists .ire coach- trippers and 
they are becoming fewer. "The 
contrast between the ebullience 
of Cowes Week and the dismal 
economic scene for the rest of the 
year is the most startling insight 
when you come to live in the 
town." said one weekend resident 
who would not be seen dead In 
the place were it not for the 
three-man racing boat he keeps 
almost outside his door. 

Chic Cowes may have gone. 
But Cowes Week is still worth 20 
Healeys. At least the thousands 
of people involved are out on the 
water taking part, not standing 
with a glass and a canape watch- 
ing someone else do it. 




A forgotten monument to 
the ambitions of Joseph 
Stalin lies about 33km 
outside the city of Lviv. 
It is a concrete block half-hidden 
by long grass, sitting astride a 
rusting railway line. 

When Stalin annexed the city 
at the end of the second world 
war and transferred it From east- 
ern Poland to western Ukraine, 
he wanted to ensure that Lviv 
would face east to Kiev and 
Moscow instead of west to War- 
saw. Berlin and Paris. 

His block of concrete was 
placed on the tracks to sever the 
standard European gauge rail 
link, which, until 1939. had con- 
nected Lviv to western Europe. 

Russian broad gauge lines, 
which were used throughout the 
Soviet Union, were laid in place 
of the old tracks and. since 1945. 
trains from the west to Lviv have 
had to stop at the former Soviet 
Union border TQkm away to have 
their wheels changed in a labori- 
ous process involving cranes, 
lifts and strong-armed men with 
crowbars. The two lines - the old 
Ei* lean gauge line and the new 
bi\#— I-gauge Soviet-era one - 
then run side by side for about 
30km until they reach the con- 
crete. 

Vasyl Kuibida, the 40-year-old 
mayor of Lviv, would like to 


Metropolis 


An end to the buffer mentality 


The mayor of Lviv in Ukraine wants his city to be an east- west crossroads, writes Stefan Wagstyl 


demolish Stalin's block and 
rebuild the original narrow-gauge 
railway. “1 want to turn back to 
Europe and regain the position 
this city had before 1939. It was 
the cultural, scientific and com- 
mercial capital of this region. It 
can play this role again." 

He dreams of a modem interna- 
tional railway station of steel and 
glass in Lviv, where passengers 
could change trains in comfort 
from the European gauge to 
broad-gauge lines instead of sit- 
ting about In stuff)’ waiting- 
rooms at the frontier for three 
hours and more. 

A poet with published works to 
his name, Kuibida says: "Lviv 
lies at the crossroads of east and 
west. It used to be an open place 
for people to come from far away. 
We want it to be like this again." 

Kuibida believes in the value of 
Lviv's inheritance. The city is no 
ordinary trading post of the east 
European plains. For centuries, 
first under Polish and later Habs- 


burg rule. It was the meeting 
point of western and eastern 
Christendom, where traders gath- 
ered from as far afield as Spain 
and Siberia. Its streets echoed to 
a multitude of languages, includ- 
ing Polish, Ukrainian, Yiddish. 
German, Russian and Armenian- 

Even today, the dilapidated 
buildings bear witness to the 
wealth and power accumulated 
in pre-war Lviv. Examples of 
Gothic, Renaissance, Baroque. 
Rococo and Art Nouveau stand 
side by side in the cobbled streets 
of the historic centre. 

Miraculously, most of Lviv 
escaped wartime damage by 
either Russians or Germans and 
was also spared from tbe Com- 
munist reconstruction foisted. on 
other cities of the Soviet empire. 
There are no palaces of culture to 
block the views of the ancient 
churches. Instead, Lviv suffers 
from benign neglect, which resto- 
ration is only now beginning to 

tackle. 


The newly renovated Opera 
and Ballet Theatre, a 19th cen- 
tury riot of gilded cherubs, fres- 
coes and chandeliers, gives a hint 
of how Lviv might have looked in 
its early 20th century heyday. 


Lviv used to 
be an open 
place for 
people to 
come from 
far away 


Elsewhere, the city centre dis- 
plays no such grandeur: many 
doors and windows have been 
left unpainted for more than 50 
years. 

Lviv’s pre-war population was 
virtually obliterated by death and 
deportation. Before 1939, the 

town had a Polish majority with 


a large Jewish minority and 
smaller communities, most nota- 
bly the Ukrainians, with a smat- 
tering of Germans, Austrians. 
Hungarians. Czechs and Armen- 
ians. 

The Jews were annihilated by 
the Nazis. Many Poles were also 
billed and many more were 
deported by the Russians. Today. 
Ukrainians dominate, with a size- 
able minority of Russians, origi- 
nally transferred to help ensure 
local loyalty to the Communist 
motherland. 

Some 10.000 Poles remain, care- 
fully fostering their language like 
refugees from a different age. A 
handful of Jews have opened a 
synagogue 

The city is a crucible of Ukrai- 
nian national culture. Politicians 
from Lviv led the campaign for 
Ukraine to split from Russia in 
1991 and establish its indepen- 
dence. 

The aim now is to turn the 
whole of Ukraine to face west 


again. Rebuilding Lviv’s links 
with the west at the expense of 
the rest of the country would be 
a pointless exercise for then). 

As Kuibida says: “Ukraine is 
looking now to the EU Tor Us 
future. We would like to build n 
common European home." 

He acknowledges that it will 
take more than a new railway to 
build that home - and that funds 
are short even for the tracks, let 
alone a railway station. 

Without more jobs the city can- 
not hope to generate the money 
be needs. The ugly Industrial 
plants on the city's outskirts, 
which once produced vehicles, 
televisions and military equip- 
ment for the Sonet Union, are 
now half-empty. 

At the Laz factory in Lviv, once 
the biggest bus plant east of Ger- 
many. output has fallen from 
M ,000 vehicles a i’ear to fewer 
than 1.000. The 5.000 workers 
have not been paid for inonihs. 
There was uproar recently when 


private hus operators in the city 
bought French-made Peugeot s 
instead of Laz vehicles. 

Kuibida wants to attract for- 
eign capital to these ageing facto- 
ries. But he has more hope of 
developing the city's sendees, 
including tourism. Lviv has more 
than 2 d Soviet-style hotels, built 
when the city attracted thou- 
sands of tourists from the former 
Soviet Union. 

“It was the only western city in 
the Soviet Union. The only west- 
ern city most Soviet citizens 
could visit, ’■ says Kuibida. Today, 
he would like to follow Prague. 
Budapest and Krakow In drawing 
in high-spending western tour- 
ists. 

And for that he wants a new 
railway. “Just imuginc." hi* says, 
"gelling on a train in Paris and 
Pitting off in Lviv. You roulri do 
this before 1939. 1 want people w 
be able to do that again." 

It will nut happen LnsLmtly. 
But the very fact that such an 
enterprise is being mooted with 
such enthusiasm is a significant 
pointer fur the future. 
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Chess No 1242: 1 g4! N*q4? a Nxq4 
3 h£ unta the rook, so Sock 
nwet play i . . 15 2 g5? whan the 
Kapovian root, is trajyteoMd and 
White uunoh*, me mairyj attack 
Oc3, rtaK. Qc8 and di& 














